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New Delhi Wrangler 
police hold group in 
800 after $800m 
rioting takeover 

Police arrested 800 in New Delhi BLUE BELL, second largest US 
and a tenth of the Indian capital jeans manufacturer with its Wra n g- 
was put under curfew after dashes ]er brand, is to be acquired by VF 
between Hindus and Sikhs in which Corporation, a fast-expanding 
eight people were killed and 60 Pennsylvania textiles group, in a 
wounded. deal worth more than S800m. The 

The riots were sparked off by the takeover will produce the country's 
killing, last week, of 14 bus oassen- biggest clothing concern, 
ger^all Hindus e«ept one, by Sikh S0NAXRACHf ^ M ^ ^ 
extremists campaigning for a sepa- -7 i \r s . j 

rate nation. 01 ^ corporation, is under 

Troops were sent into the eastern 
Indian town of Kalimpong to en- ^ s „? a ^ ur ^ ^ 

force a cu^w impo^ ater police of falltog oil prices. Phge3. 

shot dead five Gur^as and EUROPEAN MONETARY SYS- 

"JUSf TEM: The Danish krone was weak- 
orcr a campaign for autonomy. w a ^ Jast week but ^ 

4 rnained within its divergence limi t 

_ There was no real pressure on the 

BUSH 111 MlddlG East weaker currencies although a con- 

US Vice-President Geo^e Bush ar- tinued “ the tslue o£ Wes1 
rived in Israel to begin a three na- ^ s 

tion Middle East tour which has ( EfHS July 25, 1986 J 

taken on new political significance . _ ^ ■- 

because of Israeli Prime Minister MB 

Shimon Peres' landmark summit in ~ 225% ■■ - 

Morocco. Page 2 ^ "okctIbHBISm | ' 

Hostage released ~Zgrd h 

American priest Lawrence Jenco - |H- 

arrived at the US Rhein-Main air- 

base in West Germany after being s % — 11 

held hostage in Lebanon for 18 ’ECU p] - 

months by the Islamic Jihad. ' DIVERGENCE I g “ 

Anti-Aquino killing o CjDt QRR “ |- 

Followers of ousted leader of the " - U 

Philippines, Ferdinand Marcos, - G S ~ 

killed a supporter of President Cor- -Mecopanty ^ - 

azon Aquino during an anti-go vem- 5**, r, ^ * r, T* 

ment rally in central Manila ^ ^ <t? 

Thai poll murders v 

Five murders, scattered shelling German D-Mark against the doll 
and charges of rote-buying m3 “^P 026 ?£? ble ? s 1 for *** 
otheSTpSac^ 

Bangkok aimed at building a new SS hv JSSSJ SI 

coalition for Thailand's Prime Min- {EffjLJSrt ffunf S. SSwrlS 
uderfteml^ohda. 

Chairman sought The chart shows the two constmii 

9 on European Monetary System t 

King Hass an of Morocco has re- change rates. The upper grid, baa 
signed as chairman of Arab sum- on the weakest currency in the si 
mits because of criticism over his tem ? dc/incs the cross rates fn 

meeting with Israeli Prime Minis- it 

ci,:™™ a,™, n. n may more more than ?*« per ce 

ter Shimon Peres. Page 2 The lower chart gives each cum 

eyi divergence from its “Centi 

Landslide death toll 

The death toll in a landslide that de- T °P ea7t currencies. 
stroyed two houses in the southern TOKYO shares on Saturday expe 
Italian village of Senise rose to e nced their first fall for five st 
eight when rescue workers found yi ons as investors took profits. T 
the body of a nine-year-old girL Nikkei market average closed 52. 

lower at 17,938.29. 

Iraqi air raid . . , . T 

^ ..... ASSETS of foreign banks in Japi 

Iran reported an Iraqi air raid on declined in the year to March ! 
the industrial city of Arak, 150 reflecting the difficulties involvi 
miles (240km) southwest of Tehran, jjj breaking into Japanese i pn| ^' 
and said several people had been markets. Page 16. 
killed. 

BRITAIN is spending less on sde 

Ten die in mil crash 

Ten people died after a collision be- or the Netherla nd s, says a UK go 
tween a train and a van at a road eminent report. Page 4. 
crossing in Humberside, north-east . , , . _ 
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Trawler drugs haul 

Spanish police in the northern port 
of La Corona arrested nine people 
and seized 1581b (71.8kg) of cocaine 
with a street value of S15m aboard a 
Colombian trawler bound for the 
US. 

Wheat export plea 

Australian Primary Industry Minis- 
ter John Kerin wili lead a delega- 
tion to the US this week to try to 
persuade the Government to re- 
verse a decision to extend subsi- 
dised wheat exports to China and 
the Soviet Union, both important 
markets for Australian wheat. 

Lemond wins Tour 

Greg Lemond became the first 
American to win the three-week 
Tour de France cycle classic, beat- 
ing Eve- times- winn e r Bernard Hi- 
nault (France) by three minutes 10 
seconds. 

Piquet’s grand prix 

Brazilian Nelson Piquet won the 
West German grand prix at Hock- 
onhpim- Ayrton Senna (Brazil) was 
second and Nigel Mansell (Britain) 
third. 


German D-Mark against the dollar 
could pose problems for the weaker 
members. The Italian lira was 
again the strongest currency, unaf- 
fected by problems resulting from 
the recent fall of the ruling Govern- 
ment coalition. 

The chart shows the two constraints 
on European Monetary System ex- 
change rates. The upper grid, based 
on the weakest currency in the sys- 
tem, defines the cross rates from 
which no currency fexcept the lira} 
may more more than 2W per cent. 
The lower chart gives each curren- 
cy's divergence from its “central 
rate ’ against the European Curren- 
cy Unit (ECU), itself a basket of Eu- 
ropean currencies. 

TOKYO shares on Saturday experi- 
enced their first fall for five ses- 
sions as investors took profits. The 
Nikkei market average closed 52^0 
lower at 17,938.29. 

ASSETS of foreign banks in Japan 
declined in the year to March 31, 
reflecting the difficulties involved 
in breaking into Japanese lending 
markets. Page 16L 

BRITAIN is spending less on scien- 
tific research per person than the 
US, Japan, West Germany, France 
or the Netherlands, says a UK gov- 
ernment report Page 4. 

BIG FOUR clearing banks in Brit- 
ain - Barclays, NatWest, Midland 
and Lloyds - are expected to show 
an increase in total first-half profits 
of 20 to 25 per cent, according to 
City of London bank stock analysts. 
Page 4. 

BRITAIN'S MOTOR industry's bal- 
ance of trade deficit deteriorated 
further in the first quarter of this 
year with the deficit growing by 
38.2 per cent to nearly Elbn (5L4m). 
Page 4. 

NORMED, the French shipbuilding 
concern recently forced to file for 
bankruptcy after the right-wing 
government withdrew French ship- 
yard subsidies, has been of interest 
to several Middle East investors. 
Page 19. 

TEXAS INSTRUMENTS, the larg- 
est US seminconductor manufactur- 
er has returned to profitability in 
the second quarter for the first time 
since the first quarter of 1985 with 
net income of 51Z3m compared > 
with a loss of S3. 3m in the same , 
quarter last year. Page 19. 

TEXACO, the US oil group, and 
Shell Oil the American subsidiary , 
of Europe's Royal Dutch-Shell both 
recorded significant secondquarter 
earnings reverses, reflecting the 
slump in crude oil prices. Page 17. 
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BY ROBERT MAUTHNER IN PRETORIA 


SIR GEOFFREY HOWE, the Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, last night 
warned Mr Pik Botha, the South Af- 
rican Foreign Minister, that his 
Government would have to make 
an important gesture, such as the 
release of Mr Nelson Mandela, the 
African National Congress leader, if 
it wanted to pre-empt further inter- 
national action against Pretoria. 

The tough message from Sir 
Geoffrey, who is leading a peace 
mission to South Africa on behalf of 
the 12-nation European Communi- 
ty, was delivered at an unscheduled 
meeting between the two foreign 
ministers, their second since last 
Wednesday. 

Last night’s talks, at which offi- 
cials said Sir Geoffrey indulged in 
“some very plain speaking" in an ef- 
fort to save Ms mission from fai- 
lure, will be followed tomorrow by a 
more important second meeting 
with Mr P. W. Botha, the South Af- 
rican President 

! These discussions will be Sir 
Geoffrey’s lest chance before the 
Commonwealth mini-summit in 
I/mdon on August 3 and August 4 
to persuade President Botha to an- 
nounce steps which would convince 
the worid that he is serious about 


ending apartheid and giving blacks 
a greater say in running South Afri- 
ca. 

Reports that the British Prime 
Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher, 
was planning to come to South Afri- 
ca next month to try to puD the 
peace mission's irons out of the fire, 
were denied by British officials yes- 
terday. Sir Geoffrey and the Sindh 
African leaders had not discussed 
such a possible meeting. 

After five days in southern Afri- 
ca, during which Sir Geoffrey has 
also paid lightning visits to 7j>raV»»», 
Botswana, Swaziland and Lesotho, 
the peace mission's prospects ap- 
pear decidedly gloomy. 

Sir Geoffrey has found no evi- 
dence to convince him that Presi- 
dent Botha and his Government are 
prepared for what the Foreign Sec- 
retary has described as the "im- 
aginative leap” required to save 
South Africa from descending into 
*a spiral of violence and econo mic 
warfare.” 

On the contrary, the South Afri- 
can press is full of articles claiming 
that President Botha is thoroughly 
"fed up" with foreign interference 
in the affairs of his country. The 
Pretoria Government is also report- 


ed to be making preparations to cir- 
cumvent any sanctions that might 
be adopted and for retaliatory ac- 
tion against the African frontline 
states. 

Sir Geoffrey’s tactics for begin- 
ning a dialogue between the Pretor- 
ia regime and the country's black 
leaders have become clearer as his 
mission has progressed. Officials 
have stressed that the Foreign Sec- 
retary does not expect all the con- 
cessions to come from Pretoria, al- 
though he is equally emphatic that 
the South African Government 
must mako the first «nKd«ntial 
move to break the logjam. 

That first step, which would be of 
symbolic as well as practical im- 
portance, should be the release of 
Mr Nelson Mandela, according to 
Sir Geoffrey. However, it would not 
be a unilateral gesture. In return. 
Sir Geoffrey hopes to persuade Mr 
Oliver Tambo, the exiled ANC lead- 
er, to his organisation to a 

suspension of violence, at least dur- 
ing the proposed talks between the 
ANC and the South African Govem- 

Continaed on Page 16 

Pretoria retains curbs on Macks* 
movements, Page 2 


Hopes fade of action by 
Opec to raise oil price 


BY RICHARD JOHNS IN GENEVA 

THE PROSPECTS of the Organisa- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries reaching agreement on a plan 
to revise output quotas looked dim 
as delegates assembled for a minis- 
terial conference beginning today. 

There is general pessimism about 
chances of members reversing the 
slide in oil prices through produc- 
tion quotas even under a ceiling of 
17.9m barrels a day. This is the lev- 
el that the majority of member 
states concluded at the last meeting 
in Brioni Yugoslavia, a month ago 
would be justified by the demand in 
the last quarter of 1986. 

The new proposal put forward at 
the end of the Brioni meeting by Dr 
Subroto, Indonesia’s energy minis- 
ter, is for a ceiling of 17.6m b/d, 
reckoned to be the demand for Opec 
crude for the full year. 

Since the Brioni meeting Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein of Iraq, in 
particular, has categorically stated 
that his country will not accept any 
output quota smaiipr than that CCH- ; 
ceded to Iran. For its part, Iran is < 
♦ still uncompromising in its insis- 1 
tence that it will match any incre- 1 


mental Iraqi barrel with two of its 
own. 

To c om po un d problems further , 
there has been no ahfft in the posi- 
tion of tfae United Arab Fmimttx, 
Ope&s other m ain prob lem. Dr Ma- 
ria Saeed Otaiba, the UAE*s Oil 
Minister, made it dear that Kanrf» 
Arabian and Kuwaiti diplomatic ef- 
forts had failed to xnodiiy the de- 
mand of the emirates. It wants a 
quota of no less than 15m b/d un- 
der any sharing scheme, compared 
with 950,000 b/d granted it under 
the defunct ceiling of 16m b/d 
agreed in 1984. 

In this situation the plan submit- 
ted to governments of member 
states Iqr Dr Subroto at the end of 
the Brioni meeting looked to be of 
academic interest 

Based on what each individual 
member regarded as a share divi- 
sion u nde r a ceiling of 17Jm b/d his 
arithmetic would give Iran 2.4m b/d 
and Iraq l-6tn b/d for Instance. Un- 
der the old system their quotas 
were 2.3m b/d and L2m b/d respee- 
tively. 


Under the Subroto proposal the 
UAETs allocation was calculated at 
1.075m b/d. His plan was an Ingeni- 
ous attempt to break the deadlock 
in an equitable ftrakinw , <rin«g they 
were takfea back to tin 13 capitals 
in sealed en v elope s . Opec outp ut is 
reckoned to have risen in July to 
about 20m b/d compared with rath- 
er more than 19m b/d in June. 

The increase is almost wholly ac- 
counted for by Saudi Arabia's surge 
in production. 

Sheikh Ahmed %aki Yamanl the 
S a u di Oil Minister, rtanfawH to give 
details of his country's rale of out- 
put. But the average for July is like- 
ly to be 5.7-5 An b/d according to 
the Middle East Economic Survey 
(MEES). That compares with the 
nuptirmim of 4J5m b/d co n ceded to 
the kingdom under the 16mb/dcefl- 
ing. 

Riyadh's strategy, which has 
been mainly responsible for farcing 
spot market prices in Gulf crude to. 
below $8 a barrel is apparently! 
ft ira **1 at cqjolmg other members) 
into an accord I 


Stalemate in chips trade talks 


BY LOUISE KEHOE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


HOPES FOR a settlement of the 
bitter US-Japanese trade dispute 
over semin conductors appeared to 
dim at the weekend as a Saturday 
deadline for the conclusion of nego- 
tiations passed without agreement 

Senior US and Japanese trade of- 
ficials meeting in Washington ad- 
journed their talks with the US 
Government reaffirming its deter- 
mination that the negotiations must 
end by this Wednesday. 

"If there is no settlement by then, 
we will take unilateral action,” said 
an official from the US Trade Rep- 
resentative's office. July 30 is the 
deadline when the US Commerce 
Department must annnum-g a final 
determinatir l of the first of two 
major anti- urnping suits against 
Japanese chip makers. If the suit 
goes ahead, the US is expected to 
impose stiff duties on Japanese- 
made memnry chips exported to the 
US. 

US semiconductor industry ex- 
ecutives met in Washington on Fri- 
day to consider alternative courses 
of action if a broad trade agreement 
is not achieved. Additional dumping 
suits against Japanese chip makers 
are a strong possibility. 

US Government officials who un- 
til recently were “very optimistic" 
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that a negotiated settlement of the 
trade dispute could be reached, yes- 
terday to comment on the 

outlook for the talks. 

The apparent deterioration in the 
trade talks is understood to reflect 
inrroacing us and Japanese indus- 
try pressure for significant changes 
in working agreements reached by 
trade officials over the past 12 

US chipmakers have this week 
been seeking tougher enforcement 
clauses in the agreement, while the 
Japanese industry has apparently 
raised objections to aspects of the 
agreement relating to monitoring of 
export prices. 

“We are concerned that recent ac- 
tions by the Japanese Government 
and industry are not conducive to a 
settlement,” said Mr George Sca- 
lise, chairman of the Semiconduc- 
tor Industry Association public poli- 
cy committee. 

The Japanese negotiators have 
backed away from previously 
agreed terms in the working agree- 
ment, said Mr Scalise. Earlier this 
month, US and Japanese trade offi- 
cials are understood to have tenta- 
tively agreed to set up a price and 
production cost monitoring system 
designed to prevent dumping and a 


scheme to increase US sates In Ja- 
pan to a 20 per cent market share 
over the next five years. 

Last week, three US chipmakers, 
Intel Advanced Micro Devices and 
National Semiconductor, publidy 
accused Japanese semiconductor 
companies of dropping their US 
prices for Eproms (electrically pro- 
grammable read only memories) 
commodity me m or y chips by about 
22 per cent this month. Hie Japa- ; 
n ese Eprom prices are approxi- 
mately p n g third of estimated pro- 
duction cost, the US chipmakers 
charge. 

Carla Bapopart adds from Tokyo: 
Officials at the Ministry for Inter- 
national Trade and Industry con- 
firmed that talks on the dispute win 
continue this week. 

If the wider taikc on price moni- 
toring of Japanese chips and mar- 
ket access for US companies in Ja- 
pan are not settled by Wednesday, 
then the two US anti-dumping ac- 
tions are expected to go ahead. It is 
understood that the Japanese were 

p oshing far an t»aiwnrim> nt ftp a^. 

pension of the anti-dumping suits, 
which had been agreed earlier this 
month pending the co m p l eti on of 
the wider talks. It appears that the 
US wants both issues resolved lids 
week. 
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Howe delivers new 
warning to Botha in 
bid to save mission 


uk funds Mexico seeks 

to invest in j$llbn to close 

Eurotunnel i payments gap 


Eurotunnel 

venture 

By Andrew Taylor In London 

AN INTERNATIONAL share plac- 
ing planned by the Chammi Tunnel 
consortium to raise £200m ($300m) 
later this year seems likely to be 
snubbed by many of Britain's Larg- 
est investment institutions. 

Investment managers of 25 of the 
country’s largest pension funds and 
insurance groups were asked in an 
informal poll held by the financial 
Times: “Chi the basis of information 
currently available, would you be 
prepared to consider investing in 
the ChantiAi Tonne! development? 4 

Only six funds said they were 
prepared to consider investing in 
the UK-French rail link au- 
tumn. Ten pM they would definite- 
ly not invest Nine funds were unde- 
cided. Of these more than two- 
thirds thought it highly unlikely 
they would p a rti c i pa te In the issue. 

Two of the funds which said they 
might invest considered the project 
highly risky and were concerned 
that dividends would not be paid 
until the tunnel opened in 1993. 
They thought, however, it mi ght be 
worth investing a small sum at fti* 
stage just “to get a foot in the door.” 

Many investment managers were 
worried they might have to wait 
even longer far a return on their in- 

wx tnwwt If {ha tnnnpl riitf wri t prrrop 

an rmmwtiate success and faced 
stiff competition from ferry compa- 
nies. They felt the returns being of- 
fered were too low for the rides in- 
volved. 

Britain’s share of the £200m plac- 
ing is planned to be around £7Qm. 
The in which hwi Hi ip to 
place last Thursday, was postponed 
three weeks ago when it was rea- 
lised that detailed banking arrange- 
ments winch needed to be included 
in toe British prospectus would not 

be cwmpIgfcpH -in thriP. 

By comparison the French share 
of die pl aci ng, also around £7Qzn, 
baH virtually been concluded, ac- 
cording to the consortium, when the 
j postponement was announced. A 
further £80ra is to be raised in Ja-~ 
pan, toe US and other European 
co untri es. 

Eurotunnel the Anglo-French 
Hmantimn which in January won 
the mandate to build a 30-mite rail 

farrmpl nnilw the Gbaimal laiH lac f 

nigh t that it was still confident of 
raising this money.. 

It said it had contacted 45 select- 
ed British institutions at tfae end of 
last year. Of these 30 had written to 
confirm they would be prepared in 
principle to participate in the forth- 
coming placing and «Im in a wmrb 
larger equity issue planned 

The cost of building the tunnel 
could rise to more than £8bn after 
inflati o n and interest charges had 
btkpq their toll 


BY DAVID GARDNER IN MEXICO CITY 


THE;? MEXICAN Government esti- 
mates it will need Sllbn in net new 
credit from now to the end of 1987 
to close tiie balance of payments 
gap caused primarily by this year's 
collapse in the price of oil, its main 
export to keep up with payments on 
its $97bn foreign debt 

This petimat. is contained in the 
Letter of Intent Mexico signed last 
week with the International Mone- 
tary Fund agreeing in princi- 
ple on a landmark, growth-oriented 
economic programme for the next 
18 months, copies of which were re- 
leased at the weekend. 

Tfae Letter of Intent quantifies 
the two innovative compensatory fi- 
nance facilities in the agreement at 
ft wimrirrinra of $3 bn, and also gives 
notice that Mexico "would ex- 
pect... a medium-term restructur- 
ing or refinancing" of a S950m 
principal payment already rolled 
over twice since October test year, 
shortly after the Mexico City earth- 
quake. 

The new oil compensatory fiance 
facility will provide daring the first 
half of the 18-month agreement $1 
for each dollar lost from oil revenue 
below a average price per barrel of 
$9. In the second nine months, a 
greater burden would fall on do- 
mestic resources in absorbing the 
shortfall 


This additional credit would not 
exceed S2.5bn from all loan sources, 
Anri the currently envisaged level of 
finHwring would be reduced propor- 
tionately through the same me- 
chanisms if the oil price rises above 
£14. The Government's finance esti- 
mates are based on an average oil 
price of Sll per barrel according to 
Mr Gustavo Fetricioti, the Finance 
Minister. 

The second compensatory me- 
chanism will release automatically 
5500m for “high yield" public invest- 
ment if Mexico's growth rate - 
he ading this year for minus 5 per 
cent of GDP - foils to recover to 3 
per rent to 4 per cent of GDP by the 
end of the first quarter of next year. 

Mr Petri do li said that Mexico 
would be looking to its commercial 
hank creditors to provide about half 
of tfae new finance. 

The agreement envisages a high- 
er tax take, equivalent to 1.3 per 
cent of GDP next year, and in- 
creased revenue equivalent to 12 
per cent of national output 

As part of this bid to widen do- 
mestic sources of financing, Mr Pe- 
tririoli anno unced late on Friday 
that the Government will this week 
issue new dollar-denomicated Trea- 
sury promissory notes. 

Brazil's unsettled outlook. 

Page 16 


UK engineers offer 
to end job divisions 


BY DAVID THOMAS IN LONDON 

UNION LEADERS representing lm 
of Britain's engineering workers 
have drawn up a draft agreement 
offe rin g the pnd of demarcation In 
the pngmrerfog industry. 

The unions are also prepared to 
grant ^nginp prin g ornpV i y ^r s rrrap b 
greater control over the deployment 
of their workers. 

The unions’ concessions would 
sweep away the inflexibility of ter 
boor which has long characterised 
mnch of the UK engineering indus- 
try. 

Acceptance of these points is con- 
tained in the draff of a new national 
agreement given by the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Unions to the Engineering Em- 
ployers' Federation in a bid to per- 
suade employers to reduce the 39- 
hour working week. 

Both sides have been in long-run- 
ning negotiations over the unions’ 
claim for a shorter week and the 
employers’ counter-claim for more 
flexible working practices. 


The union's draff agreement 
says; "Where more than one union 
has members in an establishment, 
those unions and their members 
will cooperate with the employer in 
eliminating unnecessary job demar- 
cations between members of differ- 
ent unions." 

It adds that workers will “per- 
form any task within the scope of 
their capabilities regardless of 
whether the task forms part of their 
normal work, and regardless of 
whether or not the task is tradition- 
ally performed by members of an- 
other union.” 

The unions also concede that "the 
employer shall determine the pro- 
duction hours necessary on a week- 
ly, monthly, quarterly or annual ba- 
sis." 

The union document accepts the 
need to adjust hours around season- 
al fluctuations in companies' de- 
mand and says that employers may 

Continued on Page 16 



When you want to move 
we don’t hang around. 


Once youVe decided to relocate 
your business, you probably want to 
move sooner rather than later 

Unfortunately, the task of wading 
through endless spec sheets and^ visiting 
numerous sites soon stows you down. 

A visit to the new CNT Property 
Centre near Londonh Piccadilly rapidly 
moves everything into fifth gear 
We're responsible far land and 
properties in no less than thirteen New 
Tawns across Britain. 


By using our local knowledge and 
experience, we will quickly produce a 
shortlist that accurately meets your brief 
Much of our commercial and indust- 
rial property and land is within zones that 
qualify for important financial incentives. 

Call James Grafton's office on 
01-935 6100. Well soon help you to get a 
move on. 


_T , UUUUUU dll Ifl 1 

Sfelex 2(2334. Facsimile: 01-491 0412. 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


as Arab League 
summit chairman 


to stem 
Punjab 
violence 


1 acts AFRICAN AND LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES TO CO-ORDINATE PRODUCTION 

™ Ivory Coast agrees to cocoa prices deal 


BY WILLIAM DULLFCRCE IN GENEVA 


By K. K. Surma in Bombay 


THE IVORY Coast, the world's 
largest cocoa producer, finally 
assented on Saturday to a new 
international price-stabilising 


BY TONY WALKER IN CAIRO 


THE Indian Government and agreement for cocoa, thereby 
authorities in northern Indian / ensuring that it will come into 
states acted yesterday to thwart I force on October 1. 


KING HASS AN of Morocco has He organised an extraordinary an attempt by Sikh terrorists to The agreement was far from 

resigned as chairman of the summit in Casablanca last year incite Hindus and Sikhs to take Ideal. Mr Deals Bra Kanon, the 

Arab League summit following but it was boycotted by a part in large-scale communal Ivory Coast's agriculture minis* 

criticism of his meeting last number of hardline states in- violence. ter. said but it was sufficiently 

week with Mr Shimon Peres, eluding Syria. the terrorists are thought to dynamic for his country to add 


week with Mr Shimon Peres, eluding Syria. The terrorists are thought to | dynamic for his country' to add 

Israel's Premier. Deep divisions in the Arab be trying to provoke mass ; its weight and give it credi- 

Tbe Moroccan monarch was world have blocked a summit migration of the minority bility. 
attacked by Arab hardliners, since 198::. A meeting of Arab Hindu community from Punjab 1 Wmw fi»r 

notably Syria which accused heads or state is scheduled for and of Sikhs from other parts 
him of treason. King Hassan later tins year in Riyadh, Saudi of India to Punjab, where the 
has been Arab League chair- Arabia, but there Is little pros- religious community is in a 
man since the organisation's pect of it being held. majority. 

last full-scale summit in Fez in Officials of the Arab Leaeue T* 1 * 5 is said !° t j aim i 

1982. y,hi!h rimnvpj .?« the killing of 15 Hindu pas- that will operate the agree- 


The agreement was far 
from ideal, the Ivory 
Coast said, but it was 
sufficiently dynamic 
for the country to add 
its weight and give it 
credibility 


not a member of the current nesday or Thursday and will line of defence for the cocoa 
agreement. The US, the biggest come Into force after ratification price. Producers will withhold 
importing country, is not taking by five cocoa producing cocoa from the marker, if the 
part countries accounting for at least indicator price falls below the 

By not aligning itself for 80 per cent of world exports lower intervention level fur five 
once with “ Uncle Sam ” and and by countries taking at least consecutive days and the buffer 
by assuming its responsibilities 69 per cent Of total imports. stock at the same time is at SO 
in the latest talks, the EEC had A breakthrough came 10 days per cent of its capacity or has 
shown that there was still hope ago when the two sides agreed only enough cash left to buy 
for international commodity on a price adjusting mechanism 30.000 tonnes more cocoa, 
agreements in spite of the centred on a reference price of The indicator price is the 


to j dynamic for his country to add collapse of the tin accord, Mr 103 ceoty a pound. The buffer avera cj e 0 f the dailv prices on 

ass | its weight and give it credi- Bra Kanon said on Saturday.' stock manager will be obliged tht , f on don and New York 

■ity | bility. growing producer, nas not taken The new cocoa agreement, to buy cocoa if the price falls pvr h Bn «5 over a noriod of 10 

jab ! He emphasised, however, that part in the negotiations. the final details of which were to 8o cents and to sell if it _ 7.,,,- davs 

iris | the Ivory Coast would expect to Mr Bra Kanon appeased to hammered ' out between pro- reaches 121 cents. He can buy The withholding scheme is 


King Hassan later this year in Riyadh, Saudi of India to Punjab, where the fill one of the two key posts, have wrecked hopes for a new during and consuming countries at 88 cents and sell at 118 cents ijJApd to maximum "of 1*'0 000 

.eague chair- Arabia, but there Is little pros- religious community is in a I executive director or buffer accord, covering the $3bn a year at an all-night session at his own discretion, „nm» h^ine’wijh- 

r .. 1 , A | j mtiAFflu rtAAl, ♦U., T M «^. iiiaTlrar^ itatf* An Pfiilav 4 *mum> P rinAC in nA«n imMAvnant lUHIlCJB Willi urine . ” 


offiri-iU nf ih* Arab t^spi ip This is said to be the aim national uwa organisation oi me it 

sM-aS© ss," M ■— -- F «, 


stock manager, in the Inter- cocoa trade, when he walked out on Friday. incorporates Prices in the new agreement L7,,!. 4 _ of 

>i 1 r\ : -f TTM in tk, ...ill knwn.-n. Kn in m irannif.S U[ 


Organisation of tlie UN cocoa conference in the more flexible price-adjust- will, however, be expressed in 


Although Arab reaction to f VOm Cairo to Tunis m protest £BT£r«ri!!ts 1, Mi Friday 
11s talks wuh Mr Pc-res has Ftevm't neace trvatv with s, ~ 1 terrorists last * naa>. 


European Economic Com- consumers. 


meat mechanism sought by the Special Drawing Rights (SDRs) ,onncs a time- 


instead of dollars. The refer- The buffer stock limit is 


nis talks wuti Mr Peres has at Egypt's peace treatv with 
been relatively restrained com- i 3rae | , n 1979. have been calling 


Sikh terrorists last Friday. He also announced that munity. the largest importing Mr Richard Thomas, the con- ence price has been translated 250,000 tonnes against its pre- 

In spite of elaborate security African and Latin American bloc, had made negotiation of stutters' spokesman, described it to SDR 1,935 a tonne with inter- sent level of 100.000 tonnes but 
precautions, the first Hindu producers would try' to co- the new agreement conditional as “ a thoroughly workable vention levels at SDR 1.600 and it may be raised to 330.000 


pared with the furious outcry f or an emergency summit! to E . , i ons ' • * X. Procters would try' to co- the new agreement conditional as "a thoroughly workable vention lev 

that greeted late Egyptian smooth over differences among I backlash against the recently ordinate production and would on participation by the Ivory agreement." It will be adopted SDR 2,270. 
President Anwar Sadat's visit member states 8 1 escaiatet * terrorism in Punjab cooperation with Aslan Coast, which produces about at a plenary meeting of the Last we 


In lamcslnn, in 107- Vim. Came On DUlUrauj wiicu numiB 

Hassa^has aDoarentlv decided Morocco has said in the wake and arson shook the suburbs 

th^^ab“niLv ? w™u!d be bettS of the Ha -^an-Pere s meeting it of west Delhi, 
server! ir ho SonnoH An™ W would welcome an Arab League Hindu mote went on a ram- 
In a letter l to P Chadh Klibi sumnlit t0 be held on " neutral page and clashed with Sikhs 
seewtarv- r f thi iMk ground " in Tunis. The Pales- and scores of shops, buildings 

League^Kjne Hassan^said^ he tine Liberation Organisation and vehicles were set on fire. 
League, King Hassan said he j, as called for an emergency Police opened fire several times 


ordinate production and would on participation by the Ivory agreement." It will be adopted SDR 2,270. tonnes, if the new agreement is 

rxAiiiicu imuiiw. ... * j*v<***' | seek cooperation with Aslan Coast, which produces about at a plenary meeting of the Last week agreement was extended from three to five 

came on Saturday when rUning producers. Malaysia, the fastest one-third of world cocoa and is UN cocoa conference on Wed- reached on an important second years. 


South Africa issue divides OAU leaders 


OBITUARY 


BY MARY ANNE FITZGERALD IN ADDIS ABABA 

THE Organisation of African tion of whether it is white or 


borau -T „V »i,i s ■■ Yif i,m !*,u -in summit to consider " the reper- and the army staged flag 

some Arab capitals following cussions^ of the i Peres) visit F 1 ?. rc , hes but five People were the Organisation of African tion of whether it is white or 

his raeetin" with Mr Peres 8 - - - a ," 1 d , lhe dangerous results killed and nearly IpQ injured u n i t y heads of state summit black Africa that will come 

msrneetin with Mr Feres. ,, could have." before order ^ /wrtored. open ' in lbe Ethiopian capital under siege If an embargo is 

.Tbe handed over respon- Meanwhile, in Damascus. Tension in Delhi and neigh- D f Addis Ababa today in a mood imposed, 

sibility for organising the next King Hussein of Jordan has had bouring states remained high Qf mli|tancy ^ frustration. Its Even though the OAU has 

? t0 . Mr . K1, bi. The several rounds of discussions 50 member states are angered long opposed economic and 

Moroccan ruler has been press- with President. Hafez al-Assad i« n A*, by the reluctance of Western political ties with South Africa. 

a full-scale summit in his continuing attempts to by the _ a ^y nilhened leaders, especially Mrs Thatcher trade between the two parts of 

2J2?5 h *®, deal h w th . vjno l “ s bring about a reconciliation aSPnarto and Mr Rca san. to impose sane- the continent amounts to more 

issues dividing the Arab world, between Syria and Iraq. , J2ES. tions against South Africa. than $lbn a year. Sanctions 

„ „ would seriously d e stab i Use the 

the-clock curfew. One resolution calls for 


tions against South Africa. than $lbn a year. Sanctions 

„ would seriously destabiUse the 

u vin. *,° ne ^solution calls for already embattled economy of 

-B-t - e 9 rr -m r» 1116 recent communal vio- African countries and non- Zambia one of the strongest 

Bush arrives m Israel for I Hindus is'direcSy l£E?d to the Thatrifer'^fumd^th^h ^zSSbabw re7£ W eveBMim 

, . . gpItaB .of insecurity among noraic reprisals, sports boycotts health- on ettS 

start of Middle East tour BSS«S 

rr s : sassss ssss 

™'' s - re -t r — jssr^.ja" ~ 


remained 



airport refuels 38 weekly flights 
to and from Johannesburg, 
bringing in annual revenues 
estimated between 325m to 
$50m. Kenyan President Daniel 
Arap Moi will be absent at 
today’s meeting. 

Depleted OAU finances have — 

robbed the organisation of put- ** 

ting any further pressure on THE millionaire banker and 


Averell 
Harriman, 
shaper of 
US poUcy 


South Africa. 


statesman, Mr Averell Harri- 


With arrears subscriptions man, who died in New York at 
estimated at $35m, suggestions the weekend, aged 94, had a 
such as a pan-African rapid diplomatic career that spanned 
deployment force to counter four decades and was a key 
cross-border attacks from shaper of US policy towards 
Pretoria's armed forces were the Soviet Union from World 
shelved before the summit War II into the era of detente 
opened. Reuter reports. 

Instead, the OAU is likely to Mr Harriman served in high- 
opt for bolstering opposition ranking posts in tbe Admin is- 


Mr Botha: overthrow planned 


From Israel Mr Bush is to Llttfc mourning for those killed in The overthrow of P. W. The OAU will almost cer- ~ 

travel on to EevDt Jordan and havp been rxnressld hlf Mkiid Frida y’ s outrage. They are said Botha's regime is dominating tainly fail to outline the type than South Africa, 

travel on to Lgvpt, jornan and have been expressed by Likud (Q ha ^ e been “ rovoked by mili- the conference but the means of sanctions it is seeking, as Niwri* has »ron 


towards Mr Botha's administra- trations of five out of seven US 
tion through undisclosed and Presidents from Franklin 


an South Africa. voluntary contribituons of Roosevelt to Jimmy Carter as 

Nigeria has proposed a ban an d arms to the African well as serving one four-year 


term as governor of New York. 
His first visit to the Soviet 


nrwt.hu- Unm».<A i,.,.,!,, i, i rrt.i.r to nave oeen provonea uy mm- mt: cuiuricnw uui me means m sautiiuus u u seewug. as __ „ r 

P Additional sfgnlficance has KSs of m?* P eris? foreign tant Hindu organisations which of achieving this are dividing the EEC and Commonwealth on overflights and shipping Congress. ffis fiw vS 

elm in^imn’StiiS SiftStiwc ^ P foreign haw gained strength and sup- delegates. This is because have done. The blurred movements to South Africa. If Nigeria has disclosed it has Sov-let 

viewi>if in fnrrtK nf \\r in, * iatl \* s ' port in the past few months. OAU member states must also approach may make OAU states it is put in place. Kenya would already given 310m to guerrilla ude , d - a dis ' 

S'j'uffiirea Sndfduy » pr ?m,n™r Lato'r mSer ,*S the vi«im of sanctions mher be sequel, afleeted. Nairobi movements ,h 1S year. f^d'erVon TrSt^oS”^ 

8SS2? i. MMh? 1 !... ?JSSS fed!?- « *• lrdTt.Sab nd M 0, . s pit 0 ot • 


Reagan in 1988 by last week s Weizman and Mr Mordechai terror^t activity in the state 
controversial summit in Gur. spoke up publicly vester- and a^Hindu backlash was the 

Morocco between Mr bhimon day in support of Mr Peres's goa i 0 f the late extremist 

Mr re fni h Ki^t r tfJ«Fn ime M,ni4 ’ sported declaration to the leader, Sant Jamail Singh 

ter, and King Hassan. Moroccan monarch that he was Bhindranwale. 


ter, and King Hassan. Moroccan monarch that he was 

To maintain the fresh prepared to negotiate with 
impetus given by the Moroccan -authentic Palestinian repre- 
summit to the previously mori- sentatives." 


summit to the previously mori- 
bund Middle East peace pro- 
cess, the US Vice-President is 
expected use his influence over 


Mr Weizman. a former 
Defence Minister now serving 


with He was slain in the army 
repre- action on the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar in 1984 to oust 
former Sikh extremists 


the next week to try to bridge ^ °«v P »°hat° he 

the remaining minor differences ? enI 


Pretoria keeps T1V| 

curbs on blacks’ 
movements w T0NY 

By Bernard Simon in Johannesburg EGYPTIAN 
THE South African Government 


IMF flexibility pleases Egypt 


BY TONY WALKER IN CAIRO 


EGYPTIAN OFFICIALS are return for IMF support change rates for the Egyptian wartime allianc 

encouraged by the Inter- IMF measures for Mexico Pound. There will now be possible footing. 

** I ..-1 I. .ffontnnlv turn nMm.1 «»aa nf . 


cussion with the revolutionary 
leader Leon Trotsky. On his 
last visit there In 1933, he met 
Mr Yuri Andropov, the then 
Soviet leader, who urged better 
hC? ' mml* East-West relations. 

✓3 f IJL The son of a railway tycoon. 

Ov MT Mr Harriman was appointed bv 

Franklyn Roosevelt in 1943 as 
ambassador to Moscow, where he 
. . „ sought to keep the often-tense 

change rates for the Egyptian wartime alliance on the best 


between Israel and Egypt over *°. r , one, would be prepared to alcohol drive IHORIierS of black people, despite the 
arbitration on the Taba border **? t»:i\ .- r i “.K* MR MIKHAIL GORBACHEV, abolition of pass laws earlier 
dispute. Y? ded i Sf ; ^ ales * , h r L e :,i;^f rat,d r the Soviet leader, revealed this this month, 

Israeli officials hope this, in Organteatum cbalrinan re- weekend that his anti-alcohol Opposition groups have 

turn, will lead to another sum- oounedd terror activities against campaign has cost his country reacted angrily to official indi- 

mit with an Arab leader— this Israel and recognised UN Reso- at ] east Boubles 5bn (£4.67bn) cations that residents of four 


- , ... r~' — T'V' national Monetary Fund's involve gradual reductions in effectively two official rates of 

Oorbacnev reproaches is to maintain tight controls apparent flexibility in its agree- the budget deficit in the next 18 exchange. 

alenhAl drivo mnaiwrs °S® v. » IB0W ® ent . of millions men t to provide Mexico with months. Absent from the plan These will be Egyptian 

aiconoi anve moaners Of black people, despite the noma USS1.6bn over the next is the usual IMF bad medicine Pounds 0.70 to the US dollar 


lecuveiy iwo umciai raivs ui But as the war drew to a close 
££ an S e - _ _ - and he became aware of Stalin's 

designs on eastern Europe. Mr 


time with 'PresidenT Hosnl lu lions 242 and 338. 


of black people, despite the some USSl-6bn over the next is the usual IMF bad medicine Pounds 0.70 to the US dollar Harriman became convinced 

abolition ot pass laws earner ig months. The officials say the such as a big currency devalua- which is used for strategic 1m- that Washington's and Moscow's 

this montn, arrangement augurs well for tion, deep budget cuts and tight ports such as wheat and a objectives were irreconcilable 

Opposition groups have Egypt's application for IMF credit policies. flexible rate now around He helped to convince the then 

fhar ri r«iLn^ C ‘nf fw assLs t3P ce - Egypt is seeking a standby E£L35 which is applied to most President Harry Truman to take 

SnmiMii 1 !? 'inri^nenSint f trihM ; has approached the facility from the IMF totalling other transactions such as the a tough stand against Soviet 


Mubarak— possibly as soon as The declaration on Pales- in June last year. 


campaign nas cost jus country reacted angrily to omciai inai- assistance. Egypt is seeking a standby E£L35 which is applied to most 

at least Roubles 5bn (£4.6/ bn) cations that residents of four . Egypt has approached the facility from the IMF totalling other transactions such as the 
in lost revenues since it began nominally ^dependent tribal imf for balance of payments some US$lbn. The IMF has purchase of airline tickets, 
in June last year. homelands — Transkel, Ciskei, support to help deal with its "been pressing Egypt to reduce The black market rate for the 


expansion. 

Mr Harriman 


next month. A team in Mr timan representation in any Chatting with citizens in a Venda and Bophuthatswapa— critical debt service position. It the burden of subsidy payments Egyptian Pound is about Uarli adtSSre of and 

Peres's office Is already laying peace negotiations formed part walkabout the Far East port are now regarded as aliens in is iD arrears t0 most Qf ils on th e na Honal budget and to E£L90 to the US dollar. Mr 

the groundwork for such a of a 19-polnt position paper of Vladivostok. Mr Gorbachev South Africa who may not move creditors on its more than Institute reforms of its multi- Sultan Abu Ali, Egypt's nuclear test han t^arv 


meeting. 


said to have been presented to reproached grumblers moaning to ** white " urban areas with- US3S5bn foreign debt 


tiered exchange rate system. Economy Minister, said the 


nuclear test ban treaty 
In later years. Mr Harriman 


The Israeli Prime Minister's King Hassan in Ifrane. the at having to queue for hours out proof of housing and work. A senior Egyptian official Official rates for the Egyptian official floating rate (of about wai a special en voy fS'pJSE 
nnrt «n hie mpptmpc w rh Mnrnrcin summer n><u>rt. bv the for alcohol since the anti- mi u.... 1 , -u. tuc .....j l. iiwi. i-.n_ .JT:- «e *» ...... u r” “■ rresi- 


report on his meetings with Moroccan summer resort, by the for alcohol since the anti- 
King Hassan was given an Israeli Prime Minister. alcohol campaign was launched. 


ainohni i 9 .m nheA I These homeland residents said Egypt welcomed the IMF pound bear little relation to its E£1.35 to the dollar) would dents Lyndon Johnson and 

alcohol campaign was launched. | and 1Mr employers face sub- agreement with Mexico. The true value. •* become the rate used by the .iimm. r™" 

_ 1 xtantlal fines or imprisonment Mexicans agreed to inslVute • Egypt has announced that it registered banks in Egypt for 1939 j, e was chief US nego- 

if they contravene the new long-term economic reforms in is reducing the number of ex- all payments and receipts.” tiator in the Paris peace talks 

rules, which are the same as . . - — 


$90,000,000 



those applicable to foreigners 
from abroad. The Government's 
interpretation of the citizen- 
ship and alien laws is expected 
to be challenged In court. 

The new controversy stems 
from government promises 
earlier this year to restore 
South African citizenship to 


Bonn stays Ann on N-pIant 


BY PETER BRUCE IN BONN 


with North Vietnam. 

Through the 1970s and 1980s 
he remained a leading advocate 
of arms control, urging in 1983 
that both Washington and 
Moscow cut their nuclear 
arsenals by 50 per cent. 

Mr Harriman is survived by 
his wife, Pamela, an ibuuen- 
tial Democratic Party fund- 
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people forced to become AUSTRIA has failed to win any to think again about building with other neighbours which raiser who was born into an 
citizens of the four homelands comfort from West Germany tbe plant, drawing a furious produced nuclear power, Mr aristocratic British family. He 
when they were granted inde- about Bonn's plans to buUd a response from the Bavarian Jankowitz said. 1 * — "* — l ’* — 

nendence by Pretoria. controversial nuclear reproces- leader, Mr Franz Josef Strauss. 


pendence by Pretoria. controversial nuclear reproces- 

According to a memorandum ASfirran^border^near'Se tiny 


sponse from the Bavarian Jankowitz said. also leaves two daughters, six 

ader, Mr Franz Josef Strauss. Mr Strauss> who rehlsed t0 ^children and six great- 

However. Mr Genscher told attend the Salzburg Festival, is g 


published by the Department Bavarian town of Waokersdorf. Jankowitz that Bonn had no unlikely to be Impressed by Mr 
of Home Affairs last week, the Mr Hans Dietrich Genscher intention of slowing its nuclear Genscher s apparent commit- 

Restoration of South African t h e West German Foreign programme or of imposing a weI,t *° Wackersdorf, however, 

citizenship Act passed earlier Minister, met his Austrian limited halt to construction at The Foreign Minister's own 
this year applies ; to only about counterpart. Mr Peter Janko- Wackersdorf in order to reflect party, the Free Democrats 

1.79m of lira citizens of the witz, for talks on the plant on further on the proposed plant, (FDP), voted at a conference in 

four homelands. Saturday in Saitzburg, where which will be the country's first. Hanover in May to conduct n 

• Part of an electrified security Mr Genscher was attending the He was, in turn, assured that 


of tbe Wackersdorf 


fence between South Africa and annual Saitzburg festival. Vienna had not voiced its doubts proposal and decided anyway 

Mozambique will be switched Vienna has asked both the about the project in order to that permanent storage of 

on from August 1, a defence Federal Government in Bonn embarrass Bonn. Austria was nuclear waste would be cheaper 


force spokesman said. 


and Bavarian State Government carrying out similar exchanges and safer than reprocessing. 


French Riviera counts cost of forest fires 

THE PARCHED ground was damaged scores of villas, were will probably boost it. "The been coming under Increasing 
still hot and the smell of smoke finally extinguished. blaze has become a new tourist public criticism for failing to 

and ashes filled the air yesler- Repair workers were struggl- attraction. But the landscape check the fires which keep re- 
day along the Corniche between ing to replace telephone posts is likely to remain scarred for curring with a vengeance every 


Nice and Monte-Carlo. 


and cables destroyed by fire, many years.' 


But the forest fires, which in Around the medieval village of 
48 hours disfigured one of the Eze, between Monaco and Nice. __ . . _ 

most picturesque parts of the the landscape had taken on a I Re landscape ja&S taKen 

Riviera, lulled one woman, lunar aspect. On a lunar aspect, with 

devastated 7,000 hectares of Eze was perhaps worst hit by 1 

pine, mimosa. Mediterranean the blaze which started on the increasing riSK ui 

oak and olive trees, and Rivi»-ra last Thursday. Mr subsidence, Paul BettS 

— 1 Andre Gianton. mayor of Eze. r# »nn?’t«s 

■ I said two-thirds of bis commune •‘cpvj.ua 


summer 

Mr Jacques Chirac, the right- 
wing prime minister, pledged on 
Saturday that the Government 
would introduce measures to 
help increase the preelection of 
French forests, and combat 
6res, Mr Charles Pasqua, In- 
terior Minister, also announced 
an imminent reorganisation of 
civilian security services. 

But the problem is that 




had been scorched by the * * — r — civilian security services. 

flames— "a tempest of fire," in If the fires of the past few But the problem is that 

the words of Col Claude Calata- days on the Riviera have been many of the forest fires are 

yud. head of the region's fire- particularly devastating they due not only to carelessness but 

fighting services — and that are sadly a regular summer to arson. 

damage to property totalled at occurrence. 
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Forest fires have beeome an 



More than 2,000 people had annua! ecological tragedy for 
to be evacuated as 2,500 firemen the country, but this year, with 1 
and soldiers, some dispatched already more than 19,000 hec- 
from Paris, fought the fire tares destroyed ip the south and 
which at one stage threatened Corsica, could beat the record 
the outskirts of Nice and 1979 - 
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! At Eze, the entire village had official warned that France's 
to be evacuated. ~ In all my Mediterranean forest was at 
years here, it's bv far the worst serious risk of eventual 
fire I’ve seen, far worse than extinction. -‘It will take at 
the fires of 1970 and 1978." Mr least 70 years to see the trees 
Claude Hirt. manager of the grow to a good height again," 
Chateau de la Ch^vre d'Or, one be said. 


of the most famous hotels on 
the Cote d'Azpr, said. 


There is also increasing risk 
of subsidence, especially in the 


Mr Hirt did not think the more rugged areas sucli as the 
blaze would affect the local region around Eze. 
tourist business. If anything, it The French authorities have 
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Pressure on 


over natural 
gas price 

By Francis Ghilea and James Ball 

SONATRACH, the Algerian 
state oil and gas corporation, is 
under intensifying pressure to 
change the way in which it cal- 
culates the price of natural gas 
m the face o£ the continuing 
fall in the price of crude oil. 

The organisation is facing a 
sharp decline in foreign income 
earned from natural gas sales 
last year because of the fall in 
world energy prices. Total 
energy sales abroad last year 
were worth $ 12 . 6 bn (£8J2bn) 
approximately a quarter of 
which were in natural gas. 

A clear signal as to how Sona- 
trach will respond to these pres- 
sures will emerge when 
Algerian energy officials and 
Gaz de France, the company's 
second biggest overseas cus- 
tomer. begin yet another round 
of talks at the end of the 
summer. 

The organisation is also 
facing pressure from other 
European clients who wish to 
change the basis on which the 
price of Algerian gas is cal- 
culated. 

They would like to give up 
the list of eight market crudes 
which has been used in recent 
years and directly ling the price 
of the gas to competing energy 
sources, such as fuel oil, gas oil 
and electricity. 

By July 1, the average fob 
price of Algerian gas sold to 
European gas utilities stood at 
$2.36 per million British 
thermal units (BTUs). 

The Algerian price is falling 
faster than that of gas from the 
Netherlands, the Soviet Union 
and Norway, among others, 
because Sonatrach has insisted 
in its current contracts on a 
short reference period — three 
months compared with seven- 
to-nine months for the Nether- 
lands, and six for Norway — 
and a three-month review 
period for the eight market 
crudes from which the price of 
its gas is calculated. 

Meanwhile, Sonatrach and the 
Belgian Distrigaz company, 
which have been locked in diffi- 
cult negotiations since last year, 
have agreed to suspend, at least 
until April 1987, the arbitration 
proceedings on price and 
volumes instigated by the 
Belgians last April 1. Talks on 
new terms will resume later 
this summer. 

In its interim agreement with 
Distrigaz, Sonatrach has sug- 
gested the Belgians pay a price 
based on the interim one agreed 
Sonatrach and Gaz de France 
last April 1 


French tourist 
earnings fall 

FRENCH tourist earnings have 
fallen sharply this year due 
mainly to fewer US visitors, 
who are staying away because 
of the weaker dollar and fear 
of terorrism, Mr Alain Juppe, 
the government spokesman said 
yesterday. Renter reports. 

Figures presented to the 
Cabinet showed that the net 
surplus on tourism would be 
between FFr 19ba (£L5biy and 
FFr 25 bn this year, down from 
the record 198S surplus of 
FFr 31.5bn. 


Carla Rapoport reports on a trade dispute that has become a marathon in duration and bitterness 

Japan’s drink taxes make spirits sink in Brussels 


AS TRADE disputes go, 
Europe’s quarrel with Japan 
over taxes on imported spirits 
has become a marathon in 
terms of duration and bitter- 
ness. 

After another fruitless round 
of talks in mid-July, EEC offi- 
cials prompted the Council of 
Ministers to call for a complaint 
to be filed against Japan with 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (Gatt) if the 
issue Is not settled by October. 

This action underlines the 
sense of hopelessness most 
European traders feel about 
chan^ng the punishing tax 
system which Japan imposes on 
imported spirits and wines. 

But, unlike most trade dis- 
putes, this time Europe has 
some powerful support behind 
enemy lines — namely Japan’s 
own liquor industry. 

In a recent submission to the 
government, the Japan Spirits 
and Liquor Makers Association 
complained: “As we have 
explained several times in the 
past, consumers seem to have 
lost a sense of appropriate 
gives for spirits and liquors 
after successive tax hikes.” 

It called for an immediate 
reduction in taxes on spirits, as 
well as a complete revision of 
the current drinks tax system 
in Japan. 

The current, graded tax 
system for spirits discriminates 


against any quality product, be 
it imported or domestic. The 
Europeans argue that Japanese 
premium whisky does not 
deserve the name. 

Further, the Japanese indus- 
try says that taxes are only 
part of the industry’s problem. 
In the case of whisky, for 
example, executives point out 
that the industry r emain s in 
a slump. 

“ The whisky industry in 
Japan has problems — it is not 
scotch versus domestic brands; 
it Is a total industry problem. 
People are drinking less. I don’t 
think we should fight, but co- 
operate,” said a senior Japanese 
industry executive recently. 

Sales decline 

Whisky sales in Japan have 
declined by nearly a third 
between 1983 and 1985, while 
the market for spirits as a 
whole was fairly stagnant. 
Special grade whisky sales, both 
imported and domestic, dropped 
by 36 per cent in the period. 

While the spirits and liquor 
makers blamed the harsh taxes 
on whisky as the main source 
of the problem, Industry 
executives also blame the drop 
on the industry’s somewhat 
complacent approach to mar- 
keting. 

“In the case of scotch, most 
importers expect the top 
whiskies to sell themselves. A 


JAPANESE LIQUOR MARKET 

( Im por te d and domestically produced) 


(Kilolitres— rounded up figures) 


Drink 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Sake 

7,481,549 

7,348,667 

1,340,925 

Shoudur* 

3904)77 

544,732 

631,514 

Beer 

4462485 

44*8,190 

44*461 

Fruit liquor 

94.255 

90,985 

91,124 

Whisk}' 

381,135 

305430 

267,362 

Brandy 

24407 

22,772 

254197 

Liqueurs 

28,405 

89,768 

94,781 

Other spirits 

12448 

40,710 

36,324 

Others 

100344 

104468 

114,903 

Total 

7,475329 

7,235*649 

7,397,181 

• Inexpensive, distilled rice wine. 






South: Suntory 


high price guarantees high 
prestige, so it is mostly market- 
ing on price,” explained a 
domestic industry executive. 
“They (the importers) have 
never implemented real market- 
ing to the consumers." 

The importers say that broad- 
based consumer advertising 
does not suit a high value, low- 
volume product such as prem- 
ium whisky. If the punishing 
tuxes, which are more than 20 
times those imposed on the 
cheapest spirits, are reduced, 
then the imports would do 
better. 


None the less Dental, Japan’s 
leading advertising company, 
estimates that the domestic 
industry spent Y70bn (£223. 6m) 
in advertising spirits and wines 
last year, while the importers 
spent just over Y2bn. Suntory, 
Japan’s leading whisky maker, 
is one of Japan’s largest 
advertisers. 

Indeed, for Suntory, satura- 
tion of prime time television 
advertising is now no longer 
sufficient In Shinjukn, one of 
Tokyo's night club areas, Sun- 
tory has set up Suntory shot 
bars, which are Western-style 


standing bars where customers 
can down a shot of whisky on 
their way home from work. 

Suntory also has started a 
chain of Suntory bars, where 
customers can order whisky 
with food, ■ and opened the 
Newport Jazz Bar in central 
Tokyo where patrons can sip 
bourbon and whisky while 
listening to jazz. 

Still, taxation remains a 
major vexation for those both 
wit Mn a nd outside Japan. The 
Ministry of Finance refuses to 
give any quarter. Taxes and tax 
reform, officials say, are domes- 
tic issues not to be influenced 
by outside forces. 

Officials say; “ This isn’t 
England, where you have a 
budget day and announce taxes 
just like that Our system is 
changed by the slower process 
.of review and consultation." 

Tax review 

Finance Ministry offi cials 
point out that Japan is now 
undertaking a grand-scale tax 
review, the first since the 1950s. 
The Tax Commission, which is 
carrying otzt the study, reports 
directly to the Prime Minister 
and is expected to complete its 
work by October or November. 

“We understand the EEC 
complaint, but it can't be solved 
until the tax review is finished. 
We don’t have a value-added 
tax system and we have a huge 
budget deficit 


“Liquor taxes are a very 
significant part of our revenues, 
but this is a domestic problem 
and when outsiders complain 
that creates an issue of sover- 
eignty.” 

Meanwhile, the price of, say, 
Johnnie Walker Red Label in 
Japan Is about Y4.000. Despite 
the appreciation of the yen, 
the prices of imported spirits 
have not been reduced. 

As one importer explains: 
“We could value the product 
at zero and it would still attract 
so much tax that it would he 
much more expensive than 
locally produced whiskies.” 

Popular whiskies in Japan 
are weaker than scotch and are 
routinely mixed with a lot of 
water by customers. As their 
ingredients are poorer than 
those used to make scotch, 
these popular Japanese whis- 
kies attract much less tax and 
generally sell for less than 
Y3.000 (£9-50) a bottle. 

Parallel importers, who are 
not official brand name distri- 
butors, are starting to gain 

gro und 

Some industry executives 
estimate that as much as one- 
third of scotch whisky sold in 
Japan is now sold by parallel 
importers. “ These are not 
happy times for the whisky 
industry, Japanese or foreign,” 
concludes an Industry execu- 
tive. 


Lisbon given 
edge over 
Spain in 
goods row 

By Diana Smith In Usbon 

BRUSSELS has given Portugal 
the edge against Spain in a 
dispute between the two 
countries over the percentage 
of nationally-made content that 
must be carried by Portuguese 
goods entering Spain tree of 
Customs duty. 

Earlier this year, in response 
to Spanish concern that Portu- 
gal would become a sort of 
packing department for third- 
country or EEC goods finished 
cheaply with Portugal's low 
Labour costs, the EEC Commis- 
sion issued a regulation demand- 
ing 60 to 78 per cent national 
content of goods that Spain 
would allow in duty-free from 
Portugal. 

Portugal protested and made 
a counter-claim for national 
content of 25 to 30 per cent 
which the Spaniards found 
totally unacceptable. 

The Council of Ministers in 
Brussels has now voted for a 
30 to 35 per cent Portuguese 
national content rule-of -origin 
requirement to come into force 
on October 1 this year and last 
until 1989. 

This means that now not 
only EEC electrical or elec- 
tronic goods cheaply finished or 
packed in Portugal could pour 
on to Spanish markets, but so 
can South Korean TV sets, 
assembled in Portugal. 


West Germany, 
Portugal sign 
frigates pact 

WEST GERMANY and Portugal 
have signed an agreement for a 
DM Uton (£487m) project to 
build three frigates at West 
German shipyards for Portugal’s 
navy, officials said, Reuter 
reports. 

Seven other North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation nations will 
help equip the three Meko-200 
anti-submarine frigates which 
will be built by the West 
German Meko consortium at the 
Biohm and Voss and Howaldt- 
werke Deutsche Werft ship- 
yards- 

West Germany is to contri- 
bute about DM 500m of the 
total cost of the frigates under 
the accord sidled by the Portu- 
guese and West German Govern 
merits and the consortium of 
which the shipyards form part. 

Portugal is to contribute 
similar .amount to the project, 
to be paid over five years. As 
a trade counterpart to this. West 
Germany agreed to purchase 
Portuguese products. 

About DM 600m is to come 
from the US and the rest from 
other Nato nations. 

US, Taiwan to hold 
machine-tool talks 

The US and Taiwan will begin 
negotiations in Washington in 
early August on a bilateral 
agreement to restrict Taiwan’s 
exports of machine tools to the 
US for a five-year period, US 
trade-policy officials said, AP-DJ 
reports. 

The US is expected to Start 
similar bilateral negotiates 
with Japan in Tokyo’ in 
mid-August 


SHIPPING REPORT 


Demand for oil tankers 
likely to grow by 28 % 


FINANCIAL TIMES REPORTER 

DEMAND for oil tankers is ex- 
pected to grow by 28 per cent 
over the next five years if fore- 
casts of increased output from 
members of the Organisation 
of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries and rising demand from 
importers are realised. 

*■' Operators of the biggest ves- 
sels — ULCCs and VLCCs — 
are expected to benefit and 
spot rates should rise substan- 
tially, according to the latest 
monthly report from Drewry 
Shipping Consultants. 

There could even be short- 
ages of ships between 25,000 
and 90,000 dwt because of in- 
creased trade In oil products, 
it claims. 

The report says lower bunker 
prices have already reduced 
voyage costs for tankers and 
bulk carriers by up to 55 per 
cent. 

The recent surge in output 
and demand have pushed freight 
rates up, and Drewry calculates 
f that at current spot rates, a 
very large crude carrier run- 
ning between the Gulf and 
northern Europe will make a 
profit of $800,000 (£522,875) 
after voyage and operating 
costs. _ . 

The increase m oil trades, 


however, will affect movements 
of steam coal which could 
prompt a short-term decline in 
dry bulk movements. 

Galbraith’s, the shipping 
broker, reported a slight revival 
in VLCC owners’ fortunes last 
week, and estimated a 250,000- 
tonner sailing from Sirri Island 
to north-west Europe should be 
able to claim Worldscale 32.5. 

It was also heartened by re- 
ports of large tankers being 
chartered, possibly for use as 
floating oil stores. In the past, 
Galbraith’s said, such ships had 
been taken out of transport use 
for 12 months and more. 

The firm is also watching the 
tanker market closely as 
rumours circulate that Middle 
Eastern countries are seeking 
to buy several large vessels. 

Reporting on the dry cargo 
market, Denholm Coates said 
rates were still edging down- 
wards. However, it reported 
with some relief that the world 
total of deadweight tonnage had 
fallen for the third month 
running, indicating that the 
flood of new ships was begin- 
ning to ebb as strappings out- 
paced new vessel deliveries. 

“There is a long way to go, 
but at least the direction is 
right,” the broker said. 


World Economic Indicators 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


(USSm) 




US 

W. Germany 

UK 

japan 

Italy 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

France 


May 86 

Apr. 86 

Mar. 86 

May 85 

14320 

15,062 

13,965 

7.158 

37,726 

39,930 

39465 

33481 

11,172 

11461 

10,733 

7466 

28,197 

26486 

23440 

23,191 

77436 

15462 

13470 

17411 

5422 

4416 

3.981 

4.138 

9,156 

9450 

9484 

7422 

Mar. 86 

Feb. 86 

Jan. 86 

Mar. 85 

24,135 

24,190 

23436 

19402 



Source: 

IMF 


THIS NEW LIMITED 
ISSUE GUARANTEES 
YOU 325% MORE. 


AgUt-edged 850% 
for investors with 
£25,000 or more. 

Invest £25,000 or more now in Abbey 
National’s new Gilt-Edged Bondshare, and you 
can be sure of earning 3.25% more than our 
usual Share Account interest rate for two years. 

Just now that means you get a gilt-edged 
8.50% net p.a. — equivalent to 11.97% gross 
— for two whole years. 

You can have your annual interest 
re-invested in your Bondshare or paid into 
one of several Abbey National accounts or 
direct into your bank account. 

YOUR MONEY IS ACCESSIBLE 

You are still free, of course, to withdraw 
your money without penalty if you give us 90 
days’ notice. If you should need it quiddy you 
can even have instant access subject to. 90 days’ 
loss of interest on the money withdrawn. 

APPLY NOW- STRICTLY LIMITED ISSUE 

Like all good investment opportunities 
this offer is strictly limited. It’s just too good 
to last. 

So call in at your nearest Abbey National 
branch or post the coupon today to make 
certain your money earns 3.25% more for sure. 

ABBEY NATIONAL GILT-EDGED BOI JSHARE 

ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIEIY.AMEYHCXJSE, BAKER STREET, I£»IDC»INWl(33flL 



[ To: Dept B.S.4., Abbey National Building Society, FREEPOST, 201 Grafton Gate F^cr , 
MILTON KEYNES MK9 IDA. 

I/We enclose a cheque fbr£ 


■ 

I 
I 

I at my/our local branch in 

! Please send full details and an application card, 
j Minimum investment £25,000. 

j Interest will be credited annually. Remember rates may vary. 

J Fuff namefe) Mr/Mrs/Miss__ 

Address.. 


So be invested in a Gilt-Edged Bondshare Account 



Postcode 

Telephone . 
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BT cuts 





By David Thomas 

BRITISH TELECOM (BT) is to cut 
the prices of some of its internation- 
al digital satellite services. It is also 
establishing a long-lease satellite 
service with discounts on existing 
prices. 

The price cuts are on BTs Sat- 
Stream high-speed digital circuit 
for voice, video-conferencing and 
data communications, as well as on 
BTs parallel KiloStream service. 

Price cuts range from 8 to 13 per 
cent and are being offered on SatS- 
tream'a high capacity circuits. They 
are intended to persuade customers 
to increase the amount of data 
which they send by satellite. BT 
thinks that its high capacity circuits 
may have been over-priced relative 
to its lew capacity satellite circuits. 

At present, cukomers lease cir- 
cuits for short periods of variable 
length. BT is now introducing three 
to five-year leases on which there 
will be discounts of 5 per cent and 
10 per cent 

BTs satellite service began with 
a link to Canada in 1084. Links 
were extended to the US and Eu- 
rope last year. Mr Mike Ford, chief 
executive of the business division at 
BT International, said that demand 
for SatStream was growing “very 
satisfactorily” with almost 50 large 
companies now using iL 
O BT has been accused by the Na- 
tional Communications Union of 
treating its shareholders more fa- 
vourably than its staff. Replying to 
a pay offer in which BT insists on 
changes in working practices, the 
union says the company seemed de- 
termined “to treat its shareholders 
in an infinitely more favourable 
way than it is prepared to deal with 
its own staff." 


BY RICHARD EVANS 

THE GOVERNMENT is deter- 
mined to press ahead with the fund- 
amental reform of the rates (local 
property tax) system despite vocal 
opposition from those likely to be 


worst hit, including Local authori- ers as well es gainers. 


ties and industry in south-east Eng- 
land. 

The reforms, based on a uniform 
business rate and the replacement 
of domestic rates by a community 
charge or poll tax. will form a key 
element in the Conservative Party 
manifesto for the next general elec- 
tion. 

But as an indication of the priori- 
ty the proposals would have if the 
Government retained power, minis- 
ters are considering publishing a 
bill before the election, rather than 
a White Paper (Policy document). 

“Nothing has happened that 
makes us doubt that the basic struc- 
ture of our proposals is right," Mr 
William Waidegrave, the Environ- 
ment Minister responsible for local 
government, said. 

“We are gathering confidence 
that this is the right thing to do in 
policy terras," he said. 

The news will come as a blow to 
many local authorities in the south- 
east including Westminster City 
Council, which has been conducting 
a campaign against the uniform 
business rate. They fear it would in- 
crease rates in their areas by at 
least 15 to 20 per cent and drive 
business away. 

Until Mr Waldegrave's com- 
ments, which have the firm support 
of Mr Nicholas Ridley, Environ- 
ment Secretary, there had been 
continuing doubts over the Govern- 
ment's commitment because of the 


BY MAURICE SAMUELSON 

THE SIZEWELL B nuclear power 
station on the east coast of England 
is unlikely to be built and there is 
also no early prospect of new orders 
for coal-fired stations, says a gloo- 
my report on the outlook for Brit- 
ain's power plant suppliers. 

The study, by Laing and Cruick- 
shank. the London stockbrokers, 
gives a warning that UK generating 
equipment makers ■‘will progres- 
sively run out of work over the next 
few years, and there is little pros- 
pect of recovery for several years at 
least after that." 

Mr Nick Cunningham, its author, 
echoes the gloomy conclusions of a 
recent report to the National Eco- 
nomic Development Council fore- 
casting further contraction of the 
industry and the risk that when or- 
ders do revive equipment will have 
to be imported because of lack of 
UK capacity to supply it 

Sizewell. writes Mr Cunningham, 
will not only be deferred until after 
the next general election but is un- 
likely to receive approval even after 
the election. 

Despite reports that the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is con- 
sidering two new large coal-fired 
stations in southern England, he be- 
lieves that no such alternative to 

Pay rising at 
‘three-times 
inflation rate’ 

By Helen Hague 

BASIC PAY levels of clerical and 
manual workers are increasing by 
nearly three times the rate of infla- 
tion, according to a survey pub- 
lished today. 

The latest six monthly national 
survey carried out by Regional Re- 
ward Surveys shows that annual in- 
creases for clerical staff were 7.0 
per cent and those for manual 
workers, 6.9 per cent. 

ft argues that -.-.ith the latest Re- 
tail Price Index at 2.5 per cent cleri- 
cal and “operative" staff in full time 
employment are much better off in 
real terms than they have been for 
many years. 

According to the survey, which 
covered 275,000 employees in 644 
companies, the increase in pay for 
qualified operative staff in all in- 
dustries is a reflection of skill short- 
age developing in many areas. 

The companies surveyed in- 
cluded many small and medium- 
sized operations, often with no for- 
mal union bargaining agreement 
The report concludes that this un- 
derscores the trend that manage- 
ments are offering increases on a 
"need to pay" rather than a “union 
demand" basis. 

The survey shows that the aver- 
age basic pay fnr all grades of pri- 
vate sector office staff is £5.921 
(£114 a week), and for operative 
staff £62202 (El 1ft a week). Pay in , 
the London area is 35 per cent 
above the national average for cleri- 
cal staff and 11 per cent above for 
manual workers. 

Other regional variants show that 
the traditionally lower pjid York- 
shire and north east Midlands 
areas are showing a movement up 
the relative pay scale, whereas Staf- 
fordshire (West Midlands) and 
north-west cf England are showing 
falls. 


Sizewell would be built for at least way to create a public mood which 


five years. 


The "most likely outcome" is a ject of disposal of long-lived nuclear 
continuation or stepping up of the waste. 


refurbishment programme for ex- , . . ... . , 

isting coal plant! as is happening in 5* ^ 

the US. But this would fail to pro- *““! response to Horn* of 

vide enough vork to touintoiuZ SSfffKSTSiSrta 


UK manufacturers at their current 

am s management 

Further refurbishment oF exist- 5®““*™* 
ing coal-fired stations would afso, in ~ ! “. and f d ^ nct ne 
Mr Cunningham’s view, be very at- 


tractive for the Government be- 
cause of the current low cost of fos- 
sil fuel. However, this would not be 
a satisfactory replacement for new 
power station work because it 
would not load the manufacturers’ 
capacity. 

The Sizewell proposals for a US- 
style pressurised water reactor led 
to Britain's longest-running public 
inquiry. When it ended in April last 
year it had been running for 27 
months. The inquiry inspector’s re- 
port has still to be published. 

O In the face of severe criticism by 
MPs. Britain’s nuclear industry has 
promised to try to overcome public 
unease by adopting “Rolls-Royce" 
solutions to the disposal of low-level 
nuclear waste. 

The industry sees this as the only 


Hie MPs' report said discharges 
from the Sellafield reprocessing 
plant in Cumbria, north-west Eng- 
land, has turned the Irish Sea into 
the most radioactive stretch of wa- 
ter in the world. 

Response to this report yesterday 
came on behalf of the electricity 
generating boards in England and 
Scotland, British Nuclear Fuels 
(which operates Sellafield), the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority and the 
Nuclear Industry Radioactive 
Waste Executive (Nirex). 

This response, which followed in- 
terim comments on aspects of the 
select committee's report, made 
clear that the industry wished to 
continue disposing of low-level 
waste as soon as possible rather 
than continuing to store it 


BRITAIN SUPPORTS LESS RESEARCH THAN TRADING RIVALS 

Call to boost scientific spending 


adverse impact the proposals would 
have on a wide range of business 
and domestic ratepayers. Any alt- 
ernative to the rates is bound to be 
a political gamble as it involves los- 


BY DAVID FTSHLOCK, SCENCE EDITOR 

BRITAIN is spending less on sden- It believes these additions would 
tific research per bead of popular restore the real value of the science 
tion than the US, Japan, West Ger- budget to its 1980 leveL 
many, France or the Netherlands. The advisory board also wants 
' Its spending on research is also com pens ation tor exchange rate 
lower than any of its European changes on national subscriptions 
trading rivals as a percentage of to international research pro- 
gross domestic product grammes, which will erode an esti- 

These facts emerge from the lat- mated £9m from the 1987-88 budget, 
est report of the UK Government's Sir David, in a letter accompa- 
seien tific advisers, who brief Mr nying his latest report, says the mo- 
Kenneth Baker, Secretary for Edu- rale of the British scientific commu- 
cation and Science, on the national nity has never been lower. 


Ministers have found a substan- 
tial degree of support for the re- 
forms within the Conservative Par- 
ty, however, and a majority of reso- 
lutions submitted for debate at the 
Tory Party conference in October 
have been in favour. 

Mrs Thatcher told the 1922 Com- 
mittee of Conservative backbench- 
ers last week that she was deter- 
mined to push ahead with the re- 
forms, which would be introduced 
from 1990 in England and Wales. 

Scotland is on an advanced time 
table and a bill will be in the 
Queen's Speech in November for 
the introduction of the changes 
there from 1988-89. 

Consultations on the proposals, 
which were outlined in a Govern- 
ment Green Paper (discussion docu- 
ment) published last January, con- 
tinue until the end of October. A de- 
cision will then be made on when to 
publish a White Paper or a bilL 

The key proposals are to replace 
domestic rates over a 10-year period 
from 1990 with a poll tax on all 
adults, and to replace the non-do- 
mestic rate by a national business 
rate levied on all commercial and 
industrial property. The proceeds 
would be pooled centrally and redis- 
tributed to all local authorities. 

A uniform business rate would in- 
volve a strong redistributive ele- 
ment Shifting tiie burden of non-do- 
mestic rates from highly rated au- 
thorities. 


science budget 


According to his report the na- 


The present planning figure for tional needs which the science base 
the 1987-88 science budget is £6 28m. exists to meet have become more 
The Advisory Board for the Re- pressing in recent years, and the 
search Councils, under the chair- pressures are still growing. 


semiconductors, aerospace, pharm- 
aceuticals petrochemicals - are 
now mature industries. 

New science based core technolo- 
gies are now being developed, 
which offer the promise of revitalis- 
ing old industries and launching 
new ones. 

Concern about the already weak 
and arguably deteriorating competi- 
tive position of British industry in- 
creases the pressure on the science 
base, the advisory board says. 

It finds considerable evidence 
that British industry is recognising 
the increasing importance of closer 
interaction with the science base, 
and says there are examples of in- 


j Tory chief 

pending junts at 

! reform of 

nomic competitors who have in- ; 

creased their public spending on j ■ AvaAfifC 

science -"in some cases very signif- | 

icantly." 

The brain drain of scientists from g* • I 1 

Britain provides evidence of the Tflfl* 10D1.6SS 

failure of its investment to keep up | *■ *■ J 

jrith that of its competitors, the | possmun of dtHenaraai 

•°llie 'Government has authorised 

by there- Hunt write. 

sfsrsrsSsrs -St's 


mans hip of Prof Sir David Phillips, Industry's expectations of the dustry "recruiting leading academic . oology Group- 


set op to vm i^ to ^to.Bhon , .Sy higher 

SEES ! TOSl h,t by - 

Science and Public Expenditure employment 
2386; report from the Advisory J It was emphasised that Mr TebOlt 
Board for the Research Councils. was yaking spontaneously in re- 
Available free from the Department „ +„ a Question during an audi- 
S. en<* Participation session on York- 

London SEL Sfa Neverthcless. ii is clear that has 

_ grven some thought to the matter 

t naloVIAA and it could be one «rf the subjects 

" Ual^lUVv discussed in the Tore party policy 

groups which later this year will 
1 JP* _ • J start drawing up a programme for 

(l6f iCll the party's next general election 

Mr Tebbit told television viewers 
"Perhaps we should be a little 

tougher on the benefits in those 

UK motor TRADE areas where there are jobs sc that 

£ (fob) first quarter we can be a little more generous in 

r rx p<t p T < t areas where there is high unem- 

1 080 1 oas ploymenL” 

Can a aS - 9 333.4 “Some people find life on the 

C uuu mini la I safety net a little too comfortable, 

vehicle 95JB 1020 They don’t attempt to climb the lad- 

other motor der. But these days it is not unusual 

products Sss.i 857.7 peop] c to take jobs and leave 

MWOWTS themselves worse off than they 

Cara 1.20&5 1 - 083 - 8 would have been on benefit" 

wo 187 j 0 M* Michael Meacher, Labour’s 

othai motor social services spokesman, said last 

products 7B8JB 734.1 night "How can Mr Tebbit serious 

TRADE BALANCE ly pretend that unemployment ben- 

Cata -naan -765A efit is a disincentive to return to 

Cot inna rriat work when the number of unem- 

vahfdea -129-4 - 844 ployed is over 10 times the number 

Otber motor of vacancies at any time? His ven- 

producta 71 -3 detta against the unemployed is 

Total -87B.7 -nao a blind to distract attention 

source: society at Motor itouwnn end away from the real cause of rising 
T/aaers from customs and Ejcoo mass unemployment - the Govem- 
stetrsOcs. mAnf* nwn roctrirtiw mnnotanct 


the Oxford biophysicist, recoin- science base have increased pod 
mends an increase of at least £35m are continuing to increase. 


scientists, in some cases complete 
with their entire research teams" 
The volume of research commis- 


(5 per cent) in the science budget Throughout the developed world. The volume of research commis- 
for 1987-68, rising to £50m more (6 the industries which helped to fos- sinned by industry from the science 
per cent) in the fallowing year, and ter the postwar economic boom - base has also grown. But there is 
£60m (10 per cent) in 1989/90. cars, electronics, consumer goods, foreign competition from major eco- 


Science and Public Expenditure 
1986; report from the Advisory 
Board for the Research Councils. 


will enable it to approach the sub- 


which last March described Brit- 
ain’s management of nuclear waste 
as amateurish and haphazard, and 
demanded strict new controls on ra- 


£80m (10 per cent) in 1989/90. 

FT refuses to 
sell 50% stake 
in Economist 

By Martin Dickson 
MR EVELYN de Rothschild, 

rhnirmnn of the Ef w mmhl pub- 
lishing company, an A yni^ 
members of its staff are under- 
stood to have approached the 
Pearson group recently and pro- 
posed that R sell its 50 per cent 
stake in the Economist 

However, Pearson - which 
owns the Financial Tunes and 
holds its Economist stake 
through the FT - is understood to 
have rejected the idea, viewing 
the shareholding as a sound, 
long-term investment 

The approach preceded a clash 
last week between Pearson and 
the Economist's mwwpnMrt, 
led by Mr de Rothschild, over an 
increase in the company’s bor- 
rowing limits. 

Mr de Rothschild is thought to 
have argued that increasing 
competition between the FT and 
the Economist was leading to 
conflicts of interest and that 
Pearson’s stake should be 9old to 
other interested parties, includ- 
ing senior Economist executives. 

Mr de Rothschild was not 
available for comment yesterday 
but he was quoted at tbe week- 
end as saying that the Economist 
had expanded into areas of 
competition with the FT and 
“Pearson may not want us to 
grow at such a speed, or into 
areas which compete with the FT 
and its publishing interests." 

Pearson is understood to reject 
the conflict of interest claims and 
to suspect that the manoeuvre 
might have been an attempt to 
buy it out cheaply. 

Last week a resolution to in- 
crease tile Economist's borrow- 
ing from £L2m to £39m was 
blocked at an extraordinary gen- 
eral meeting of shareholders 
when Pearson voted against. 

Lord Blah e nham. chairman of 
Pearson, said the FT did not be- 
lieve that the Economist’s ability 
to grow in the interests of all 
shareholders required such an 
immediate increase, although it 
would readily approve a sma ller 
one. 


Motor industry trade balance 
slumps to near £lbn deficit 


BY KENNETH GOODING, MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT 

THE SERIOUS deterioration in the year, show that the UK’s trade in 
UK's balance of trade in motor in- commercial vehicles, which went 


dustry products continued in the 
first quarter of this year when the 
deficit reached nearly Elbn. 

The adverse balance worsened by 


into the red for the first time only in 
1983, seems destined to go ever 
deeper into deficit 
The adverse balance on commer- 


C260.1m, or 36.2 per cent compared dal vehicles in the first quarter was 


with the first three months of 1985, 
to £978.7m. 

All sectors of the industry put up 


53 per cent worse than that for the 
same period last year. 

Trade in parts, accessories and 


weaker performances than in the other motor products, inrinriing ag- 
coiresponding period of 1985 but riculturai tractors, also suffered 
the Society ol Motor Manufacturers and worsened by 48.0 per cent com- 
and Traders (SMMT) said currency pared with the 1985 first quarter. 


exchange rate changes were mainly 
to Mamp by making import prices 
higher and export receipts lower. 


The deficit for cars, already the 
most substantial burden on the 
trade performance, was 20 per cent 


The society pointed out that ex- worse in tire quarter, 
ports to the US, largely invoiced in The number of cars imported to 
dollars, suffered from a sterling ex- the UK in the first quarter rose by 1 
change rate which moved from per cent on the same period at 1985 
SU1 in the first quarter of 1985 to from 281,743 to 284,256, while car 
$1.43 in the early part of this year, exports fell by 8 per -cent from 
“As both imports and exports ad- 62,400 to 57,366. 
jnst to the realignment of the pound Although built-up car exports by 

against other currencies, it is to be both Austin Rover, the Rover 
hoped the balance of trade will im- Group (formerly BL) subsidiary, 


UK MOTOR TRADE 
C (fob) finrt quarter 

EXPORTS 

108a 1885 

285.9 333.4 


VBhi cI n 954 IM 

Other motor 

products 858.1 857.7 

IMPORTS 

Care 1,2055 1,098.8 

Co mme rc i al 

vaMcfoa 2254 187 JO 

Other motor 

product* TB8J& 738.1 

TRADE BALANCE 
Care -9206 -78M 

Corn mare i a f 

vehicles -1294 - 844 

O the r motor 

products 71.3 13A6 

Total -878.7 -7184 


prove," the society said. 


and Jaguar improved, shipments of 


The statistics, compiled by the so- kits by Pteugeot-Talbot UK to Iran - 
dety from Customs and Excise fig- where they are assembled into the 
ures which have been delayed this Peykan, that country's best-selling 


Business training for jobless 


BY ALAN PIKE, INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT 


GOVERNMENT support for a new ister responsible for the Govern- 
prog amine designed to capture the menfs inner cities initiative, will 
entrepreneurial potential of young anounce details of the plan in a 
people in deprived inner city areas speech to business leaders in the 
will be announced by Mr Kenneth north-east city of Middlesbrough - 
Clarke, Paymaster General, today, itself one of the eight task force 
The programme, entitled Head areas which the Government desig- 
Start, will be run in collaboration nated earlier this year, 
with tiie Industrial Society. In its The other areas are North Ken- 
first year it will offer, enterprise sington and North fteckham in Lon- 
training to 3,000 young people in don: Chapeltown, Leeds; Highfields, 
the Government's inner city task Leicester; Moss Side, Manchester; 
force areas. St Paul's, Bristol; and Handsworth, 

Head Start is intended to give Birmingham. Head Start will run in 
practical advice and business train- all except Manchester and Bir- 
ing to unemployed 18- 25-year-olds mingham. 

who display the potential to start Mr Clarke will also tell his audi- 
their own businesses. Industralists ence that the Government intends 


and chambers of commerce in the to relax the restrictions on profit- for long-term unemployed people. 


task force areas will be urged by making for private sector compa- 


s * aft9tfc * menfs own restrictive monetarist 

car - were substantially down. . 

Peugeot-Talbot pointed out at the D PROPOSALS from the European 
weekend that so far this year only Commission on legislation to be del- 
7,800 kits have been exported to egated from Westminster to Bros- 
Iran against the 47,000 for the contains too few checks, ac- 
whole of 1985. cording to a House of Lords report - 

The Lords select committee on the 

0 w 1 European communities welcomes 

1% I fiie principle of more delegation. 

fll^Rr ' which it believes will make the EEC 

' more efficient and speed up prog- 

ress towards a real common mar- 

„ j. ket But it fears that vital national 

Akmwt all current Commuady individual interests and tiS 

principle of democratic accountabU- 
thonties, chanties or churches. The itv could be at rick 
Government and Confederation of ,Iy °° uw at rak - 
British Industry have been examin- □ TALKS on teachers' pay re- 
ing ways of increasing private sec- mained deadlocked after almost 
tor involvement, including possible three days of discussions between 
changes in the rules which have employers and unions. The two 
prevented sponsors from profiting sides were “a long way apart" on 
from schemes. proposed salary levels, although 

The Government has decided to broad unders tanding has been 
tell the Manpower Services Com- reached on some aspects of teach- 4 
mission to revise its Community era' future contractual duties, said a*" 
Programme guidance to allow pri- local authority spokesman, 
vate sector organisations to make □ JOINT TOC-Labour Party prop- 
smne private gain from schemes, sals on changes in employment law 
provided there is wider community - which would require unions to 
benefit and useful work experience hold secret ballots - will come un- 
unemployed people, der fire at the TUC Congress in 


the Government to support the pro- 
ject 

Mr Clarke, the Employment Min- 


nies which provide places on the 
Community Programme for the 
long-term unemployed. 


_ Thia dedrion will be accompan- September, according to the preli- 
ledby the allocation of an addition- min ary agenda, 
al 1,400 Community Programme 

places in the eight task force areas. |r EMBARRASSED by disclosures 
during the Brinks-Mat gold robbery 


David LasceNes explains why the City’s club money system must end 


;es the liquidity rules 


US securities firm to 
join Stock Exchange 


AMONG THE victims of change 
I caused by deregulation in the City 
j of London - the Big Bang - will be 
I one of the City’s quainter practices, 

I so called club money. 

This is the system under which 
i UK banks have to maintain a pro 
; portion of their assets in the form of 
| deposits with the discount houses, 

! the banking institutions which 
make markets in short-term money 
I instruments and link the banking 
j system to the Bank of England. The 
| proportion is a minimum of 2H per 
cent, and an average of 5 per cent 
. This arrangement ensured that 
j there was alwajs enough liquidity 
; in the UK banking system to keep it 
| operating smoothly, and that indi- 
! vidual banks had quick access to 
[ funds if they needed them. Without 
good liquidity, there is a danger 
i that or. otherwise solvent bank can 
. get into trouble and trigger a major 
i banking crisis because its assets tance or good liquidity manage- 
! art* not readily realisable to meet a ment, and its impact on bank costs, 
j sudden demand for cash. The paper defines the assets that 

• But as part c-f its plan to bring banks must have for liquidity pur- 

i more openness w UK hanking, the poses (cash, bank bills etc) and pro 

j Bank of England decided 18 months poses various formulae for working 
j ago thaL dub money would have to out how much banks should hold. It 
| go before the Big Bang on October also proposes that the 11 major 
! "7. In its place it has now proposed commercial banks be the main 
! new arrangements to preserve li- holders of liquidity, with other 
: quidily. and these were contained banks either holding their own di- 
; in a paper released for debate last redly, or indirectly in Lhe form of 
' week. deposits with a clearer. 

!• The immediate reaction of most The same formula will be applied 
; bankers is that the proposals are to aJJ banks regardless of their sire 
I sensible and will be no mere oner- or balance sheet structure, largely 
| mis than the self-imposed liquidity because the maintenance of a liquid 
I rules which all banks have. "Gen- banking system is considered to be 
! erally. they ore in lino with our cur- a cost which all banks must share, 
j rent practice, and I would guess Even so, individual bonks will have 
that the amounts of liquidity being to discuss their liquidity manage- 
'■ demanded will be well within what ment with the Bank. 

I we already observe," said Mr Rob- One concern among bankers is 
j eri Close, assistant treasurer of that the creation of a two-tier sys- 

i Barclays Bank. tem of clearing and other banks 

| Even so the paper is being closely could cause complications in the 
scrutinised because of the impor- markeL When non-clearing banks 


* $.1 « i 1 1 : : If 





BY BARRY RILEY 

DREXEL Burnham Lambert, one 
of the leading New York securities 
groups, has announced its intention 
to join the London Stock Exchange 


Wal last week, the Government is 
IQ fll»M already studying ways in which 

JL Al ill iii banks can be encouraged to tip-off 

_ authorities about suspicious move- 

i VPnQnflA ment of funds. It was disclosed dur- 

jAVliAil2£v in £ the trial that a gang passed 

° “any millions cd pounds of bullion 

through a bank in Bristol with ap- 
i , . . . . . . parent indifference to any risk of 

ket making and might enter into exposure. * 


formal commitments at a later 
stage. 


W WTO iAMWUU KJUA4V LiAUIOUEC t u “TV T L 

in time for the “Big Bang" changes , T Ogl y Merrill Lynch among the 
on October 27. US firms has so far joined the stock 

The move is said to be part of 0ther 

Drexers international expansion Drexel and Goldinan- 

strategy and will allow the firm to ^ b “ auae 

expand its market making activities ? *5 vo,ve ^curbs on 

in non-US equities, with an exnpha- t * ieir actm t ies m ^ securities, 
sis on tiie UK. Until the Big Bang, London stock 

However, Drexel failed to appear market firms are required to sepa- , 
on a preliminary list of stock ex- rate their broking and market-mat 
change equity market makers pub- ing activities in domestic securities ' 
listed earlier this month. creating severe difficulties for US ' 

The list included only two Ameri- firms, which operate on an integrat- 
can securities firms, Merrill Lynch ed basis. Merrill Lynch is tteonly 
and Goldman Sachs. But file stock US firm which has felt it worth- 
exchange indicated at that time while to set up the complex stnie- 
that otter New York firms had re- tures needed to comply with the 


Sir Robin Leigh-Pembeiton, Governor of (he Bank of England 


quested technical facilities for mar- stock exchange's requirements. 


□ NATIONAL Seed Development 
Organisation, which derives most Of 
its income from producing an d mar - - 
keting seed varieties, is to be prwfr®* 
Used along with the research func- 
tion of the Plant Breeding Institute. 

The Department of Education 
and Science intends to sell the two 
bodies together to a private buyer - 
either to a commercial company or 
to their own staff, who are trying to 
mount a management buy-out. Min- 
isters have ruled out a share flota- 
tion. 

□ THE LIBEBAL/SDP Alliance 
launched a campaign to present a 
united front at the next general 
election and to rebut Labour and 
Conservative allegations of differ- 
ences between the two parties. 


offer deposits to dearers, they will sors to decide at an international 
have to state whether these are for level through the Basle-based 
liquidity purposes or not If they Cooke Committee which tries to co- 
are, they are likely to be quoted a ordinate banking supervision be- 
Iowet rate because the clearing tween different countries, 
bank will, under the Bank's pro- However, larger banks already 
posed rules, have to match these de- actively manage their non-sterling 
posits with liquid assets of its own liquidity by bolding certificates of 
on a one-for-one basis. deposit and Government bills de- 


Banks on profit growth path 


The Bank expects that the mar- nominated in other currencies. profits of between 20 and 25 per 
ket will find its own pricing for Other points of the paper which cent to about £1.4bn in the first half 
these deposits. But if non-clearing bankers are likely to raise with the of this year, according to City bank 
banks get a poor rate for their li- Bank concern the definitions of li- stock analysts, 
quidity deposits, they may prefer to quid assets, and the need for a for- The bank s interim reporting sea- 


BY OUR BANKING CORRESPONDENT 

THE UK's big four commercial 
(clearing) banks are expected to 

rate up an increase in their total 

profits of between 20 and 25 per Da|J Ijt „, 
cent to about £1.4bn in the first half f^^ 1 * 
of this year, according to City bank MfcSand 


NatWmt 


1S86(£m) ibm 
actual forec ast* 

403 4G0-475 

264 335t 

151 185-210 

354 400-445 


soosot^^onFndaywho, 

case indirect liquidity holdings may is quite easy for unscrupulous Lloyds Bank reported a 27 per cent ememwH Moniiqu. t AciS^ ^ 

— ■* — ■ rise to C335m. However, these tig- m ^ ^ 


die out quite quickly. 


banks to “window dress” their bal- 


Some bankers have pointed out ance sheets to make them look 
that the paper concerns only star* more liquid than they really are. 


,11 -q sheets to make them look ures contained no surprises be- , , , . ..„ . . 

more liquid than they really are. cause they had been foreshadowed J^dBantBarchtys Bank is due to ness is also likelv^h^T^i 

ling liquidity despite the fact that The end of dub money will also by the forecast wtocb Lloyds made re P° rt °° August 7. BarclayTmUe 

most major banks have large liabili- deprive the discount houses of a only a few weeks before during its The biggest boost to the banks' in the firsttelf m Ital X 9 

ties in other currencies, particularly plentiful supply of cheap funds abortive takeover bid for the Stan- earnings is coming from their do- other prabte™ 

the dollar. The Bank’s view is that it from the banks, which could affect dardi Chartered Bank. ** where shipping and soverei ft 

is beyond its remit to say what non- their profits. But the houses claim FVesh results begin tomorrow there has been strong demand both have roLfe an^n 
sterling assets are of sufficiently that dub money had ceased to be as with National Westminster Bank, for consumer bans and mortgages, sions wfajch^ teSFSLw pr ^ 

high quality and liquidity to count- cheap and important to them as it the fargest ofthefour dearersand Tte dedme m mfartionhas ate) doubtful debtTnmv 


cost* and the healthier economic 
sbouJd redace foan losses. 

side, the fall in 
nmrn? Ml sjueezed the 
make by lend- 
tog out the balances on their cur- 
J™***®* 5 on which they pay no 
£"!■ ^^“ers are also 
jjeepmg their money in interest- 

& a K^ hhasadd “ i 

The banks’ international busi- 
S““ 8,80 Kkely to be lacklustre. 


high quality and liquidity to count - 
that is something for bank supervi* 


was before. 


continue on Thursday with the Mid.- held back the growth in the hanky 


ma y ease, hut not 
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Look at it from his point of view. 

In 1985 Id’s turnover was over £1 bn. 
with pre-tax profits up by 33%. A major 
achievement by any standards and built on 
solid growth. 

We now supply more electronic -point- 
of-sale systems to UK retailers than any other 
manufacturer. 

The financial sector and manufacturing 
industries , are also investing more than ever 
before in ICL computers. 


In the public sector, you’ll find us hard 
at work in the majority of local government 
offices, in every Regional Health Authority, as 
well as easing the burden on the DHSS and 
Inland Revenue. 

Essential public services like the water, 
gas and electricity industries, all rely on ICL 
information systems. And we play a significant 
role in key areas of the nation’s defence. 

Without ICL, Britain could grind to a 
halt tomorrow. Fortunately, however, we’re 


looking much further ahead than that 

By exploiting new technologies like high 
speed fibre optics, and through our leader- 
ship in networking, ICL are assured of a 
major role in all sectors of Britain’s economy 
for many years to come. 

And some people would give their right 
arm to be in that position. 


ICL 

YouVe in good company. 




Are ICL’s competitors 
developing chips on their shoulders? 


Mnl4 ... niMr society AUSTIN REED THE AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION. GEC AVIONICS. BANKERS' AUTOMATED CLEARING SERVICES. BBC. BRITANNIA BUILDING SOCIETY. BRITISH GAS CORPORATION. BR IJISH^IL ENGINEERING. CARREFOUR. 

^nglia iuSmnc GRO up. CITY of SHEFFIELD, coats patons. co-operative wholesale society, dalgety uk. dhss. do it all. the equitable life assurance society, f. hinds, ferranti. 

liwicFR SIDDELEY GROUP HIGHLAND REGIONAL COUNCIL H. M. CUSTOMS AND EXCISE. IMPERIAL GROUP. INLAND REVENUE. KELLOGG COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN. KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. KWIK- FIT. LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
^^V^.^LOW^COM^^Y.^ET^BC^. MILK MARl^ING BOARD. PROVINCIAL INSURANCE. RACAL ELECTRONICS. ROYAL DOULTON.J.SAINSBURY. H. SAMUEL. W. H. SMITH. SPILLERS FOODS. STYLO BARRETT.THORN EMI.VISiONHIRE.WICKES. 
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At Credit Suisse/ you can have the world's No.l 
underwriters working for you. 


Together with our partner Credit Suisse 
First Boston, we are the world’s foremost 
issuing house, handling over US$60 bil- 
lion in security issues annually. 

Why not put the same global dout 
and unparalleled banking know-how to 
work for you? With our unmatched capi- 


tal commitment and worldwide resources 
at your fingertips, you can swiftly and 
effectively tap capital markets whenever 
you need 

Since 1856 international corporations 
and governments have relied on Credit 
Suisse for in-depth advice, placing power, 


capital placing and securities trading 
both in Switzerland and abroad. 


Credit Suisse. We do mora to keep 
you at the top. 



CREDIT SUISSE 
CS 


Zurich {Head office) • Abu Dhabi • Atlanta • Booing • Beirut ■ Bogota * Buenos Aires • Cairo • Calgary • Caracas ■ Chicago ■ Frankfurt • Rurtti ■ Guernsey 
London - Los Angeles - Unembowg- Manama (Bahrain] -Maboume- Mexico City- Miami - Monte Carlo - Montreal - Munch -Nassau (Bahamas)- New' 
Paris ■ Rio da Janeiro ■ San Francisco * S3o Paula - Singapore ■ Stuttgart • Tehran - Tokyo - Toronto - Vancouver 


Houston -Jo ha nne sb urg 
Number^ ■ Osaka- Panama 
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AFINANCIALTIMES SURVEY 

PACIFIC RIM 

-ARENA FOR ECONOMIC GROWTH - 

Publication date : 20 October 1986 
Copy date : 22 September 1986 

The end of the Vietnam War in 1975 saw the 
coming of age of a new economic and political region, 
grouped around the rim of the Pacific Ocean. Many of 
the nations in the region, strategically located on trade 
routes vita! to both East and West, have enjoyed 
unprecedented economic vitality. In the future, the 
Pacific Rim is likely to play an even more important role 
in the development of the global economy, signalling 
an important tilt in power and continuing to' 
spearhead economic reform and technical innovation. 

The survey will be published one month before 
the prestigious PACRIM ’86 symposium which is being 
held in Perth from 16-19 November 1986. The 
importance of this event is reflected by the status of ■ 
the speakers and has already ensured a maximum 
audience of Chief Executives, Managing Directors and 
other professionals from the region itself, and also 
from around the world. 

Promotional support for this survey includes a 
mailing of the survey to all speakers and delegates 
attending PACRIM ’86 before they leave for Perth. 

Copies of the survey will also be distributed at the 
symposium. 

For more information about advertising in this survey and a copy 
of the synopsis, contact: 

Ron Mann 

Financial Times, Bracken House, 

1 0 Cannon Street London EC4P 4BY 

Tel: 01-248 8000 ext 3595 Telex: 885033 F1NTIM G 

Survey subject to change at the discretion of the Editor 


COMPUTER INDUSTRY 

Peter Bruce reports on a West Gennan group s success 

Nixdorf s obsession with quality 


KLAUS LUTT has developed a 
sort of bemused and very dis- 
arming facial arrangement 
which he uses to answer ques- 
tions about how much longer 
Nixdorf, die West German com- 
puter group that he runs, can 
continue to grow so quickly. 

The company’s total rales 
have risen at .an average 21 per 
cent a year since 1980. Revenue 
from outside Germany has 
grown an average 52.6 per cent 
in the same time. By the end 
. of next year, Nixdorf will have 
doubled its DM 2.7bn (*L3bn) 

! 1983 turnover. 

The value of the company’s 
assets has doubled to DM 4bn 
! in the last five years and financ- 
1 ing this growth has seemed to 
be almost effortless. In 1984 
Nixdorf went public, raising 
around DM 550m. Last year.it 
raised a further. DM 220m 
through a rights issue and since 
last June Mr Luft has had in 
h?a pocket permission from 
shareholders to raise another 
DM L5bn at any time in the 
next five years. 

Nixdorf s strengths have 
attracted sceptics among the 
hundreds of analysts who 
specialise in the computer 
industry. Until now it has been 
fashionable to write the com- 
pany off as rather bright but 
destined probably by virtue of 
its own size and the size of the 
competition to remain tied np 
in its traditional domestic and 
European markets. 

Now even that mgy no longer 
be true. Nixdorf is about to 
announce that it has won a 
SlOOm order for its computers 
from Montgomery Ward, one of 
the biggest retail chains in the 
US. Not only will the order 
transform the company’s pro- 
file In the huge US computer 
market, of which it has only a 
minute share, but the order will 
marie the end of the first direct 
dash with IBM on its borne 
territory to a sector which Nix- 
dorf regards as one of its 
specialities. 

In many ways this is extra- 
ordinary. Heinz Nixdorf, Nix- 
dorfs founder and chairman, 
died suddenly in March this 
year. It would have been quite 
reasonable to expect of a young 
West German company that It 
would at least pause for breath 
(or at worst begin to fall apart) 
after the passing of such a 
central figure. 

But his successors have 
ploughed on at the same frene- 
tic pace he used to set and a 
mere five minutes Inside the 


group’s Paderborn headquarters 
are enough to convince an 
observer that this is not just 
another West Gennan office. - 

The people in it are very 
friendly and almost casual with 
each other. Young, relaxed 
and confident, Mr Luft, 44, and 
his deputy, Mr Arno Bohn, 38, 
fit perfectly into the mood, 
although neatly 24400 employ- 
ees around the work! depend on 
them also being very smart. - 

It is part of a cor p o ra te 
legacy left by Heinz Nixdorf. 
The company is SO highly de- 
centralised, says one London 
stockbroker, “ that hits keep 
breaking off like amoeba.” Em- 
ployees are encouraged to put 
their own ideas into practice. 
“ Everyone has a target,”, says 
the analyst. . . 

“The key to the success of 
our business is - our human 
resources,” says Mr Luft, who 
has spent most of his working 
life at Nixdorf. “You have to 
develop your own corporate 
culture. We invest a lot in 
young people to make them 
ready to manage growth.” 
About 1.000 young job seekers 
have already been taken on in 
Germany this .year alone. 

This 11 culture,” say luft and 
Bohn, also operates as a 
defence mechanism, making it 
almost Impossible to merge Nix- 
dorf (even if the two majority- 
owning ‘ charitable trusts 
agreed) with something foreign 
to it It implies that the com- 
pany’s independence is, at 
least among the employees, 
taken for granted despite 
periodic rumours to the ; con- 
trary. “ How can you have such 
a culture when you iterge ? ” 
asks the chairman. . 

People not that close -to, or 
whimsical abdut the company 
argue that Nixdorf s success has 
more basic roots. Unusually for 
a computer manufacturer, they 
say. Nixdorf is not too pre- 
occupied with fancy .pieces of 
technology. The company is 
market and sales led and it 
makes a big effort in service 
and back-up. 

Nixdozfs strategy has been 
to put itself about as a supplier 
of total computer systems— 
which it rather grandly calls 
“ solutions ” — to carefully tar- 
geted and scrupulously tended 
market niches. The company is 
at its strongest among small 
business users, retailers and 
banks. Considering that the 
group makes only 10 per emit of 
its sales outside Europe. Mr 
Bohn is able to data that “we 
don’t see saturation in our. 
markets ” with some justifica- 
tion. • • ; . 



APPOINTMENTS 


Managing director 
for HTV Group 


HTV GROUP has appointed 
Mr Tim Knowles to the new post 
of managing director from 
August L The creation of this 
new post follows the appoint- 
ment of Sr Melvyn Rosser aa 
chairman at the beginning of 
1986. The late Lord Harlech 
held the dual positions of chair- 
man and Chief executive' until his 
death in Jan uary 1985. Mr 
Knowles joined HTV Limited In 
1969. In 1975 he was appo inted 
financial director of HTV Ltd 
and became assistant managing 
director in 1981, a post which he 
will now relinquish- He was 
al so ap pointed financial director 
■of HTV Group when the company 
was form ed on the restructure or 
the HTV group In 1976 and for 
the last eight years has been 

commercial /A na nciil director. 
He has been chairman of Data- 
day since 1983 and is a director 
of Frost & Reed (Holdings). 
both of which are subsidiaries of 
HTV Group. ^ 

TELFOS HOLDINGS has 
appointed Mr J. W. Mai ins 
managing director. He has 
resigned from the board of The 
Chillixigton Corporation. 

* 

Ms Jean Davis has joined 
CHEMICAL BANK INTER- 
NATIONAL as an associate 
director-corporate - finance in 
the North American Group with 
responsibilities for -coverage /of 
US names. Ms Davis was pre- 
viously with Chase Manhattan on 
the securities side. 

* 

. Mr Eric Cater has j coined the 
board of WOLD as fi n ancia l 
director from August 26. He ' 
joins from Citicorp Venture 
Capital where he was a director 
with special responsibility for 
finance, administration, and the 
making and monitoring of ven- 
ture capital investments. 

★ 

Sir Anthony JolUffe bag been 
appointed chairman of C. 6c W. 
WALKER HOLDINGS, succeed- 
ing Mr Bernard Madden. .Sir 
Anthony, former senior partner 
with JoIHffe Cork Ingram, 
formed with Mr John PIther the 
gineering concern Multiple 
Industries Group is 1982— which 
subsequently merged with C. & 
W. Walker in 1985. Sir Anthony 
is chairman of the Causeway 
Development Capital Fund, a 
director of Paccar UK, Fogarty 
and Japan Air Lines in the UK. 

AUSTIN REED has made the 
following appointments: Mr 
Graham G. Smith is promoted to 
men's merchandise director and 
appointed a director of Austin 
Reed Ltd. the retail division, on 
August 18. Mr Peter MLDoano 
U joining Chester Barrie and 
Austin Peed Manufacturing as 
production director designate 
from August 4 and will be 



Mr Tim Kno wles, ma 
director of HTV Group 

appointed a director of both 
companies. Mr Doano's most 
recent position was as chief 
executive of Lawtex Clothing, 
prior to which he was a senior 
consultant with Kurt Salmon. 
Mr Colin Wilson - is to be 
appointed marketing' director of 
Austin Reed Manufacturing with 
effect from - August 18. Mr 
Wilson has been a director of 
Aquawnitum’S wholesale division 
for the past six years and was 
previously with Burberry. Mr 
Hugh W, McClure will become 
managing director designate of 
J. A. Robertson & Sons (Dum- 
fries) the group's knitwear com- 
pany, as from October 1. Mr 
McClure will be joining from 
Kin tyre Knitwear (Scotland), 
where he is chief executive. 

"k 

Mr John Glaves has been 
appointed regional director for 
TARMAC ROADSTONE NORTH 
WEST, a major sector of 
Tarmac's UK aizamrin? mil 
blacktop operations. Hr Glaves 
replaces Mr Alan Rahilly, who 
has now taken up a senior 
appointment overseas within ibe 
quarry products division. Until 
the beginning of July, Mr Glaves 
was director of Tarmac Road- 
stone’s production and- transport 
In the east Midlands company. ' 
* 

Hr Christopher HackreH has 
been appointed commercial 
director of TELFORD DEVELOP 
KENT CORPORATION. He 
succeeds Mr Michael Morgan, 
who was recently . appointed 
general manager. 

* 

Mr Alan F. King, manager and 
secretary of the POLICE 
mutual ASSURANCE SOC, 
will be retiring at the end of 
November. He will be succeeded 
by the present deputy manager, 
air Peter J. Sharpe. Mr Sharpe 
joined the society as assistant 
secretary from the Norwich 
Union in 1967 and became 
deputy manager in 1975. 

International Appointments, 
Pa<fe 26 


Mr'Kfama Loft: the key to 
success is “our human re- 
sources” 

In this respect, the new US 
order could not have served 
the Germans better. It goes to 
a niche in which Nixd orf h as 
always claimed to be strong, 
making it appear to be a com- 
pany that knows where it is 
going in an often confused and 
fatalistic industry. 

- Nixdorf already has more 
than. 5,000 terminals in the US 
and it has been in that market 
for more than 18 years. But 
instead of doing in America 
what it was doing in Europe, it 
was selling “ little boxes ” to use 
Arno Bohn's phrase — pieces 
of stand-alone technology. The 
effort to break away from con- 
ventional US industry practice 
and sell systems is very recent; 
making tbe flBOm order. ite 
biggest ever in the US, that 
much sweeter. . 

There should be no comfort, 
then, for competitors . in the 
US or Europe in Nixdorf s cosh . 
mitment to niche- marketing. It 
did' not stop the company from 
entering the rtdecom. business 
in 1982 with private switching 
systems. By last-year, it had . 
claimed 19 per cent of the Ger- 
man PABX market against 
tough oldtimers like Semens 
and SSL . There are niches 
everywhere, as Nixdorf hav- 
proved by becoming the. Hggesf' 
supplier of computer equipment 
to banks in Europe. 

Luft and Bohn, consummate ' 
aaMsnuwi and incapable, it 
seems, of even contemplating 
failure, have- begun lb work 


other sectors. The jjgtunace • 
industry is. for instance, a new 
niche for which Nixdorf Jan be- 
gun to market a “ sataHon.” 
The company has already found 
a launch customer iff Awtria. A 
Factory automation rs airo bc. w 
ing steed up. an unnerving pros- 
pect for Siemens, down in 
which has until how 
been able to count computer 
controls for machine tools in . 
Germany as very much its own . 
preserve. . . ... . 

Executives in Siemens? public 
switching dMsfoo have also 
begun to cast faintly nervous 
glances at Nixdorf- Once* near - 
monopoly supplier of public 
exchanges to the B nndesp o a t, 
Siemens now baa to share con- 
tracts with SEI* : -But might 
Nlxdotf Bor.be an (deal pacifier 
for a new . cou aaran m, be it 
foreign or. German, trying to 
break into. German public 
te lecommunicatioiH? The Bun. 
despest plans to Invest in a new m 
country wide digital network.** 
first narrow then broadband, in 
the next 10 years matt of 
which, it seems now, wiQ go to 
just two contractors. . 

• Mr Luft wl£( fie drawn only 
half-way. “ Our place is in 
private systems,” he say*, look- 
ing- not quite sincere, “but 
there is always the temptation 
to do something else.” Even 
the scepticism about mergers 
and syn e r gy disappears. " it 
could be different in public 
switching, - he concedes. 

Nixdorf though is still small 
beer in' the world computer 
industry. Turnover last year of 
SH iftm mid net profits of 
DM 172m .are almost loose 
change measured against _ 
Siemen’s * 101 54.6bn and ® 

DH LSbn, or IBM’s gSObn and 
gliffbn (pre-tax) in the same 

year;-;-..., 

' Despite, this, or perhaps 
. because of it; the company is 
liked te the equity markets. 
Thee, stock it floated te Frank- 
furt at DM 380 two years ago 
is today DM 200 more expen- 
sive. It is now quoted te three 
Swiss bourses and is planning 
listings in Vienna and Paris. 
Xanidon. says Mr Luft, will be 
approached as soon as the EEC 
harmonises accounting rules. 

The listings outside Germany 
probably have more to do with 
publicity than with a need for 
tends but the welcome in 
London will be, all being well 
meanwhile, a warm one. “ These 
people,” enthuses Mr Derek ^ 
Batebridge, Warburg Securities 
.electronics expert, " are 
obsessed with quality.” 
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19 
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Bankonrel mi d- — 19 

Bank oflmfla U . 

Bank of Scotland If 

Bantfoe B ei g e Ltd — 19 

BArdaysBank 19 

B enrbm aricTr ns tlX d .. Jt 

Beneficial Trust Ltd U 

Brtt.BlLorHid.Bari 19 

• Brown Shipley : ... If 

CL Bank Nederland- If 

Canada Permanent 10 

CayzerLtd If 

CeaarHoMlngs ■ 11 

a Charterhouse Bank It 

Citibank N A M 

Citibank Savings 


* 

Exeter Trust Ltd. . uM 
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First Nat Pin. Corp^-. U 

First Nat Sec. Urt 11 

• Robert Flaming* Co 19 - 

Robert Fraser &Ptrs U 

G rinrilay i Bank Jtf . 

9 Guinness Mahon- Si 

• Bumhrmlhnfc g 

Heritable * Gen. Trust— _ if 

• HillS— wm»T f]| . 


CHoare&Co. 


Ctiy Merchants Bank. 

Clydesdale Bank 

Comm. Bk. N. East 

Consolidated Credits. 


If 
M 
If 

19 

Conti nen t a l Trnri Lid— It 

Cooperative Bank *1i 

The Cyprus Popular Bk — M 

Duncan Lawrie If 

E. T. Trust — , . ii 

EqnatorialTriCoip.ple— If 
• "T**! 2 * °* *«*l»*»9 Houses Commtaee. 


Hongkong* S h anghai — - a 
Knowsley ft Co. Ltd - lftt 

Lloyds Bank. . H 

MaseWestpacLtd If 

Meghraj* Sous Ltd— — . U 

MMln—l RsnV Ig 

• Morgan Grenfell If 

Mourn Credit CoTp. Ltd— If 
National Bk. of Knwarit^- V 
National Girobank—— u 
National Westminster— It 
Northern Bank Ltd— M 
Norwich Gen. Trust n 

PKF imm*. Inti (TTg> . 

Provincial Trust Ltd---— u . 
B. Raphael* Sons U 

Boxburghe Guarantee— . U 
Royal Bank of Scotland— u 
Royal Trust Co. Canada— if 
Standard Omt— od. ... i§ 

Trustee Savings Bank 1 * 

UZ)T Mortgage Express fiff 

United Bank of Kuwait— If 
United Mizrahi Bank— if 

Wjartpac Banking Carp. ft - 

WbneawayLaidlaw _ WA 

Yorkshire Bank u 


T op Tfcr — £25,0004- at 3 month s t 
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SOMETMES WE WISH 

OUR COMMUMCATIONS 
SYSTEMS WERENT 

SOEFFUENT 



— — — "then ***** 


ms 


«ee» - 

waSS* 

be ire ■ 

Stit4 : 

rest « . 



Reproduced by Courtesy of 
The London Standard 21st July 1986. 


"CASE equipment accounts for 70% of all message handling systems, 
50% of all statistical multiplexing and 10% of all modems in the U.K. 
which accounts for the high speed/high fidelity flow of bad news. 
Our only consolation is, when the good news is announced next year, 

you'll be the first to know about it again. 



THE BEST IS YET TO COME. 
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MANAGEMENT 


THE FIVE dozen top European 
executives flying first-class to 
Geneva to learn about business 
strategy got there faster than 
their distinguished tutor. Dr 
Henry Mintzberg arrived by 
bicycle over tee 100 fcm of bills 
from Chamonix. 

Passing motorists probably 
took him for a small-town 
lawyer on an outdoor holiday. 
Even off his bike, the slight 
figure with the bald head and 
thin-rimmed glasses scarcely 
looks like a management pro- 
fessor who attracts high-powered 
audiences all over the western 
world. 

The 46-year-old Canadian’s 

approach to management is 
equally unorthodox. He made 
his name in 1975 with a 
research study published by 
the Harvard Business Review 
under the title " The Manager's 
Job: Folklore and Fact ” It is 
still among the best-read 
articles the review has printed 
in its long history. 

In doing the research 
Mintzberg broke convention by 
going out and observing at 
first hand what managers were 
doing. Almost all his predeces- 
sors had written from an 
ivory-tower standpoint. They 
peered at executive work from 
great intellectual height, rely- 
ing on abstract reason to tell 
them what managers did for 
their living. The descriptions 
resulting from their “ top- 

down ” thinking were typically 
words like ** planning, 

organising, co-ordinating and 
controlling. ” 

The Canadian dismissed the 
ivory-tower explanations as 
folklore, saying his own 

“ bottom-up ’’ researchers 

showed that they “ do not 
describe the actual work of 
managers at all.” The fact was 
that executives* jobs consist of 
a bulging rag-bag of different 
tasks, of which half are done 
inside 20 minutes and only a 
tenth take over an hour. 

Thereafter the Professor of 
Management at McGill 
University in Montreal went on 
to study the structures of 
organisations, how power is 
used in them, and business 
strategies. In every case his 
focus has been on grassroots 
events. Where management 
performance is concerned, he 
thinks, the way things really 
happen on the ground is more 
important than the way they 
are supposed to happen 
according to organisation 
charts and policy plans. 

By the stupendous standards 
of books such as In Search of 
Excellence and The One Minute 
Manager, Mintzberg’s weightier 
tomes have sold modestly. His 
most popular book. The Nature 
of Managerial Work, has 
recently topped 60.000 and has 
been translated into five foreign 
languages, including Chinese. 
But his work, and even more 
so the bottom-up approach he 
adopted, have greatly influenced 


The guru factor 

The pundit 
who shuns 
ivory towers 

Michael Dixon talks to Henry Mintzberg, 
a free-wheeling Canadian who has acquired 
a cult following among his peers 



better selling authors. While 
not a guru grandiose, be Is 
undoubtedly a guru grise. 

His teaching has gained extra 
appeal from the growing belief 
among western companies 
pressed by oriental competition 
that survival, let alone prosper- 
ity, depends on becoming more 
innovative. The key to that is 
becoming seen by more and 
more top executives as being 
the adoption of a different 
management style that can 
unlock the creative abilities of 
workers in the ranks below. 

Take for example a typical 
comment by a member of the 
audience at the strategy seminar 
in Geneva, which was organised 
by Management Centre Europe. 
‘‘Virtually everyone here is 
preoccupied by the need to de- 
velop new management styles,” 
said Crispin Brown, director of 
the French operations of the 
Ingersoll Engineers consultancy. 
“We all see hope in Mintz- 
berg’s message that what goes 
on at the grassroots is often a 
more productive resource than 
lofty thinking in top-floor 
offices.” 

While the McGill professor's 
influence on managers is in a 
down-to-earth direction, how- 
ever, the thinking which lies 
behind bis teaching is distinctly 
cerebral. He himself has been 
greatly influenced, for instance, 
by the brain research of the 
American Professor Roger 
Sperry, which won a Nobel 
Prize for medicine in 1981. 

Sperry found that the brain 
is divided into two halves, each 
having a different function in 
enabling people to cope with 
complex reality. 

The right half deals with the 


complex as a whole, building the 
details into a rounded picture 
much as the eye takes in a 
landscape. It Is the half which 
is thought to underpin artistic 
and other essentially “synthesis- 
ing” activities including engi- 
neering sod industrial design. 

The left half's function is to 
analyse the complex Into various 
component parts. It then 
organises them in conventionally 
rational sequences, as exempli- 
fied by numerical equations and 
carefully chosen sentences. 

Although Mintzberg’ s own 
work readies the public In the 
form of considered sentences, 
they initially come into his mind 
less as strings of words than as 
connected visual Images. So he 
operates primarily from the 
right side of the brain. And 
his research convinces him that 
the same is true of the bulk of 
people who actively manage 
shop- and office-floors, as distinct 
from sitting in back rooms and 
thinking about It. 

Even at the highest level, he 
denies the orthodox view that 
good management starts with 
logical analysis and forethought 
He told the Geneva seminar 
what he has been arguing for 
years, that a successful business 
strategy is rarely if ever thought 
up in advance by executives. It 
comes into being for the most 
part by accident and the man- 
ager’s role is to recognise it as 
it emerges and turn it to profit 
Far from being devisers of 
strategies, executives are first 
and foremost diviners of them. 

Moreover, while emphasising 
that rigorous analysis and plan- 
ning are also essential, Mintz- 
berg says it is only after man- 


ners of some particular line of 
action that such left side of the 
brain activities can fully come 
to their aid. 

One of his favourite illustra- 
tions is the way Honda took 
over the American motorcycle 
market with its mini-bikes in 
the 1950.H. so shattering most 
western manufacturers, includ- 
ing those in Britain. 

A management consultant’s 
report commissioned soon after- 
wards for the benefit of the 
British industry portrayed .the 
Japanese company's US triumph 
as a model of scientific research, 
planning and control. The' nub 
of the report was that for years 
in advance Honda had been 
b uil din g a low-cost springboard 
for its mini -hike invasion by 
developing volume sales in 
Japan’s domestic market. Then, 
having got down to a price at 
which it had worked out that 
Americans would buy, the com- 
pany struck in force. 

When the five men who 
accomplished the invasion were 
Interviewed later by the 
American writer Richard 
Pascale, they told a different 
tale. 

A measure of their market 
research is that they arrived 
in the US just after its annual 
motor-cycle buying season had 
ended. Mr Honda sent them 
there to sell, not the small 
bikes, but the company’s most 
powerful machines, which he 
expected to appeal to Americans 
because their handlebars were 
“shaped like the eyebrows of 
Buddha.” 

Having little US currency, the 
assault party rented cheap 
premises and did everything 


themselves, including sweeping 
agers have sensed the fruitful- the floor. Two of them even 


slept on It. With great effort 
they managed to sell a few big 
bikes, only to have them 
angrily returned. Their 
machinery, while robust enough 
for the average Japanese, was 
too fragile for hard-riding 
Americans. -Honda’s engineers 
took months to solve the 
problems. 

Meanwhile the five stayed in 
places with little to do bnt 
talk. That may be why an 
alternative sales approach even- 
tually occurred to them. 

To keep down costs they 
travelled around on Honda 
mini-bikes, which US citizens 
frequently came np and 
admired. Might that not mean 
Americans would buy them? 
The question was put to head- 
quarters which, after a good 
deal of resistance, told the five 
to have a try. The failing 
assault soon became virtually 
an occupation. 

11 Once the sales took off, 
Honda developed them with 
first-class planning,” Mintzberg 
told the seminar. “But the 
successful strategy just evolved 
from the muddled grassroots 
effort of these five men on the 
ground. The only strategic thing 
top management did was let 
them get on with the job. It 
didn't keep threatening to scrap 
the project unless they showed 
some return very soon. 

“ How many western manage- 
ments would give such trusting 
backing? How many western 
export teams would happily 
sweep the floor? ” 

Although the parable clearly 
impressed the audience, several 
of them quickly protested that 
they had gone to Geneva 
seeking something more prac- 
tically useful. 


“ You’ve certainly put the 
finishing touch to convincing me 
that we need to let light into 
our management to encourage 
initiative right through,” said 
a chief of a European group. 
“Bat what I need you to tell 
me is how. How, for Instance, 
do X get my executive colleagues 
to take the point and act on it 
— particularly middle-manage- 
ment, where the worst inertia 
lies?” 

Whereupon the McGill Uni- 
versity professor showed his 
academic Achilles heel. He did 
not know what companies 
should do in tee future to make 
themselves more Innovative; he 
knew only how It looked to 
have been done in the past by 
the handful of companies he 
had studied. 

All he could say was that 
successful innovation was un- 
likely to occur often under 
managements obsessed with left 
side of the brain activities sucb 
as comprehensive planning. 
“ Even good market research 
does not create markets for 
products which don’t yet exist 
You don’t get that creative spark 
from the system.” 

Probably the best thing top 
managers could do was fill their 
active executive jobs with 
skilled right side of the brain 
operators who had shown they 
had enough sense of tee com- 
pany's business and character to 
keep it moving forward ip a 
balanced way. Not until then 
could company chiefs use the 
maps provided by analysis and 
suchlike in steering precisely 
where they found it best to go. 

Previous articles in this 
series appeared on June 30, 
Juljf 2, 7, M andVL - 
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shorter ads) ia TV advertising. 
Research $how& the need ta 
review what is already known 
3bout how advertising work:, 
do systematic research of eflecu 
„ iarffon in public and take vigorous action, inter 

R Burn in alia, in making longer consraer- 
SSuncv Age (UK). May dais which foree ^pwtdenrs to 
V*; lORfi a oaee) think about how products fit 

15 1986 UP age; inlo their lives. 

design 5 of the Strategic marketing options, ?. 
J® Health ^authority's Wright in Business Horizons 

Shed ^.SSiaJ review of (US). March/April 1986 (6 

1984-85 — combining Pictures pages) 

Wirext with a summarising Describes how three com- 

nuii-miL and using an informal, parties— Coca-Cola, RCA ana 
Farrari-free textual approach to Rockford Headed Products 
^ maintain Public (fasteners) - responded to 
toSSl difficulties from changing 

SamLmMt consultancy: tee competitive envxronnsnts by 
international scene. K. Voider choosing from three a-.miafcle 
in De Accountant iNether- strategic options. RCA cha:e 

lands). April 1986 (6 pages) least-cost, Coca-Cola differentia- 
in Dutch. English version tfoa (convincing consumers tea: 
available its products were of superior 

This oaoer (original title: quality) and Rockford adopted 
“What can Dutch consultants niche marketing (satisfying 
learn from others”) terns out needs of small dusters of 
to be a renew of management buyers). Outlines the implies- 
consultancy In several conn- ticra of each strategic option for 
tries: did you know, eg, how international marketing, profit- 
many inha bitants correspond to ability and innovation, 
one consultant in tee UK? The Negative press: Is your company 
answer Is 11.000 (compared to prepared? R. E. Reidenbacb 


3 000 in France and 56,000 in 
ItaJy). If this sort of informa- 
tion interests you. read this 
paper. Also contains a list of 
questions Dutch consultants 
should ask themselves. 


& D. t. Sberrell in Buriness 
(US). Jan/March 1986 (8 ^ 
pages) 

Discusses the effect of bad 
publicity on a product; suggests 
that there are four responses a 


Entering growth markets. S. P- company can make: instinctive 
Schnaars in Business Hori- reaction, stonewalling, formal 
zons (US). March/Aprii 1986 compliance, and seizing the 
(10 pages). initiative; suggests that, for all 

With a host of examples, but small, nagging situations, 
examines the relative merits of seizing tee initiative may pro- 
entry at the pioneering, early duce the best results, not least 
or late stages by companies because it has the effect of 
into growth consumer markets; diffusing criticism across the 
looks at arguments for and whole industry, 
against each entry stage and office automation benefits are 
produces statistics of cases heading our way. D. Tapscott 
where pioneers maintained in Datamation (US). March 
dominant positions, lost out to 25 i&gg (g pages) 
later entrants, and failed to Argues that the first two 
survive in toe market Con- phases- of OA — word processing 
eludes that if you are going to and personal computing — were 
enter, enter biff company oversold and clauEs that onlv 
with stronger marketing, enter- by integrating all OA facilities 
ing late, will usually win; the within a work group will real 
ripeness of the market benefits be achieved; describes 
afferts the success of the experiences and aspirations 

‘ of C^bank Canada in pursu- 

** pTOVes ** ing this goal, mentioning pro- 

an instances. ducts and methods. 

The state of strategic planning. Smoking— -rights and needs. D. 
R. N. Paul and J. W. Taylor Tong in Facilities (UK), 
in Business (US), Jan/March March 2SS6 (If pages) 

1986 (7 pages). Discusses the conflicting 

Reports, from a^survey m issues raised by smokers and 

non-smokers in office situations; 
strategic planning to major US suggests that there is increas- 
mdustnal co mpanies is not ^pressure on personnel and 
nearly as extensive as the popu- facilities managers to find a 

w solution to tee views and in- 

Jonroals might suggest, argues terests of all employees; out- 
lines some ways of implement- 
ing a smoking policy, ranging 
from “ opt-ia schemes to total 
bans. 


that what are regarded as 
of death in strategic p 
are no more than growing pains. 

Three prescriptions for advertis- 
ing clatter. M. L. Ray &P. E 
Webb in Journal of Advertis- 
ing Research (US), Feb/ 

March 1986 (84 pages) 

Suggests corrective action is 
needed to cope with the effects 
of—* 4 clutter” --(to more- and ~w«n has bdj. 


These abstracts arc condensed from 
the abstracting journals published by 
Arthur Management Publications. 
Licensed copies of the original articles 
may be obtained at a cost of £* each 
f including VAT and p £ o; cash with 
order l irom Anbar. PO Be* 23. 


Brazil’s steel industry 

The skeleton 




pboard 


By Ivo Dawnay in Rio de Janeiro 


THE PRESIDENTIAL inaugura- 
tion last week of the Acomlnas 
steel plant ia Brazil's mining 
heartland of ?Jinas Gerais 
would, on the face of it, appear 
a cause for celebrating. After 
years of delays and soaring 
costs, the plant is finally com- 
ing onstream. 

The earlier announcement by 
President Jose Sarney of a 
radical new development plan 
will have added further 
grounds for rejoicing. The plan 
holds out the promise of signi- 
ficant relief for the steel 
industry from its crippling 
burden of debt, through debi- 
tor-equity swaps financed by the 
new National Development 
Fund. 

3u: none of this masks the 
fact that the Brazilian steel 
industry has long been regarded 
as one of too public sector's 
worst bizck spots. Despite 
climbing from nineteenth in the 
1970 world steel producers' 
league to seventh today, and 
despite record production and 
export levels and rising capa- 
city. the state steel sector is ac 
industrial skeleton which can 
no longer be kept ia the cup- 
board. 

By the standards of the pain- 
ful ratienalisatloa now nearing 
completion in Western Europe's 
steel sector, many Brazilian pro- 
ducers — though by no means all 
—Ere plagued by very senous 
Inefficiencies. 

The Acor.inas plant, at least 
six years behind schedule and 
costing SOJlbn (more than 
double the project’s original 
budget), is itself a symptom, 
□at a cause of the malaise. A 
combination of the world reces- 
sion and political indecisiveness 
of past governments — rather 
than the notorious bureaucratic 
bottlenecks created by the over- 
manned and inefficient state 
steel holding company, Sider- 
bras— can be held to account 
for many of the plant's costly 
delays. 

But the spotlight which the 
new rails and shapes mill has 
focused on Siderbras has 
raised the pressure for a big 
overhaul of the industry. 

The central problem for the 
government, locked in a gruel- 
ling day-to-day struggle with 
inflationary pressures, is how 

to clean up the steel in- 
dustry without increasing un- 
realistically low product prices. 


To do so would not only under- 
mine the export potential of 
Brazil’s third largest foreign 
exchange earner. It would, 
much more seriously, mean 
breaching the price freeze that 
lies at the heart of Brazil's 
February economic package, 
the Cruzado plan. 

On the other hand, it is clear 
that the state steel sector's 
S15.6bn in borrowings is no 
longer acceptable. The debt 
burden. S6.8bn in foreign loans, 
S1.3bn in short-term bank lend- 
ing and STfibn from govern- 
ment sources, now equals 91 
per cent of Siderbras’s opera- 
tional capital. 

“As a consequence,” Mr 
Amaro Lanari. the company's 
president, pointed out in a re- 
cent public debate, “ financing 
expenses now equal 47 per cent 
of the total value of sales . . . 
a fact that forms the basis for 
accusations of dumping made 
by foreign competitors.” 

Without the debt problem. 
Siderbras argues, it could be 
making a 20 per cent annual 
profit on this year's expected 
output of some 22.5m tonnes of 
crude steel. This claim tends 
to elicit scant sympathy from 
foreign rivals. 

The drive for growtb might 
have been more financially 
sustainable if the government 

of 1979 to 1985 had not insisted 

on control of fiat product prices 
under rules requiring proofs of 
rising costs before increases 
were agreed. 

With the full weight of the 
recession, average delays on 
construction programmes 
reached seven years. Consump- 
tion fell 30 per cent ia three 
successive years at the begin- 
ning of the 1980s. 

The rapid economic expan- 
sion that had seen Brazil trans- 
formed from an importer of 
around 4m tonnes in 1974 to a 
near self-sufficient consumer of 
some 12m tonnes in 1980 
separated almost overnight 
Only this year should consump- 
tion be restored to the 19S0 
level as demand grows by an 
estimated 12 per cent 

Siderbras estimates that the 
government's pricing policy 
cost It 35bn, delayed production 
projects S9bn. with a further 
S1.6bn loss coming from Infla- 
tionary effects and the move- 
ments of the yen against the 
dollar. 
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At last however, projects at 
the five main producer com- 
panies within the group are ail 
nearing completion and should 
be finished by 198. Acominas. 
itself, should be fully on stream 
by the end of next year, pro- 
ducing some 2m tonnes of steel 
annually, mainly for the con- 
struction and railway Industries. 

Usiminas, its rival in Minas 
Gerais with an output of 3.5ra 
tonnes, is completed, as is the 
bulk of Sao Paulo state’s 3.5m 
tonne Cosipa mill. The third 
stage of CSN’s Volta Redonda 
programme should finish this 
year, and the Tubarao plant in 
Espirito Santo — a joint venture 
with Kawasaki and Finsider 
and the jewel in the Siderbras 
crown — is producing a highly 
profitable 3m tonnes of slabs 
for export yearly. 

To ensure the conclusion of 
the expansion programme the 
government this month agreed 
to allow a further Cz 7.3bn 
(5527m) to be spent by Sider- 
bras on investment over the 
next 18 months. & 41 per cent 
increase on last year at a time 
when other state companies 
have had their investment 
budgets pared. 

Now the Government has un- 
veiled a long-awaited financial 
restructuring package intended 
to resolve the industry's debt 


problem, with government to 
take up an equity stake in 
Siderbras in place of a large 
portion of the company's debt 

For Siderbras officials, this 
kind of package is only half the 
battle. “If the company is not 
allowed to have real prices, tee 
issue will be transferred again 
to the future. At the moment 
with the Cruzado plan, a realis- 
tic price rise just isn’t on,” says 
the senior Industry executive. 

Even if the government's 
magic wand can resolve this 
highly sensitive political prob- 
lem. there are many who be- 
lieve that fundamental weak- 
nesses ia the Brazilian Industry 
remain. 

Many foreign steel analysts, 
while almost universally approv- 
ing of the Tubarao plant with its 
well integrated coal deliveries 
and good port facilities, believe 
that older companies like CSN 
and Cosipa have fundamental 
flaws. 

Weaknesses like overmanning 
and heavy handed bureaucracy 
can be ironed out as the gov- 
ernment presses to introduce 
more competition between 
plants. Outdated furnaces, and 
high transport costs for iron ora 
and coal are less easily tackled. 

In January, Consider, the ■ 
Government's metals and steel 
Industry watchdog, calculated 
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Sourco: Brazilian Steel Institute. 

that 1986 production should be 
sufficient to meet internal 
needs while maintaining export 
sales of 28 per cent of output 
or 7m tonnes, worth some 
$1.6bn. The industry is less 
sure. 

There Is considerable concern 
that if demand continues at its 
present 11 per cent per annum 
growth rata, Brazil's hard won 
share of the world market could 
be threatened. 

“We think exports at the 
moment are a little high,” Mr 
Rudolph Buhler, of the 
Brazilian Steel Institute, said. 
” We don’t actually want a 
larger share of the world 
market but we do want to hang 
on to what we’ve got If the 
domestic market's growth con- 
tinues at the current rate, we 
are going to need new 
capacity." 

Similarly, if Siderbras wins 
the full 34 per cent price rise 
it claims is essential to allow 
for profits— a highly improbable 
scenario in the short-term— 
what then will happen to its 
foreign sales? 

The surest prediction for 
Siderbras is that it will remain 
one of the public sector's most 
worry so me black spots— -in- 
efficient, overmanned and 
bureaucratic — for quite some 
time to come. 


managers taken by Phillips and 
Drew for a promotional trip on 
tee Orient Express to Leeds 
Castle in Kent one evening last 
week might have concluded teat 
the veniue, however elegant, was 
an exercise in nostalgia for one 
of the leading gilt-edged firms. 

Come Big Bang, tee moat 
around the gilt-edged market 
will be drained, and the battle- 
ments will be torn down. The 
fearsome hand-to-hand fighting 
that could ensue has already 
been the subject of mute debate 
and nervous calculation. 

Last Tuesday, Union Discount 
became the second of the 
original 29 market makers 


market has just been removed. 
Tax-related switching by net 
ftuds — ■ especially insurance 
companies — has been a big mar- 
ket factor over tee jmrs. 

But that motive was elimi- 
nated at tee be ginning of this 
month when tax changes 
initiated by the Government 12 
months ago became effective. 

There are, however, some 
important arguments in the 
other direction. To begin 'with, 
the simple reduction of dealing 
costs will encourage Investors 
to trade more actively. 
Secondly, the old tax structure 
may have encouraged activity 
at tee half-yearly dividend 


tion that the currency tends to 
move differently from other 
major currencies such as the 
US dollar, the mark or the yen, 
something that also applies to 
interest rates. 

Moreover, there is a wide and 
sophisticated range of instru- 
ments even index-linked i I ’s 
with a particular emphasis 
°“ Ion f' <Iate <* bonds, which offer 
extra leverage to the bind in- 
vestor, and are nor found, for 
example in the Eurobond mar- 
ket. 

ftp *nmp of banks 
securities firms is now seeking 

° d S P a l lobal Presence in 
the bond markets. A consider- 


to compensate for the obliga- 
tions. Market fingers are being 
pointed at two other possible 
deserters. But the major com- 
batants. nearly half of teem to 
foreign ownership, are all 
certain to stick to their guns. 

Their enthusiasm Is. at first 
sight, a little odd. The UK 
sterling Government bond mar- 
ket is not particularly large by 
global standards: It is capi- 
talised at some $189m. against 
more than $ 1,000b n for US 
Treasury bonds.’ 

The Eurobond market, on the 
gilt-edged market’s doorstep, is 
worth over $500bn. and turn 


or back their 
judgments. 


interest rate 


approved by the Bank of dates, but it discouraged it in able number are trying to enter 
England to withdraw, muttering between. Now, fund managers the US Treasury bond market as 
that the priviliges did not seem t SL_?! irH H e . anomalies primary dealers, despite the 

Etta in — * - 

liq^H^ £ ^ ably ^ thi5 “tfemationa- 
235*,“ ^at the Bank of_ 
England wants. It will improveT 
liquidity and diversity of view, 
potentially making funding 
easier. _ Yet there are also dan- 
**55? *. in tiiat the gilt-edged 
““het «>uld be at themeSyrt 
Puody IWingi of rtew by ill- 
° VC " MS bon,i ,und 


A big and 
expanding 
interest in 
multicurrency 
bond funds 


H certa in!y an unsettling 
5®® J or the domestic fund 
A third reason why volume w bo used to dominate 

will expand Is that the new * C ^ but who now need to 

— structure of market makers ® new structure with- 

over is at the rate of more than linked by inter-dealer brokers °* tiie enormous 

53,0Q0bn annually, against may- will cause an explosion of inter- _~°^ e ®T _and elevated salaries 
be §2 00 bn reported for gilts by professional trading. This will t0 them In tee 

the London Stock Exchange. boost the market’s liquidity, Arms. 

In tee past, tee gilt market ■ 0 “ a makere “y conclude that tee 

has kept two firms of jobbers gff ht_ . gin cmmibalistically at SPt&J* tie«gned by the 

and maybe 10 firms of brokers osiers, through SIX structured C 

reasonably rich. But the com- °* their toto- a surfeit o£ 

missions scale is to be books, the system as a whole than to serve In- 

afoolished; and It is generally 1 12^2*1-^! Proposed screen 

agreed Uwt commission will dis- o£ Senwne outside *• Poor, with only indi- 

appear entirely on most institu- Nestors. bid^J^w pnces * and 

tional-size business. A fourth factor, tee in trod a c- cerf-JL?* , cr Quotations, 

So how can the market accom- «on of a major new interna- i^ii „ trans ? c ti°n costs 

modate 25 or so official market ponal dimension, is potentially d ° wn - “d rt will be 

makers (which have to earn a Jge most Important, although {Jigger sb? r?« ea ^ ly a 
return on more than £500m of the least predictable. th? toifrotiSf other handl 

dedicated capital) not to man- . Foreigners have from time to brnniT^m ^ 8 may toave to 
tion other firms which will still time in the past been active in- uleritv n? cost , a Ud com- 
try to scratch a living as agency vestors in thejgUt-^ged market, bond fund 

One very crude analysis Is 
that transactions at present bear 
a | per cent jobbers 1 turn plus 
a } broker’s commission. In the 
new market, the spread might 
be only }, with no commission. 

So investors will have to double 
their volume of transactions for 
maintain their revenue. And 
the firm's costs have been 
greatly increased. 

Moreover, ’the pessimists 
might argue, one major reason 


but now leading American d j !partmen ' ts m 

basks and securities groups will ™ advantage of the 

have permanent sales teams 7, s opportunities. 

m h,..;.... i— ZjV. Al the samp Hmo tk- 


whipping up business in gilts 
and other sterling bonds. 

This comes at a time when 
there is a big and expanding 
interest in multicurrency bond 
funds which treat tee peculi- 
arities and divergencies qf 
national bond markets not as a 


ia like?vi?K * - me ' the 
«« S3%- 10 bB affected in highly 

toy the 

natton«.i fr “L V* e new inter - ,• 

?huonal participants. It could £ 

thTSShM 151 another offshoot of 
tee global market 

frotocaUy, Le^ 

following centuries 


Castle, 


problem but as an opportunity, bloodet! owSESr of Wne ‘ 
The sterling bond markets, to being boiSEt®*?^ wound up 
this context, have the attrac- an AmVriSn 
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Itaribn Defence hdustry 

Italy exports 60 per cent of the output of its defence industry. 
Impetus has come from the Italian forces’ re-equipment programme, 
and from good markets among Opec and other developing countries. 

Sixth in the world league 


UNTIL QUITE recently, Italy’s 
success in becoming one of die 
world’s major exporters of mili- 
tary equipment was a source of 
surprise and even awe among 
the long-established arms manu- 
facturers of Europe and the US. 

How, they asked, could a 
country that has one of the 
lowest levels of defence spend- 
ing in relation to gross domes- 
tic product in Nato support a 
defence industry which ranks 
sixth in the league table of 
arms exporters — coming after 
the US, Soviet Union, France, 
the UK and West Germany? 

How, they questioned, could 
the Italian defence industry 
achieve this performance when 
it employed, only 80.000 people 
— just 1.2 per cent of the Italain 
industrial labour force, com- 
pared with the 435,000 people 
(7.2 per cent of the industrial 
labour force) employed In the 
British defence sector? 

How could one explain the 
fact that while Britain In 1983 
devoted no less than SO per 
cent of its total spending on 
research and development to 
defence, and France 33.2 per 
cent, Italy contributed a mere 
6.1 per cent — and yet stOl 
managed to retain about 3 per 
cent of the world defence sales 
market, against 6 per cent for 
Britain and 9 per cent for 
France? 

The position of Italy's de- 
fence industry Is now well 
established about the Western 
world's major arms manufactur- 
ing countries. Bat die sport of 
growth which brought the 
Italians to such prominence in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s 
is over. 

Even from the highly uncer- 
tain defence industry statistics, 
it Is clear that Italian arms ex- 


ports have peaked. In 1983 they 
reached L4,400bn; the following 
year they were down to 
L3,900bn; in 1985 they stood 
at L4,500bn — a decline in real 
terms compared with 1983. 

Even so, Italy continues to 
export around 60 per cent of 
die output of its defence Indus- 
try — compared with about 35 
per cent in the cases of both 
Britain and France. 

Two things happened to push 
the Italian defence Industry to 


One type of Italian frigate, the 
Lu;>o class, sold well, notably 
to Venezuela and Peru. In 1981 
Cantieri N avail Riunlti, the 
Italian warship building off- 
shoot of the state-owned Fin- 
can fieri group, won a record 
91.01m older to build six Lupo 
frigates, four corvettes, a 
supply ship and 8 floating dock. 

Only the supply ship has 
been delivered because Iraq, 
deprived of Its ports by the war 
with Inn, has been unable to 


By James Buxton 


its present prominence. From. 
1975 onwards the Italian armed 
forces embarked on a re- 
equipment programme which, 
though modest by some coun- 
tries' standards, meant almost 
a doubling In real terms of 
spending on military equip- 
ment over the 1878-85 period. 

At the same time Italy found 
and successfully exploited good 
markets in the newly rich Opec 
countries and other developing 
nations. Developing countries as 
a whole accounted for 93 per 
cent of Italian aims exports 
over the 1978-83 period, com- 
pared with the average for 
France, Britain, West Germany 
and Italy of 85 per cent The 
surge in demand came at a 
moment when the Italian de- 
fence industry was just about 
ready to respond to ft Italy’s 
energetic and imaginative de- 
fence equipment salesmen did 
the rest 

Italy had big successes In, for 
example, warship production. 


receive them, though at least 
in part it has paid for them. 
But that is another story. These 
big orders benefited not only 
the shipbuilding sector, but 
much of the rest of the Italian 
defence industry: companies 
such as Oto Melara. which 
makes guns and missiles, Flat 
Aviazione, which makes 
General Electric turbines under 
licence, Selenia, which pro- 
duces missiles and radar, and 
several other companies which 
formed a loose consortium 
called the Melara Club. 

Other notable beneficiaries of 
tile boom years were: Agusta, 
selling helicopters made both 
under licence from US com- 
panies and, increasingly! to its 
own designs; Aermacchi, the 
predominantly, private-sector 
maker of Jet trainers and light 
fighters, some of which dis- 
tinguished themselves against 
the Royal Navy in the Falk- 
lands war in 1982; and Snia 
BPD, which has almost con- 
sistently done well from selling 


ammunition to Iraq since the 
Iran-lraq war began in 1980. 

The decline in the spending 
power of the Opec states hit 
Italy hard, even though its 
effects took time to work 
through. For some companies, 
such as Agusta, it caused grave 
financial problems; and even 
now not many Italian defence 
companies are doing well in 
terms of profits. 

With its still relatively small 
domestic market, the I ta lia n 
defence industry had to make 
a reassessment This cul- 
minated, in nud-1984, in a two- 
day conference in Rome 
attended by all the major 
figures of both the industry and 
armed forces. One encouraging 
conclusion of that conference 
was that the industry had 
reached a level of maturity 
which made it relatively well- 
placed to compete in the still- 
flourishing, but demanding and 
protected, Nato defence market. 

But another conclusion, 
rammed home in a tough speech 
by Mr Cesare Romrti, managing 
director of Fiat, then beginning 
to take a strong new interest in 
the defence sector, was that the 
industry was poorly organised: 
there were too many companies 
of medium rather than large 
size; there was needless com- 
petition, even between sthte- 
owned groups, and excessive 
fragmentation of production in 
almost every field. Indeed, to an 
outsider the Italian defence 
industry sometimes seems a 
bewildering piece of lattice- 
work; the hybrid product of 
enterprising Italian private- 
sector businessmen and of 
political intrigue blended with 
technical competence that 
characterises the Italian state 
sector. 



Top: an Acrraacchi MB-339K Veltro 2 support aircraft. Left: the aircraft-carrying cmiser 
Garibaldi. Right: the weapon control system on boiard Garibaldi 


Some of those problems have 
been remedied by The netting mu 
of consortia between the 
different companies in apeemo 
sectors, or to produce particular 
products; while the big groups, 
such as Fiat (which, if its 
control of Snia BPD is taker. 
Into account, is Italy's biggest 
defence company) have con- 
tinued to acquire and con- 
solidate stakes in subsidiaries. 
But there have been no mergers, 
and many of the problems of The 
structure of the defence 
industry remain, as explained 
by Dr Michele Nones in his 
article in this survey. 

But Italy should still be able 
to reap the benefit of Its deve- 
lopment over the past decade. 
Its 15 per cent participation in 
the Panavia Tornado project — 
shared with Britain and West 
Germany — has paid off in 
terms of extra know-how and 
what is likely to be an increased 
stake in the European Fighter 
Aircarft project. 

Agusta's patient and often 
troubled road to relative self- 
sufficiency in design of heli- 
copters looks like paying off 
with the project to build a 
mark n version of the Mac gusts 


anti-tank helicopter, along with 
Britain, the Netherlands and 
Spain. Agusta is already well 
advanced on producing the 
nrototype of the EH 101 naval 
helicopter with Westland of 
the UK There is a successful 
collaboration in missiles be- 
tween Italy and France on the 
Otomat. 

A theme in most of these 
collaborative ventures is the 
link between Britain and Italy, 
most notably in aerospace. This 
often rivals the close connec- 
tions in the defence field that 
have been established between 
France and West Germany. 
British and Italian companies 
usually get on well together in 
the defence field. Two of Italy's 
defence electronics companies 
have British participation, while 
Fiat is now a minority share- 
bolder in Westland, after defeat- 
ing — in the company of Sikor- 
sky— the European consortium's 
bid to rescue the British com- 
pany- A prominent member of 
the unsuccessful consortium 
was Agusta. 

Where the Italian defence 
Industry has so far had little 
success Is in penetrating the 
US defence market. The con- 


cept of the two-way street fa 
defence sales between the US 
and other Nato countries means 
very little in the case of Italy. 
In *1984 Italy imported about 
Ll.lOObn worth of equipment 
from the US. against exports 
to the US of between L200bn 
and 250bn. Not even the suc- 
cess last year in Beretta, of 
having its pistol chosen os the 
preferred pistol of the US 
armed forces, will make more 
than a small dent in the figures. 

Nevertheless the Italian 
defence industry is striving to 
win contracts under President 
Reagan's strategic defence 
initiative programme, despite 
the fact that tile Italian govern- 
ment has only recently agreed 
to start negotiating an agree- 
ment to cover this kind of 
collaboration. Fiat, inspite of 
the shadows cast by the 15 per 
cent stake In it held by the 
Libyan government, is anxious 
to get as dose as it can to the 
US Defence Department, 
through association with US 
defence contractors such as 
United Technologies, the parent 
of Sikorsky. 

But many hopes in the Italian 
defence industry are pinned on 


a possible second re-equipment 
programme for the Italian 
armed forces, which might 
accompany a reform of the 
prolix command and equipment 
procurement structure at the 
Ministry of Defence. Mr Gio- 
vanni Spadolinl, the energetic 
Minister of Defence, has set up 
a Defence Industry Committee 
in on attempt to coordinate the 
needs of the armed forces. 
Italian foreign policy and the 
defence industry. 

Last summer he presented to 
parliament a bill to regulate 
the somewhat haphazard pro- 
cedure under which the govern- 
ment grants arms export 
licences and controls end-user 
certificates. But the Defence/ 
Industry Committee has no 
permanent staff: while the bill, 
along with other essential 
measures regarding the armed 
forces, is marooned in parlia- 
ment. 

In the meantime, many 
people, both in the industry and 
In the armed forces, would like 
to see the creation of a more 
orderly and less subtly politi- 
cised system for the award of 
major defence contracts in 
Italy. 
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Selenia has always been a leader in defence 
systems engineering' It is an all- Italian indu- 
strial reality. 7.000 employees. 6plants. a turno- 
ver of $ 450 million of which 609b is destined 
for exportation. 

Selenia is the company to refer to if you want to 
understand The State of Art’ of the most 
advanced technology. 

Selenia designs and produces systems that 
are known and well reputed all over the world. 
These are: 

• Integrated air defence systems. 

® integrated coastal and tow coverage defence 
systems. 

9 Command and control systems. 

• Three-dmensional surveillance radar, 
o Low coverage surveillance radar. 

• Early warning radar. 

9 Fire control radar. 

9 Ground-to-air missBe systems for point defence. 
9 Air-to-air missile systems. 

9 Air-to-air: ground-to-air. ship-co-air missfes. 

9 Integrated ESM/ECM air defence systems for 
defection, analysis and jamming of radar senate, 
o Airborne integrated ESM/ECM systems. 

« Pod-mounted ECM systems for self-protec- 
tion of high performance aircraft 
o IR systems for detection and tracing 
0 Laser equipment and systems. 

9 Avionic systems 

in the field of naval systems Selenia and Elsag 
jointly have formed the Sdema-Bsag Naval 
Systems Consortium for the marketing of: 
e Surveffance radar. 

0 Surface-to-air missile systems. 

0 Radar and optronc fire control systems. 

0 Command and control systems 
o Integrated naval combat systems. 

9 Coastal surveillance radar. 

SELENIA IS THE LEADING COMPANY OF 
RSE-SELENIA ELSAG GROUP. 



RAOORUFPAMENTO 
SELEMA ELSAG 
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RSE in 1985: Sales exceeding $ 800 million, 
13,000 employees, 18 production facilities 
throughout Rady, export of hi-tech systems 
and licensing to more than 100 countries. 
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Organisation 


Greater degree of specialisation needed 


THE ITALIAN defence indus- 
try has made I m porta n t 
progress in the last ten years, 
narrowing the gap between, it 
and the leading European 
armaments producers, France* 
Britain and West Germany. 

Italy has had major achieve- 
ments, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, as a producer 
of defence platforms, most 
notably in the field of warships, 
but also in aerospace and heli- 
copters; and it has done well 
as a producer of defence 
systems. In the areas both of 
artillery and of missiles. 

This has been made possible 
by two co nv erge n t factors. 
There has been a progressive 
increase in Italian defenc e 
spending, especially that 
devoted to major military 
equipment which, according to 
NATO, almost doubled in red 
terms between 1975 and 1985. 
Even, mane striking, there has 
been a big rise in exports, 
miring Italy to sixth place fax 
the world with a 3 per cent 
share of the world market, of 
which 97 per cent consisted of 
sales to mxHndustrialised 


countries and 53 per cent to 
OPEC countries alone — with 
all the consequences which 
that entails. 

But, m the last two years, the 
market fat non-industriabsed 
countries has presented diffi- 
culties, due mainly to the fall 
in oil revenue and to rising 
debt. A furth er problem, but 
a limited one so far, is the 
arrival on the world market of 
new arms producers aiming at 
just those areas of medium- 
level technology where Italy, 
until now. has been strong, and 
where low labour costs repre- 
sent one of the principal 
ingredients of success. 

Now that the phase of fast 
expansion is over, attention Is 
once again concentrated on the 
structural problems of the 
Italian defence industry. These 
problems must be solved if 
Italy is to consolidate the posi- 
tion It has achieved. 

Six big parent groups, each 
with military sales of moire ** u> " 
L500bn In 1985, lead the iraiiim 
defence Industry. The Flat 
group comes first with military 
sales amounting to about 


Ll,600bn taking i nto account 
the sales of Snia BED, which 
it effectively controls. Fiat is 
the only private-sector group 
among the big producers. The 
other five groups are in the 
public sector. The state indus- 
trial holding company, Jst&bxto 
per la Bfcostruzione Indosttiale 
(HU), controls three gro up s , 
Finmeccanica (LOOObn of mili- 
tary sales), Stet <L570bn) and 
Ejncanttani (L500bn); while the 
much smal ler state holding com- 
pany EFIM controls two, Finan- 
ziaria Ernesto Breda (Ll,070bn) 
and Aviofer Breda (L900bn). 

There are about 75 significant 
Italian defence operating com- 
panies and about 50 principal 
sub-contractors. Some 38 of 
the 75 major companies are 
offshoots of the six main groups. 
There is also an important 
presence of foreign groups 
which, directly or indirectly, 
control 16 companies (seven of 
which are American). - One of 
them, the Swiss company Oerli- 
kon-Buhrle, is among the most 
Important defence companies in 
Huy. Two important elec- 
tronics companies are linked to 


British groups: Plessey has a 
stake in Elettronica, and GEG 
controls Marconi Italians* a 
particularly dynamic concern. 

The total value of annual mili- 
tary production is between 
L7,000bn and L8,000bn* But the 
average turnover per company 
Is only about LlOObn, which is 
small by international defence 
industry standards. Even the 
biggest single defence operating 
company, Oto Helara, has no 
more than LSOObn worth of 
sales. There are bolding com- 
panies, such as Aeritalia, which 
have a bigger overall turnover* 
but this is because they have an 
important civil side. Tims there 
is a major gap between the size 
of Italian defence companies 
and their European counter- 
parts. 

The major weakness of the 
Italian defence industry is the 
excessive number of companies 
and their subsequent smallness. 
This causes problems for mar- 
keting, which requires an 
extensive sales network and 
ever greater financial strength, 
both is the field of production, 
where .industrial costs are 


always rising, and in research 
and development which absorb 
ever growing resources, given 
the long gestation periods of 
p roject s. 

A second weakness is the in- 
sufficient degree of specialisa- 
tion of each co m p an y and each 
group. In order to be sure of 
getting enough work, or simply 
in to expand, co m panies 

have often been tempted to go 
after every single order, for- 
getting their traditional areas 
of expertise and experience and 
defying all economic logic. Bx 
this way their limited energy 
has been expended cm duplicat- 
ing products already well- 
established on the market, while 
other sectors, fax which the 
Italian defence industry is 
having trouble taking off* or 
from which it is simply absent 
altogether, are ignored. 

This has happened, hx the past, 
in the field of trainer aircraft; 
optoelectronics, avionics, 
wiini^ and artillery ammuni- 
tion (a sector hx which the 
problem seems to be re-emerg- 
ing). The situation is all the 


more serious when one con- 
siders that frequently 
decisions to compete with other 
Italian concerns have been 
taken by state-sector companies 
which are continually having to 
be refinanced by the state. 

Apart from the repeated ten- 
dency of companies to tty to 
supplant one another, the 
industry is excessively diffuse: 
■j ..ere are three companies in 
the aero-engine sector and four 
fax that ynafr iT’ c ffluriwt engines, 
lure** producing mines, the same 
number making ammunition, 
three in tin field of radar* and 
no fewer than. 10 in telecom- 
wimriHrtiniML if in A? past; thfa 
has guaranteed elasticity and 
dynamism, in * |H* l«my j u rai ft 
risks impeding tins rationalisa- 
tion which is needed. 

'•'he elmodf «»Mwip T«» of «Wb 

prolixity is the aerospace sec- 
tor, where each of the two state- 
controlled companies — Aeritalla 
and Agusta— seems to be intent 
on acquiring suprem acy, oa 
buying up snabidiaries and on 
initiating new different 

product lnes, instead of follow- 
ing a coherent plan for the de- 
velopment of industrial 
capacity. 

Another problem Is earned 
by the tendency to wards verti- 
cal integration among the big 
groups. By taking control of 
imp ort an t subcontractors* they 
have put the latter into privi- 
leged positions which do not 


always favour industrial effi- 
ciency. Niches have been carved 
out for these subcontractors 
which may not be genuinely 
competitive, and in the mean- 
time resources are wasted 
which could have been used 
more productively on the prin- 
cipal activities of the companies 
which lead their sectors. 

For both political «nd indus- 
trial reasons, the defence indus- 
try has changed profoundly in 
the last ton years, and the pro- 
cess Is continui ng. The big 
gr o ups have pursued the goal 
of strengthening themse l ve s 
through a policy of flandal 
centralisation based on the 
purchase at (often large) equity 
participations in other com- 
panies. 

The network of shareholdings 
has become more complex. Unk- 
ing together companies, in 
which other shareholders are- 
still represented* a process flxat 
is happening in b oth the pub- 
lic and the priva te sectors; This 
mih>« more difficult the Indis- 
pensable task of rationalisation 
to give companies toore viable 
dimensions. Only to one area 
has. this pnjUem been solved: 
fiat of the pubHesector ship- 
bonding i iwi iMO r y , even if t hem 
axe uncertainties over its 
marine .diesel sector. 

In the last few years, a second 

way of rationalising the pro- 
ductive structure has naan 
followed* that of creating con- 


sortia. There axe two t y pe s of 
consortium: those of a' general 
fciws j atnwuft at cooidSwi the . 
policy of the participants fax 'the 
whole sector ; and thosn dedi- 
cated to produc i n g stogie tens . 
of equipment. Xu. rise first, 
category are . Xtahnlmfla jg.. 
Tnhnflcs, Wehn for underw a te r 
systems, Selotfi-Eisag tor naval 
systems* Ctdeg for the integra- 
tion of naval weapon systems, 
and Ctraca tor aero spac e equip- . 


In the second category axe 
Enradar for .the radar tn> .be 
- hitfriiwj np the tbitei i w w l i m 
of the EH 101 helicopter. Satin 
for the system of detecting and 
neutralising naval mines, rod 
Otobreco Flat tor the sectmd- 
ge n er ali en battle tank and. for 
toe 8KB wheeled anti-tank 
veMde. 

Thus, alongside the battle to 
acquire stakes in other com- 
panies and expand market 
shares, sectoral or dedicated 
agreements have been used to 
formalise and strengthen the 
alliances which have always 
existed. But. though this pro- 
cess may resolve certain' conr 
fOcts of interest. It does hot 

mean that others will disropean 
while the f undament al problem 
of achieving a greater degree 
of rationalisation of the Italian 
defence Industry remains. 

Michele Nodes 


Aerospace 


Sector difficult 
to restructure 


THE ITALIAN aerospace in- 
dustry is a good example of a 
defence industry sector that 
has achieved maturity to the 
past decade. 

Some 75 per cent of the com- 
bined turnover of the two lead- 
ing companies; Aeritalia and 
Agusta, As An the defence field; 
and each company has gradu- 
ally pulled itself up to the 
point where it can now inde- 
pendently design and manufac- 
ture highly sophisticated air- 
craft 

That is not to say that the 
sector is free of problems. Ex- 
ports of Italian aerospace pro- 
ducts declined in absolute 
terms last year to L2,400bn 
(El.OHm) from I*2,50Cft>n in 
1984. A boom to exports which 
took sales from Ll,550bn in 
1981 to L2.300bn to 1983 has 
peaked. But the sector still has 
a healthy trade surplus 
(U.6G0bn to 1985), and the In- 
dustry’s total turnover rose 15 
per cent to L4,500bn Hast year. 

But the Agusta group stflX 
has serious internal difficulties; 
and the question of whether 
the two major groups should 
merge remains unresolved. 

Neither group is big by com- 
parlson with the aerospace 

companies of Britain and 
France. Last year Aeritalia bad 
total consolidated sales of 
Ll.STTbn, of which it is esti- 
mated that LOOObn. came f ro m 
the defence sector. The 
Agusta group had sales of 
IiL,125bn, of which about 
L900bn came from defence. 
Italy's third aerospace com- 
pany, Aennaccbi, had sales of 
L240bn to 1985, all of which 
can roughly be attributed to 
defence. 

Aeritalia, which is part: o t 
the state-owned IRI-Finmeo- 


constracts the 100 Tornados 
ordered by the Italian air 
force. Thus it gains priceless 
knowhow and experettnee. 

Thanks to that, A«*taifr> 
should obtain a larger share of 
the European Fighter Aircraft 
(EFA) project, now being de- 
fined; wnicifc is to be built by 
the Panavia partners plus 
Spain. The Utahan company 
could also apply its newly- 
acquired knownow to the A MX 
propject for a light fighter and 
ground-attack airoaxft which it 
Is building in partnership with 
Aermacchi. The Brazilian aero- 
space company Embrace has~a 
30 per cent stake to the pro- 
ject, and a production line to 
Brazil. 

The AMX blends advanced 
technology with well-tried 
equipment: its avionics are vir- 
tually state-of-the-art, while the 
engines are the tried and tested 
Bolls-Royce Spey. 

Both Italy and Brazil believe 
that the AMX is suitable not 
just for their own air forces but 
for those of developing 
countries. But so far no orders 
have been won for it, apart from 
the 270 aircraft ordered by the 
Italian and Brazilian air forces. 
The first AMX, whose prototype 
flew to 1984, is due for delivery 
in 1988. In Italy it will replace 
the air force's F104G and G-9L 

Aeritalia also builds the G222, 
a twin-turboprop medium trans- 
port aircraft for military use. It 
can carry 53 troops or transport 
cargo and perform a wide range 
of military roles. But the G222 
has not won major export 
orders, though Aeritalia sold 20 
to Libya in a re-engined version 
equipped with Rolls-Royce, 
rather t han General Electric, 
engines, the latter being em- 



Warship-buildinj 


Sailing into a lean period 


The Agusta AB 412 Griffon helicopter can carry 
14 equipjped troops or various weapon loads 
in-house was the Agusta A 109 retrospect difficult to under- 


general purpose aircraft 


stand, in the light of thin 


Agusta decided to follow up decision so contrary to Agusta’s 
the success of the A 109 by interests. Agusta also hinted 
tnking a Mg hi y ambitious step: down invitations from Fiat to 
it designed a li g h t anti-tank join it and Sikorsky in the rival 


attackhelicopter, the A 129 and ultimately successful con- 
Mongoose, which is the most sortium. The explanation for 
advanced of its kind. Bat it this seems ito lie m the political 
embarked on the A 129 without rivalries that i nfes t the Italian 
signing up a partner in either aerospace industry. 

Britain, France or West Ger- s ^5£L? ,0 ., f ‘5? re °? 115 

many. What was more, France ^ fer.. Westl and, t h i n gs have 
and West Germany decided to a httte better tor Aguste, 
omKarif on their own project The marie n version of the A139 
tor an attack helicopter, the seems to be taking shape. Four 


PAH 2. Potential markets for countries— Britain Italy, the 
the A 129 in major Nato coon- Nethorlands and Spain-ore ex- 


tries were dwindling. 


pected shortly to agree on an 


The uncertain future of the initial feasibility study tor an 


A 129, on whose development 
Agusta spent L700bn, combined 
with the collapse of world heli- 
copter markets to push Agusta 
into serious crisis to 1983-84. 
The group, which was controlled 


mt aircraft to be called Tonal (after 
ed an Aztec war god) which would 
di. be produced in three versions: 
jta scout; anti-tank and air-to-air 

34, defence. 

ed It is obvious to outside 


until 1978 fay the Agusta family, observers that the structure of 
became ever more dependent the Italia it state aerospace 
on the state, and Is now 97 per sector is flawed* It makes little 
cent owned by the st ate in - sense to have two groups of 
dustrial holding company EFIM, similar sfae; each of which has 
However, in 1985 Britain de- under its wing a maker of light 
tided to embark on a joint tactical aircraft and trainers— 
feasibility study with Agusta on Aermacchi. an associate of 
a possible mark Q version of Aeritalia, and Slai Marchetti; a 
the A129, which would be subsidiary of Agusta. Indeed, a 
acquired by the British Army parliamentary committee has 
ana built jointly by Agusta and recommended that Agusta 
Westland of the UK merge with Aeritalia. 

Westland and Agusta are But change acorns udfictiy. 


THE ELEGANT Hues of the 
a ircraft carrier Garibaldi pro- 
bably caught the eye of many 
viators .to Italy's naval equip- 
ment show, held fa, Genoa dup- 
ing the second week of June. 

Lying not far offrinre from 
the city's eridbitk®. centra, the 

vessel was an eloquent atentinder 
of the eapabdUy of the axon* 
tty’s militar y shipbuilding 

b>.a.«l-qy 

Although, the Garibaldi is 
officially described as an sip 
craft carrying cruiser, wtth her 
toll load displacement of 13,400 
tonnes and complement of 105 
offleexv and 720 men die 
effectively ranks as ■ fight 
carrier. 

The Garibaldi was delivered 
to the Italian Navy by 
builders Fiocsntiefi exactly one 
year ago. She had been ordered 
in 1980, laid down at the Mon- 
falcone yard near Trieste the 
foUoadng year, and la un ch e d tn 
1983. Italy* state-owned ship- 
builders are vay phased with 
the vessel, not only with the 
&eed y budding, but also the 
sfaflpfe performance dn trials and 
service; According to « senior 
officer of a Nato navy, the lack 
of vibration at a fl wee ds is a 
very impressive feature. 

Flagship of toe fleet; the 
Garibaldi also files the flag for 
FtacantierPa mDttoy constr u e* 
tton division, where there are 
hopes that a second ship to toe 
same design will be ordered by 
the ttvxbm Ministry of Defence. 

Ffaxamtienrs chairman, Enrico 
Boocfcini* believes that the 
experience acquired finboildteg- 
tbe Garibaldi could rikw the 
construction time to bo reduced 

by a year on subsequent vessels. 

The cost of the ship ttseV is 
unbktiy to be on obstacle. The 
Garibaldi was originally priced 
at lA30bOt and with inflation 
a djustm ents reached a datively 
price of IfiTObzt However, Iba 
for 
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tions with the wrigHty state- 
owned aerospace company 
based in Naples. 

In 1976 Fiat pulled out com- 
pletely. Both brandies of the 
company had a history of 
building successful aircraft, 
but with the ever-rising cost of 
developing sophisticated air- 
craft there was a question of 
how far Italy would go. 

This is why AeritaUa's 15 
per cent participation in the 
Panavia project to build the 
Tornado — the most important 
defence project— 4s so signifi- 
cant, It would have been quite 
possible for Italy to nave 
stayed out of the Tornado pro- 
ject, either as a customer or a 
supplier, md to have bought 
US aircraft Instead, perhaps 
manufacturing them under 
licence. 

In the Tornado project, 
Aeritalia designs and builds 
the wings of the aircraft and 


space-research and manufactur- 
ing and in aero-engines (it 
recently took control of Alfa 
Avio, the aeroengine subsidiary 
of Alfa Borneo), last year made 
record profits of L2&2tm on 
sales of Ll,377bn- 

In a privatisation move that 
reflected confidence in the com- 
pany’s performance, 16 per cent 
of Aeritalia's capital was told 
to the public on the Milan stock 
exchange this year* raising 
ULSObn. 

The story of Agusta Is also 
one of a company acquiring 
technology from abroad and 
gradually developing its own. 
For years it manufactured 
under licence helicopters de- 
signed by the US companies 
Bell* Sikorsky and Boeing, and 
was often highly successful in 
selling them abroad- Its first 
helicopter to be designed largely 


navies. The EH 101's develop- 
ment costs already amount to 
£850m, but there are only 90 
firm orders so far. 

It was partly concern over the 
future of the A129 that spurred 
Agusta to participate last winter 
with Aerospatiale, of France, 
and Messerschmidt Bolkow 
Blohm, of West Germany, in the 
European consortium to rescue 
Westland and prevent it falling 
under the control of SikorSky. 
Yet; at an early stage in the 
formation of the European con- 
sortium, the governments in- 
volved decided in principle to 
build an attack helicopter based 
not on the AI29 but an the 
PAH 2, the Franco-Germ&n air- 
craft which is even now only 
at the drawing-board stage. 

Agosta's participation in the 
consortium, a move which never 
won the full support of the 
Italian cabinet, p tom ibs in 


under EFIM, comes under the 
Socialists and Social Democrats. 
The latter parties would be 
extremely loth tn relinquish 
control. For the same reason, 
an alter native idea, mooted last 
year ter EFIM, that the private 
sector group Fiat should take 
effective control of Agusta, also 
looks politically difficult 
Italy’s third airframe maker, 
Aermacchi, requires special 
mention. It has a successful line 
in building Jefrtrainers and light 
attack aircraft. Its MB-326, 
MB-336 and MB-339 light attack 
aircraft and trainers are In 
service both with the Italian 
air force 'and with services 
abroad, notably the Argentinian 
armed forces whltix used the 
MB-336 to sink a British frigate 
in tile Falklands war of 1982. 
The AMT mentioned above; Is 
as Aermacchi joint venture. 

James Boston 




rapidly. It seems ingmjfaatoie 
that a rioter-ship will be 
ordered before a fiecMan Is 
****** m the TmrcbaBB and 
embarkation of flxedwing Sea 
Handera; to complement the 
•esfcting rotary-wing anftenb- 
imnriiw squadrons. 

If the Garibaldi Is to avoid 
being a. one-off dass, then far- 
ther orders wQL have come 
from Italy’s own navy. Mr 
Bocdfini says flat the possi- 
bility of attracting foreign 
buyers for atacradlt camera is 
slender. 

Tba need for high investment 
in weapons systems, together 
with the requirement for snb- 
stantial logistics soppoctf* means 
■that modem rizcrpft carrier* 
can find a place only tax the 
fleets of large tar advanced 
countries. And generally these 
have their own sblpiialldfaig 
capacity and would not need 
to purchase in Italy. 


While p ro spects are e xtr e m ely 
low tor toe sale abroad of large 
naval ships, neither are they 
bright for F fa oan ti ed'a smaUar 
vessels. Indeed, apart from the 
large order tor six corvettes and 
four frigates from foaq, foreign 
work *s completely absent from 
Ftocantiecfs order book. More- 
over, work an .foe Iraqi order, 
signed in February 1980 and 
worth about fUWtea, to virtu- 
ally completed, with toe ships 
in advanced states and awrit- 
inff detfvmy. Most of the monies 
due banner been rece i ved, 
dettvoy being blocked by the 
an* embargo. 

S5x fat years of foreign 
deliveries, which started in 
1978 and* leaving aside the 
Iraqi ships, finished two years 
ago, have now given way to a 
lean period. With n othi n g 
baficHng tor export 
FSncantteei is left wtifa U*n» 
except to look bock <on on 
exceptionally good period when 
it butt: four frigates tor Pern, 
afx flrigates for Venezuela, six 
corvettes for Ecuador, tour 
corvettes for ffdtaya and three 
corvettes and three fast patrol 
boata tor Tbafland. 

The specialist builder of 

flhregifflB mtnehmtten, fittest 
marine, also managed to benefit 
from fhe re-eq ui p m ent boom in 
foreign navies during the late 
1970s. Its yard, in Banana at 
the ””0 * — — * “ — ■" 


signed military export; contracts 
in toe past three years," <1 rimed 
Mr BocchlnL 

Kn cantfo e Pa chairman 
explained that the ajgajHaunt 
change which has occ tn xed dar- 
ing the mid-1980s is due to two 
basic fa ctor s. First; with, fleet 
rrihnHding now completed, the 
market can toe described as 
saturated. Seoond, when minor 
paries now co n si d er new cadera 
they examine very carefiflly the 
posribtttttes of buHdhig at 
home. Mr BocchlnL alro men- 
ttaned the adverse effect of the 
low volae of the doBar and toe 
massive decline in the revenues 
of GPEC countries; 

*771121 expo rt markets now 
offering little other than refit- 
ting or the contraction of 
service rifips such as coastguard 
vessel*, both of wh ich Mr 
Bocehln l describes as betag 
poor busfneas with few added 
value; Kacantiert's wodc-tau 
hand comes entirely from. Italy's 
.own navy. Surprisingly, this la 
sufficient to kee p me yards 
working to c a pacit y . 

- Flncantierl’s ngtHtegy coo- 
ahu etto n division employs a 
totei of SftOO people spread 
between three yards. 

T he ItaMan Nayy^a own build- 
log pro g r amm e t$ the reason 
why Ftocantiert's military can- 
ttnethn dhfe ion has not no 


^roam iam 15 years ago; toe 
nslttuy construction division 
bra bore able to avoid laying- 
off labour 1 by the 

state subsidised lay-off system. 
And, notwithst anding a huge 
drop to annual turnover, 
it mm remained profitable. “The 
division bad annual ■ 

of approximately Tj. am w 
between 1980 and 198sTlast 
year it foil to about half fids' 
tod, yet the division was still-' 
rariang profits,’* said Mr 

IKKOUBt, 

H on ^dflneiy ns^ ^ 

forwsn orders were to occur* 
then Fixaoantieri could double 

&i5sr nt w^ ii t 40 meet ^ 

g ”™™ . Italy’s naval state- 
^tianMere that they ran 6 
offe r amp s to salt a range of 
“gjjggwento The Lopo dan 
friWtowMdh went into service 
in 1977 was bought by Vene- 
zuela, Bern and Iraq. At 2L500- 
jjnnes foil di splace ment, ton 

to * ratiti-pnrpoee frigate . 

witii eophisticated weapon 
tfr oUaug rtrte to carry out a 
of missions. Surtfeceto* 
««fe«fire power to provided ' 

JyOtomat^ies ftwwSX 

toere aw eight launchers, while 
_ “rface-todr 


4 


ft* attack craft 
couM perhaps fi nd a place in 
analfe gnawes. Thfe 40otcnmerf 

•wmnil- ariH. — www 


two from Nigeria, as well as for 
four from the Italian Navy. 
However, although the comp any 
to miw wtite dtocastiug Murible 
contact* with art co untri es, it 
has been badly taft by an 
absence of firm orders. 

HVHh toe delivery taut October 
of right of the 10 vessels 
®'#rteds* toe end of the 1970 b 
and fit toe early 1980s, filter* 
marine ran Into a work vacuum 
and baa tohtoff 250 of tts 480 
w o r kf orce . 

Moreo v er , it is now examin- 
ing ways of d i versifying out of 
the defence field. With this 
objective; ft hag eritibHsbad a. 
joint venture 1 wfifa toe MWttodl- 
son chemicals company. EC Mr 
Bodchlnl to correct thea filter- 
marine to probfifly wtoe to be 
looking s% new areas. 

"The pause hi mattery sUp* 
buildfng for foreign markets to 
certainly not untoae to Italy. 
IfoEEropSn s^nMeohave 


division was determfard solely 
ob too beads of I talian needs; a 
strategic dectofest trfnm at toe 
beginning of the 1970s. This 
means that; as lone «s toe 
Balia Stay 2 *eqpto accord- 
isg Co usual naval patterns. 
toon .the ttm yantoSdBbe 
working to capac^y. 

“K has turned oat to be a 
wbe ■trat^,’* remarked Mr 
Bncchirn . Her aphimiJ 
toe. enormom boom In osdera 
which bto anupany enjoyed at 
She end of too last decade was 
art tay touteg to ton excess 
eppKity_ to Ftocantiertto civil 

The yafflls, at Aneona. on ate 
Adriatic _ and Mertre; neur 
Venice, were both called on to 
deal wife toe orders from Iraq, 
Venezuela, Thailand, and E-m a- 
dor, while (he yard In Gam 
did refitting woric oa-Venesue- 
lan and ZJbyan fotaatea. 

By jfa owf ng q p fimm 


, — uicw wu- 

i £?****» w* least fyr 
fov undm tered rtzfi 

Offac d In two versions, anti- 

eoretoSSl'S 
smSStSS stats 

wm be relying on 
S 1 ® 255“ Navy to ensure tint 
it stays afloat FSncanttezffe 

Si jy - Aonbte that 

^2 SgZ£ ^ continufc 

.iWMife* m toe south Atiantie 
recently. In toe 
meaittruuttan have hbAtHmA 
•of -taavlng-an- 

glea^nieaw^^irfSS^d 

towotert maritfane intezrate is 
““Wffotfy being recognised.'’ 
ftud Mr BocchlnL 
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ITALIAN DEFENCE INDUSTRY 3 


Electronics 


Equipped for many tasks 


ITALIAN WARSHIPS seem to 
bristle with weapons, from soft’ 
trilling decoys and electronic 

counter-measures to hard-kill- 
ing guns and missiles. 

Aerials, antennae, m ou n tings 
and launchers leave no doubts 
about role, and suggest consid- 
erable fighting capability. The 
reason for the heavy armament 
of the Italian Navy's warships 
is the wide range of tasks which 
they may be asked to under- 
take. and the threats which they 
would probably have to face in 
a Mediterranean conflict 

The specification of the 

Maestrale-class frigates, which 
entered service four years ago, 
includes convoy defence against 
submarines, air and surface 
attack, Interdiction of seaways 
and coastal bombardment 

Combat systems installed in 
these frigates are designed to 
face threats from submarines, 
sea-sldmming or diving missiles, 
surface ships and aircraft fitted 
with missiles of every type. It 
is hardly surprising that these 
frigates are described as multi- 
purpose. 

A complex set of electronics 
systems supports four Otomat 
surface-to-surface missile 

launchers, an eight-cell Alba- 
tros surface-to-air missile 
launcher, four torpedo launch- 
ers. two rocket launchers, a 
single 127/54 Oto Melara gun 
and two twin 40/70 Breda guns, 
with which the Maestraleclass 
frigates are armed. The ships 
are equipped with an overall 
command and control system, as 
well as normal navigation radar 
and aids. 

Like the weapons, the elec- 
tronics which are packed into 
the Maestrale are of Italian 
n^oig-n and production. Defence 
is a sector where Italy's 
electronics industry has 
generally reached an advanced 
level of autonomy and techno- 
logical sophistication. 

Indeed, the state Itself is 
heavily involved through the 
Selenia-Eisag subsidiaries of the 
holding corporation IRL A con- 
siderable amount of electronics 
installe d in the Maestrale 
frigates is supplied by Elsag 
Elettronica San Giorgio (the 
fire control systems) and by 
Elsag’s parent company Selenia 
(search radar and command and 
control systems). 

Last year 51 per cent of 
Seiema’s turnover of L698tm 
was derived from defence 
systems, compared with 47 per 
cent of LS97bn in 1984. A 
similar proportion of Haag's 
sales of L207bn last year came 
from systems and equipment in 
the defence sector. 

Though the naval idde of Its 
defence business is currently 
feeling the effects of low ship- 
building activity and tough- 
competition, Selenia says that 
thiy is compensated by good 


sales and prospects for land- 
based systems. The company 
mentions Its threedlmen si on al 

S-baad radar for air surveil- 
lance, and the ground-based air 
defence system Spada, as the 
strong weapons in its commer- 
cial armoury. 

Spada provides a dear 
example of product evolution 
in the defence sector. lit em- 
ploys the Aspide anti-aircraft 
missile, which operates on 'a 
semi-active guidance system 
over a range of about 15 km. 
The aSssSe’s original role was 
ship -borne, is the Albatros 
system, and dates baric a 

decade. The first oper a tional 
land-based Spada batteries were 

delivered two years ago. 

Although Selenia is studying 
a new mhwH* (the Idra) with 
the aim of replacing Aspide 
during the 1990’s, St is stBl 
developing the current missile’s 
potential. The first trial of 
Aspide in an air-to-air rote took 
place last year. Selenia says 
that five launches from Italian 
Air Force F104’s have fid! been 
successful. 

During Aspwte's ten-year life 
there have been various modi- 
fications leading to improved 
performance, the most im- 
portant being changes to the 
missile’s wings. 

Seietoa’s engineers also 
emphasise the evolution of the 
infante in its multi-role capa- 
city. A multi-role weapon per- 
mits substantial logistics sav- 
ings. Though export contracts 
for Spada have yet to be signed, 
the system has a selling edge is 
other countries whose navies 
are already equipped with 
Albatros. 

Another field where Selenia 
sees good opportunities for 
exports, as well as ter sales to 
its own M in is t r y of Defence, is 
electronic counter-measures. 
The company says it has dedi- 
cated considerable research 
effort in tide flefld, particularly 
in Ihe area of recognition 
systems. 

However, Italy's leader in 
electronic counter-measures 
(ECM) continues to be Elet- 
trotac a , the Rome-based com- 
pany in which Britain’s Plessey 
has a 35 per cast interest. 
UnHke Selenia, virtually none 
of its sales (nearly L190bn last 
year, compared with LlSOfan in 
1982) goes to the dvfl sector. A 
company spokesman e stima t e s 
that sales were split. 20 per 
cent to army buyers, 40 per 
cent to air force, and 40 per 
cent to navy (ihelfaestrale-ctasB 
Is equipped with on ESettremea 
ECM/ESM system). 

"The essence of ECM is to 
keep ahead of derotopnients.fn 
radar, anticipating what radar 
systems wiK be doing and 
designing new jammers to 
counter them,” said the spokes- 
man. The company's pod-con- 
tained airborne deception 


jammer and wanting system is 
designed to protect attack and 
fighter aircraft by operating 
against the radar emission of 
anti-aircraft systems. 

Eiettrtmica believes that seif- 
protection ECU is now a 
necessity for all types of air- 
craft and In all combat environ- 
ments. The company's ELT 555 
system, contained In a pod, is 
mounted externally under v 
and can fit a wide range of air- 
craft These include the F5 
Tiger, F4 Phantom, Jaguar and 
Hafwk, as well as the Russian 
SU7 and MiG 21. 

The system is capable of 
operating against radar emis- 
sion in very dense electro- 
magnetic environments. Fast 

reaction, multiple target-selec- 
tion and a variety of deception 
techniques are aimed at putting 
anti-aircraft missiles off-target. 

That the value of self-protec- 
tion ECM is appreciated in ex- 
port markets is visible in 
Elettronica's figures, though in- 
terest appears to be declining. 
Sales abroad were 68 per cent 
of total turnover last year, com- 
pared with 77 per cent in 1984, 
and 87 per cent in 1983. 

Exports are a subject about 
which the company reveals 
little. Client countries do not 
want publicity for the ECM kit 
with which their air forces and 
fleets have been equipped. 

There is an equally reserved 
line on product development. 
The company says that it is 
continuously Improving pyi sting 
systems. While there are new 
and interesting systems under 
development, the rules of 
secrecy prevent their being re- 
vealed. It bas been suggested, 
however, that lack of new pro- 
ducts might be a reason for 
Elettronica’s disappointing re- 
sults. 

The company’s consolidated 
profit and loss account showed 
a deficit of 1.6 bn last year, 
against a surplus of L2.lbn in 
1984. Moreover, the company 
has been forced to cut 300 jobs 
from its workforce of 2,100, an 
operation which should be com- 
pleted by the end of July. 

The future for Elettronica 
looks somewhat uncertain. There 
has been talk about diversifica- 
tion into bio-medical engineer- 
ing, but the spokesman em- 
phasised that the company Is in 
the electronic warfare business. 
This is what it does well and 
where it sees its future. It is 
widely felt that the Plessey 
link has brought little benefits 
as yet, though the British com- 
pany has probably had enough 
to think about at home. 

Perhaps Plessey*s sharehold- 
ing .in .Elettronica (it has an 
option to increase its stake to 
49 per cent during the next 
three years) has not yielded 
the expected results. But Inter- 
company collaboration in 
various forms is an approach 

Armed Forces 
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which is likely to be increas- 
ingly adopted. 

The Melara Club, grouping 
ten suppliers from different 
fields, is the industry's way of 
putting together complete 
packages for overseas defence 
customers. Five members are 
involved in manufacturing 
combat systems. Selenia-Eisag 
and Elettronica are joined by 
the electronics company Elmer, 
state-controlled Breda and Oto 
Melara which make guns and 
misiles, and by the torpedo 
manufacturer Whitehead. 

Whitehead, which is owDed 
by carmaker Fiat, is engaged in 
another venture with Elsag. The 
Welse underwater system con- 
sortium has been established 
with the aim of improving the 
country’s underwater warfare 
capability, a field which has 
been neglected and in which 
Italy is thought to be backward. 

Submarine activity In the 
Mediterranean is Increasing, 
and Italy's means of keeping it 
under surveillance are probably 
inadequate. The Italian Navy 
lacks its own detection system 
suitable for the special charac- 
teristics of the waters where it 
operates, and relies on US Ray- 
theon sonar, built under 
licence by Elsag. 

Attempts by Selenia-Eisag to 
obtain international collabora- 
tion with French and British 
concerns have not come to 
fruition. This is, however, a 
delicate area, especially ter 
navies that operate nuclear sulk 
marines. 
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Selenia is hoping for better 
fortune with its multi-func- 
tional phased array radar. It 
recently made a joint presenta- 
tion of the system with the 
Marconi company to the Royal 
Navy, whose requirement is 
similar to that of the Italian 
Navy. System trials are expec- 
ted to start at the beginning 
of the 1990s, with first installa- 
tions towards the middle of the 
decade. 

Selenia says this is its biggest 
project in the naval field. Sub- 
stantial investment is needed, 
and this explains the search 
ter a Ratable- partner. In the 
early 1970s Selenia worked 
with Ferranti on the 912 tracker 
radar which was installed in all 
the Royal Navy’s Type-21 
Amazon-class frigates, so a joint 
Britista-Italian solution would 
not be novel. 

Officials discreetly mention 
that Britain and Italy tend to 
have more in common with each 
other and work better together 
than with either of the two 
other major European allies. 

There is, however, on Ameri- 
can factor. British connections 
with the US on underwater war- 
fare are possibly obstacles to 
Italo-British collaboration in 
till?; area. It could be that 
special understanding between 
Britain mid the US vfil prevent 
a European; Italo-Britksh, solu- 
tion. for the multi-function 
radar. 

David Lane 


Early fruits of a rising budget 


E CONSTITUTION of the 
lian republic specifically con- 
nn; war as a means of sett- 
g international disputes. 

’et, at the beginning al 
ie, when Italy celebrated the 
h anniversary of the found- 
of the republic, probably 
most striking event was the 
itajy parade in the heart of 
ne. 

Lrmoured vehicles and 
bile guided missiles thun- 
-ed along Via dei Fori Im- 
iali. Jets, transport aircraft 
I helicopters roared ovehead. 
unted Carabinieri trotted 
t the presidential saluting 
the little dog that is their 
scot scampering along be- 
i them. It was the biggest 
L most impressive military 
ade Italy has put on for 

iTS. 

t was a sign that the Italian 
led forces now enjoy much 
ater public acceptance than 
y did, for example, during 
1970s. They are now the 
ject of far more public atten- 
i, and of regular learned 
cles in the newspapers. But 
/ much have they really 
nged? 

‘ost-war Italy has never 
ited to be a militarily power- 
country- The armed forces 
s resurrected after the dis- 
as of the second world war 
a deliberately fettered way. 
fence spending was kept on 
ght rein and manpower was 
aim ted, at least in the army, 
conscripts, representing all 
ts of the Italian political 
ctmm. 

■bough Italy has an impor- 
t role on Nato's southern 
k, the ultimate defence of 
country has, in effect, been 
rusted to the US, through 
nuclear umbrella and the 
tfa Fleet in the Mediteranean. 
hus, at the end of the 1970s, 
y was spending less than 
per cent of gross domestic 
duct on defence. Even by 
l the proportion had only 
n to 2.3 per cent of GDP, 
ipared with 5 per cent for 
tain and 3 per cent for 
nee. . 

he armed forces are new- 
ly strong in terms of man- 
rer. but some 205,000 out of ' 
270,000 men in the «my 
conscripts doing one year's 
tary service, often in very 
ispiring conditions. Vet 44 
cent of all defence spend- 
goes on manpower, squeez- 
amount left to be spent 

STiSSLt changes have 
■n place over the past few 
ts. Expenditure has risen in 
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real terms, and now accounts 
for 4 per cent of all govern- 
ment spending; against 3.85 per 
cent in 1980. In 1985 the de- 
fence budget amounted to 
LlS^OOm, a jump of 15 per 
cent compared with 1984, which 
is about doable the rise that 
year tn the cost of living index. 

As lone am as 1975 a multi- 
year re-equipment programme 
got under way to replace some 
of the ageing ships, aircraft, 
vehicles and weapons in the 
forces. The armed forces are 
now enjoying the early fruits 
of this programme; aim more 
projects are - in the pipeline. 
These include: the AMX tactical 
fighter, the EH 101 naval 
helicopter, the Catrln field 
transmission system, a project 
for a new Italian tank to replace 
the M 47s in service, a plan 
for a new heavy armoured 
vehicle, and the A 129 anti-tank 
helicopter. Nato statistics sug- 
gest that Italian spending on 
defence equipment doubled in 
peal terms over the 1 197565 
period. 

The revival of the confidence 
and capabilities of the armed 
forces coincided, at the 
beginning of toe 1980s, with 
Italy’s taking a more active role 
ft an in the past in foreign 

policy. In 1982 Italy sent con- 
tingents to the US-sponsored 
peace force in Sinai. Later that 
year it despatched a large peace- 
keeping force to Lebanon, 
where it remained until early 
1984. 

The Lebanon operation was 
regarded as a considerable 
success, both in political and 
military terms. The Italians 
succeeded in keeping the peace 
In their zone with virtually no 
casualties. The anny showed 
that; even with its heavy weight- 
ing of conscripts, it comd func- 
tion efficiently and perform 
bravely. There was little undue 
interference from home. 

The Lebanon experience 
demonstrated to many I tali a n s 


that the use of military force 
need not necessarily be un- 
pleasant and could pay political 
dividends abroad. It was also a 
reminder that the Mediter- 
ranean was be craning an in- 
creasingly dangerous place, with 
threats to stability not Just at 
the eastern end but from the 
well-equipped forces of Libya 
not far from the southern tip of 
Italy. 

The Increased preoccupation 
with the Mediterranean has 
brought about a shift in the 
focus of the armed forces’ 
attention from Italy’s north- 
eastern front; the most likely 
place for an invasion by the 
forces of the Warsaw pact, to 
the southern end of the penin- 
sula, where seaborne attack], or 
pinprick raids by guerrillas 
could be feared. 

Just such a pinprick attack 
occurred last April when, 
following the US air raid on 
Tripoli, Col Muammer Gaddaf* 
of Libya fired two missiles at 
the island of Lampedusa, south 
of Sicily. Both exploded In the 
sea, short of their target-— a US 
coast guard station— but the 
Italian forces were evidently 
taken by surprise. 

Various forms of retaliation 
were considered, but in the end 
the government settled for a 
stem note of protest The 

incident did, however, high- 
light the need for a national 
security council to take quick 
decisions on military matters in 
a crisis. 

In response to the need to 
have military units able to go 
into action at short notice, Mr 
Giovanni Spadolini, the Minister 
of Defence since 1983, has pre- 
sided over the creation of a 
rapid intervention force of 
soldiers whose units are sup- 
posed to be ready to move within 
16 hours and to be in action 
within 24 hours in situations 
similar to Lebanon, or in the 
Nato area. 

He thus went some way to 


heeding the advice of senior 
officers, such as retired Gen 
Luigi Caligarls, that it least 
some units of the armed forces 
must be given the training, 
equipment and transport to 
enable them to move into action 
rapidly, and to constitute a core 
of high-quality servicemen 
accustomed to inter-force co-op- 
eration who would serve as an 
example to the rest. The critics, 
however, claim that the force 
exists little more than on 
paper, since it has neither the 
transport nor the ready co- 
operation of the other services 
to make it effective. 

In fact, despite the presence 
of a bustling minister at the 
top, who last year published a 
well-presented white .paper, 
many experts on de fen ce still 
Uwnenrt- the inadequacies of the 
itoiMn armed forces and say 
that -the experience of Lebanon 
has been squandered. 

Urn basic complaint ds that 
the country's politici an s still 
show very tefctle interest «n 
defence. They fail to appreciate 
the possible uses of the armed 
farces, and the ways on which 
Italy could employ them to 
project teself better on the 
international siege. They also 
refuse to make basic reforms 
which are necessary to ensure 
even a Tn-imima} improvement 
in efficiency. 

Politicians are particularly 
blamed for the fact that a tong- 
overdue biR to reform the 
defence command structure is 
still lying uoexamined in parlia- 
ment, allmast a year after it 
was presented by Mr Spadolini. 
Under the present command 
structure, the chief of staff of 
the armed forces, who as, in 
rotation, a member of each of 
the three services, as only on 
the same level os the chiefs of 
staff of the three services them- 
selves. This means that the 
minister to deed wstfa all 
the different chiefs of staff in- 
stead of just one of them. 

Furthermore, the secretary 
genera 1 of the ministry of 
defence, who is the national 
armaments director and respon- 
sible for the forces' equipment, 
does not have full control over 
the top officials technically 
under him, each of whom has 
his own direct links with both 
fte minister and with different 
service chiefs. As a result, no 
one, whether the minister or the 
senior officers ind officials, Is 
fully in chargt. 

The consequence is that the 
individual forces are, in effect 
under what is eupemistically 
called 11 self-maiMgement. H Each 


arm of the services fights ruth- 
lessly for its own interests, in 
terms of both operations and 
equipment and is extremely 
loth to co-operate with other 
arms. There is no effective 
arbiter. 

A good example of this is the 
argument raging over the future 
of Italy’s largest warship, the 
13.000-tonne Guiseppe Garibaldi 
which came into service last 
year. The Garibaldi is a small 
aircraft carrier, rather smaller 
than the Royal Navy’s BMS 
Invincible. But because of a 
law dating back to fte 1920s, 
she may not carry fixed-wing 
aircraft such as the British 
Aerospace Sea Harrier, and is 
confined to operating heli- 
copters. 

The air force has, for several 
years, been campaigning to dis- 
courage parliament from amend- 
ing the law and thus enable the 
navy to take over a small por- 
tion of the air defence of the 
country. Hardly anyone seems 
to examine the problem from 
fte point of view of Italy’s 
overal defence needs. 

Mr Spadolini has, in fact pre- 
sented to parliament a bill that 
would abolish fte aviation re- 
strictions on the navy. But it 
has not yet been approved. 

His other bill, to reform the 
defence command structure, 
would create just two posts, 
whose holders would report 
directly to him: the chief of 
staff of the armed forces, in 
charge of operations: and the 
secretary general of defence, in 
charge of supply. If this reform 
were approved, many observers 
believe, both the operations and 
the procurement sides of the 
armed forces would benefit 
enormously. 

The present system, it Is 
acknowledged, even by senior 
serving officers, favours officers 
who are good at internal poli- 
tics, men better at sitting behind 
a desk than at commanding and 
motivating men. 

Gen Caligaria. who, as a serv- 
ing officer until 1982 found his 
plans to upgrade fte forces' 
operational efficiency and keen- 
ness constantly thwarted, 
claimed recently that the armed 
forces were like the papal curia, 
only with epaulettes instead of 
cassocks- 

With good leadership, be 
believes, fte Italian serviceman, 
poorly paid as he is, becomes 
as effective and well-motivated 
as those of any other country. 
But fte present system does not 
encourage him. 

James Boston 


Last year Flat increased 
its sales in the defence 
field by 12 per cent, 
says James Buxton, in 
this profile of the com- 
pany’s defence sector. 

THE EXPANSION of Fiat in 
the defence sector in the past 
few years is a very important 
development for the Italian 
aims industry. The commit- 
ment and the international ex- 
perience of Fiat should bring 
benefits to the entire sector. 

Since 1983 Fiat has: become 
the controlling shareholder of 
Snia BPD, Italy's principal 
maker of munitions and rocket 
fuel; acquired the main Italian 
makers of mines; made a con- 
vincing attempt to win con- 
tracts under the strategic de- 
fence initiative programme; and 
participated in the ultimately 
successful Sikorsky rescue bid 
for Westland, the British 
helicopter-maker. 

Mr Cesare Romiti, Fiat's man- 
aging director, argues that 
there is nothing new about 
Fiat’s interest in defence. Fiat, 
he points out. was a major pro- 
ducer of armaments in both 
world wars, and has maintained 
its interest in many sectors of 
defence in peacetime. " We 
used to have fte advertising 
slogan * Fiat on land, sea and 
in the air,’ " be said in an 
interview earlier this year. 

Fiat used, in particular, to 
be one of fte country’s leading 
aircraft companies, making a 
range of aircraft designated 
** G.” after their designer 
Gabrielli. 

Mr Romiti explains Fiat's in- 
terest in defence in two ways. 
In part, it fits in with the 
group's strategy of strengthen- 
ing sectors other than cars. In 
part, it enables It to gain access 
to sophisticated technology 
which can be adapted to other 
uses. “ This is one of the ways 
in which technology advances 
most quickly,” he says. 

Last year, it has been calcu- 
lated. Fiat had sales totalling 
LB50bn in fte defence field, an 
increase of 12 per cent com- 
pared with 1984. This put the 
group in second place in the 
entire Italian defence industry, 
a little way behind the state- 
owned Breda group with owns 
Oto Melara. But the calcula- 
tion does not include Snia BPD. 
whose defence sales totalled 
L630bn, and in which Fiat bas 
a stake which is soon to go up 
from 27 per cent to nearly 40 
per cent. 

Ever since the Snia acquisi- 
tion, which closely accompanied 
the purchase by Flat of Mi sar 
and Valsella, two companies 
which have a thriving business 
in making mines and other 
explosive devices, Mr Romiti 
has led a campaign for the 
rationalisation of the Italian 
defence industry. He has pub- 
licly urged companies to co- 
operate more closely and 
eliminate needless duplication. 



one of the ways in 
which technology' ad- 
vances most quickly.” 

Fiat itself has helped the 
process, both through its acqui- 
sitions and ns collaboration 
with other companies. One of 
Its major offshoots in fte 
defence held is the branch of 
Iveco, based at Bolzano in the 
Alto Adige, which makes mili- 
tary vehicles. In 1984 it agreed 
with Oto Melara. of the stale 
sector, to co-ordinate in build- 
ing a new battle tank for the 
1990s, an ambitious project by 
which the two companies hope 
to edge their way into future 
European t3nk collaboration 
ventures. There U also a joint 
venture to build a heavy eight- 
wheel armoured car mounting 
a 105 mm gun. 

When Fiat pulled out of 
Aeritatia in 1976, the rump of 
Fiat Aviazione continued to 
make aero-engines, as well as 
turbines for warships and other 
mechanical equipment. Fiat 
Aviazione has gradually pulled 
itself up from manufacturing 
engines under licence — for 
example fte earlier Rolls-Royce 
jet engines — into being a part- 
ner with the major aero-engine 
manufacturers in Joint ventures 
on a wide range of engines. 
The company, whose sales last 
year jumped 24 per cent to 
IA62bn, has an ingenious net- 
work of alliances. 

In 1985. fte company says, 
some 44 per cent of Flat Avia- 
zione's sales were to the military 
sector, three quarters of it 
accounted for by the Flat par- 
ticipation in the Turbo Union 
RB 199 engine for the Tornado, 
in which Fiat is in partnership 
with Rolls-Royce and MTU of 
West Germany. 

Fiat Aviazione manufactures, 
as a junior partner with General 
Electric, the T700 engine which 
is destined to be fte main 
engine for most military heli- 
copters in fte US. Fiat is 
developing a more powerful 
version of this engine for fte 
Westland-Agusta EH 101 heli- 
copter. 

For 30 years Fiat Aviazione 
has supplied fte accessory gear- 
boxes for ail the helicopters 
built by Aerospatiale of France. 
This complex piece of 


machinery, which enables the 
rotors to power other applica- 
tions In the helicopter, accounts 
for 14-15 per cent of the value 
of every Aerospatiale helicopter 

When, last winter. Fiat joined 
united Technologies in bidding 
to rescue Westland, the British 
helicopter-make r, the expansion 
of the helicopter gearbox busi- 
ness was presented as one of the 
main reasons for Flat’s involve- 
ment. Yet this was almost 
certainly a very minor part oT 
Fiat's tl linking. The gearbox 
business accounts for only about 
2 per cent of Fist AvLezlonz's 
total sales. 

A rather more plausible 
reason, advanced on fte top 
floor of fte Fiat headquarters in 
Turin, was that Fiat wanted to 
help the creution of a rival 
helicopter-making alliance in 
Europe to match the dominance 
of Aerospatiale in this sector. 

But probably the principal 
reason for Fiat's involvement 
was to collaborate as closely as 
possible with United Tech- 
nologies, a major US defence 
contractor which has Mr Gianni 
Afnvtii. the Fiar chairman, on 
its European advisory board. 
" We want to be connected with 
top-quaiiiy US corporations and 
with the US defence deport- 
ment.” said a senior official at 
Fiat during fte Westland affair. 

The Westland affair brought 
to light previously unknown 
contacts between Flat and 
Agusta. EFIM. Agusta’s parent 
company, had sounded out Fiat 
on the possibility of its taking 
a stake in the helicopter com- 
pany, an idea about which Fiat 
had reservations. 

After Fiat had joined United 
Technologies in bidding for 
Westland, the Turin-based com- 
pany invited Agusta to join It 
on its side of the fence. The 
offer, which was repeated, was 
turned down; Fiat believes this 
was for political reasons. 

Fiat undoubtedly saw the 
Westland bid, whicb was ulti- 
mately successful, as a way of 
strengthening its chances of 
obtaining SDI contracts. Pre- 
liminary examinations by fte 
US of what Italy had to offer 
In fte field of SDI showed that 
Fiat had at least two promising 
projects, though the details 
have not been published. But. 
until early June, fte possibility 
of Fiat winning SDI contracts 
was held up by the refusal of 
the Italian government to nego- 
tiate a goverament-to-govem- 
ment agreement on star wars. 

But now that the Italian 
government bas finally decided 
to negotiate. Fiat has come 
under a cloud because of US 
disapproval of the 15 per cent 
stake held in the company by 
the Libyan government Thanks 
to tbis, a contract to sell 
Fiatallis earthmoving equip- 
ment bas been suspended. So 
far. Fiat has been unable to 
persuade fte Libyan Arab 
Foreign Investment Company to 
sell its stake and remove this 
obstacle to the company's 
defence industry ambitions. 


HH GROUP 








Highly- versatile, multipurpose unit, suitable for a wide range of 
operative tasks, such as; 

o attack to surface units — including amphibious forces - with 
gradual engagement intensity by missiles and/or gun. The use is 
also possible of the helicopter as an air-to- surface missile carrier 
and as a relay for early wemlng. 

• Cooperation in a/s attacks and a/s defence of convoys and naval 
forces by hull-borne and helo-bome weapons and sensors, 
c Escort end defence of fast convoys from air, naval and missile 
attacks. 

® Shore bombardment to support amphibious or commando actions. 

Designed and built according to Italian Navy rules and provided 
■with the newest features for shock, vibrations and noise absorption, 
the ’Lupo’ frigate will be capable to carry the electronics and 
weapons of tomorrow. 

Now sailing the: Mediterranean Sea, Atlantic Ocean, Pacific Ocean. 
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BUILDING CONTRACTS 


INSURANCE 


Reading Station project I Measuring life companies’ stren 



Wiltshier 
wins £21m 
orders 

GROUP has orders totalling over 
£S2m. Contracts cover all 
aspects of .the Wiltshier business 
th roug h out their divisions in the 
UK as well as the major and 
growth market sectors. In 
London, Wiltshier Construction 
gained a maim 1 medical research 
refurbishment and construction 
project on behalf of the Gardio- 
tboracric Institute. Another 
series of projects are In the 
retail area, including a develop- 
ment of a shopping arcade for 
Maidstone by Wiltshier Canter- 
bury and the construction of a 
retail supermarket In Feterlee 
town centre by Wiltshier 
Northern. 

On the shopfitting front Wilt- 
shier Interiors will be supplying 
aid fixing a stainless steel shop- 
front to a major retail super- 
market in Ashford, Kent, as well 
as a similar project in Guildford. 
Remedial work will also be 
undertaken for the Hilton Hotel 
In London which suffered from a 
recent fire. 

Wiltshier Southern is involved 
in the building of a 28- bedroom 
block extension and a major 
leisure complex for a large hotel 
in Cobham, Surrey. Wiltshier 
Tonbridge has also received 
orders far three pub refurbish- 
ment* in Kent for Medway Tons. 
Wiltshier Canterbury Is involved 
in the Phase m development of 
offices for the Dover District 
Council. 


Prudential Portfolio Managers 
has awarded a £24 m contract 
to TARMAC CONSTRUCTION 
to build the Apex Plaza in 
Reading. The 200,000 sq ft 
office scheme, forms an Integ- 
ral part of the £50m redeve- 
lopment of Reading Station, 
being jointly undertaken by 
British Rail and Prudential. 

The overall scheme Includes 
a new main-line station for 
Reading a 1,600 space multi- 
storey car park, retail ware- 
housing and mechanised 
letter sorting office for the 
Post Office. Work has already 
started and the betiding is 


expected to be finished by 
summer 1988. 

Apex Plaza will comprise 
four seven-storey buildings, 
surrounding a light and 
spacious atrium. The build- 
ings have been designed to 
inter-link so that they can be 
occupied as a whole or 
individually. 

The centra] atrium will 
incorporate water features, 
four wall climber lifts — plus 
another eight high speed lifts 
— and extensive Interior 
landscaping. Air conditioning 
will be provided throughout 
the building by a VAV modu- 
lar system, enabling indivi- 


dual control on each floor. 

Lower elevations of tbe 
building will be clad in grey- 
pink granite and above street 
level, the offices will feature 
alternating bands of stiver- 
pink aluminium panels 
blue glazing — designed to 
blend with the Reading 
station development itself. 

A covered walkway will 
Huh the Apex Plaza at con- 
course level with the station. 
The Plaza building incorpor- 
ates basement parking for 150 
cars and a further 350 spaces 
are exclusively reserved with- 
in the station’s own multi- 
storey ear park. 


BY ERIC SHORT 


South Wales road link 


JOHN LAING CONSTRUCTION 
(Civil Engineering Division) has 
recently started work on three 
major civil engineering contracts, 
together worth nearly £12m. The 
largest, worth £6. 7m, is for a 
new estuarial river crossing at 
Loughor in South Wales, which 
will eventually form pent of a 
much needed direct road link 
between Swansea and Llanelli. 
The contract — which runs for 130 
weeks — calls for a road bridge 
of a composite steel and concrete 
construction, with permanent 
large diameter bored piles and 
cofferdams within the estuary. It 


also includes tbe construction of 
approach roods and, when the 
new bridge is complete, the 
demolition of an existing bridge. 
Laing was awarded the contract 
by West Glamorgan. Comity 
Council. 

In Portsmouth, Laing has 
started work on a £3. 7m contract 
for Hampshire County Council. 
The 304-week contract involves 
the construction of & three-span 
flyover and pedestrian subway at 
Rudinore, Portsmouth. Also In- 
cluded in the contract Is the 
construction of reinforced earth 
retaining walls with associated 


roadworks and services. 

The third contract has been 
awarded by British Rail Eastern 
Region, who are carrying out 
work on. behalf of Essex County 
Council for £L4m. It involves 
the construction of the Braintree 
bridge, a two-span steel and con- 
crete bridge with a composite 
steel and concrete deck on piled 
foundations together with ad- 
vance roadworks for the future 
Braintree by-pass and a ditch 
diversion. The client will be 
acting as the consulting engineer 
during the 63-week construction 
period. 


Manchester Airport order 
for Balfour Beatty 


WALTER LAWRENCE has been 
appointed design and build con- 
tractors for the construction of 
district offices for British Gas 
North Thames in south Harrow, 
Middlesex. The £1.03m contract 
will include the design and con- 
struction of Che 19,000 sq ft two- 
storey office building and the 
provision of fuel dispensing 
facilities and a car park on the 
site. 


BALFOUR BEATTY has been 
awarded six contracts in both the 
civil engineering and bu tiding 
sectors. At Manchester Airport, 
Balfour Beatty Construction will 
undertake a £3.9m contract to 
construct aircraft stands extend- 
ing to 09,000 sq metres in pave- 
ment quality concrete, 350 mm 
thick, to be laid by paving train. 
The scope of work includes earth- 
works, drainage, apron and high- 
mast li ghting 

Humberside County Council is 
the dient for a £2.8m contract 
for the reconstruction of 5 km 
of four-lane motorway in con- 
tinuously reinforced concrete 
pavement to he laid by paving 
train. The work, which includes 
2 km of black top construction, 
commenced in early July for 
completion in five months. 

On tbe M62 near the Burton- 
wood Service Area, Balfour 
Beatty has received an order for 
the reconstruction of defective 


areas of the wearing course 
which will be achieved by over- 
laying tbe existing carriageway 
with flexible material- The fTLlm 
contract will be completed in 60 
days 

Balfour Beatty Building has 
received three substantial con- 
tracts. At Talbot Road, Traffard. 
Manchester, the company will 
construct the new headquarters 
for the North West Electricity 
Board. The development com- 
prises a reinforced concrete- 
framed three-storey office block 
of 9,767 sq metres a steel-framed 
two-storey sports building of 555 
sq metres, a single-storey garage/ 
workshop and a substation/ 
switchroom, together with exten- 
sive external works and drainage. 

The Territorial Army Volun- 
teer Reserve Association of 
north-west England and the Isle 
of Man has awarded a contract 
to build a training centre at 
Child wall Valley Road, Liverpool, 


City of London 
offices plan 

sm ROBERT McALPINE & 
SONS has won a contract worth 
over £5m for tbe construction of 
two office buildings in Leaden- 
ball Street and Mitre Street for 
Leadenhall Development Co. 
Work has begun on a six-storey 
office block with basement, lower 
ground floor and roof level plant 
room in Leadenhall Street at the 
junction with Mitre Street. Con- 
struction wHl be of structural 
steel frame with, steel trough 
suspended floors with concrete 
infill. External finish will be 
granite-faoed precast concrete 
panels and curtain walling 

Work will commence shortly 
on the second office block to be 
built on an adjoining site in 
Mitre Street. The four^torey 
building with lower ground floor 
and roof level plant room will 
be of reinforced in-si tu concrete 
frame construction with bride 
cavity walls on bored piles and 
reinforced concrete ground 
beams and slabs. 


FOR DECADES, life assurance 
salesmen marketing traditional 
life and pension contracts have 
assumed that long-established 
mutual life companies were 
financially rock solid. 

As such, intermediaries felt 
there was no need to investigate 
the finan cial state of such life 
companies when recommending 
their products. The choice of 
company was usually made on 
the basis of which company 
could produce the highest pro- 
jected maturity value. 

The probIems_ of United 
Kingdom Provident Institution 
earlier this year, however, have 
shown that a long-established 
mutual life company tis as cap- 
able of running into financial 
difficulties as a newly-formed, 
linked-life company. 

OneJesF>» from the UK Pro- 
vident saga was that the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry, the 
insurance industry watchdog, 
cannot intervene early energh 
in the affairs of a life company 
to keep it operating as a going 
concern and avoid any cutbacks 
in future benefits. 

Intermediaries are now 
realising that they have to carry 
out some check on the financial 
health of those life companies 
whose products they recom- 
mend to clients. Zndeed. under 
the financial services legislation 
such a check may be obligatory 
under the conduct of business 
rules that apply to inter- 
mediaries. 

However, this is easier said 
than done, as the British Insur- 
ance Brokers’ Association — the 


trade association of registered 
insurance brokers — has dis- 
covered. 

Its Life end Pensions Com- 
mittee has been investigating 
the methods by which its mem- 
bers COU ld aSSeS5 the finiinHal 
strength of life companies from 
the information they publish. 

Not surprisingly, it has run 
into all sorts of problems. 

Basically, intermediaries are 
looking for some straight- 
forward measure that sums up 
the financial strength of a life 
company, such as the level of 
free reserves— the percentage 
excess of assets over liabilities 
in s life company's funds. 

The responsibility for 
monitoring the financial health 
of a life company rests with 
its appointed actuary. Under 
insurance company legislation, 
appointed actuaries are 
required to value the assets and 
labilities of life and pension 
funds every year and to com- 
ment on the matching between 
assets and liabilities. 

However, providing they 
’can certify that the funds can 
meet the minimum, legal sol- 
vency margin, appointed 
actuaries have considerable 
freedom to use their pro- 
fessional judgment An 
their valuation. 

So there is no standard 
format in the presentation of a 
life company's valuation 
results. Each particular valua- 
tion will reflect the individual 
views and judgment of its 
appointed actuary. 

BIB A has approached the 


Association of British Insurers 
to investigate the possibility of 
life companies producing stan- 
dardised formats for snowing 
their free reserves and other 
financial statistics. 

However, the Life Insurance 
Council of the ABI, the arm 
which looks after life assurance 
matters. Is rather lukewarm on 
the Idea. 

It pointed out to BIBA that 
the use of one figure, and a 
rather nebulous figure at that, 
to assess a life company’s 
financial strength is highly mis- 
leading. 

It quoted the following 
example. 

The actuary of company A 
takes a cautious view In his 
assumptions and this results in 
a higher value being placed on 
the liabilities. The actuary of 
company B takes a more opti- 
mistic view and hie valuation 
produces a lower figure for 
■liabilities. 

When the liabilities are com- 
pared with the value of the 
assets, company B would appear 
to have a higher free reserve 
ratio than company A because 
its actuary has taken a more 
optimistic view rather than 
because the company is 
stronger. Some of the reserves 
in company A are contained In 
the higher value placed on its 
liabilities. 

The ABI points out that the 
assessment of the free reserve 
ratio has to be assessed in con- 
junction with the valuation 
assumptions and methods used 
by the actuary. 


In addition, the actuarial 
professional has always opposed 
any attempts to introduce 
Standard valuation procedures. 

The ABI has set out several 
other factors that inter- 
mediaries should take in to 
account when assessing the 
financial strength of a life corn- 
party. These include the asset 
mix between equities and fixed 
interest, the rate of expansion 
of new business and the level 
of expenses being incurred. 

The unavoidable factor 
toeing BIBA is that assessing a 
life company's financial 
strength requires a technical 
approach that an actuary can 
provide. 

While tbe leading life 
brokers could afford to employ 
such technicians In their 
research departments, the pro- 
vincial high street broker 
cannot. 

One possible solution would 
be for a central organisation 
with the available expertise to 
rate life companies according to 
their financial strength, con- 
tinually updating its results, 
and to make its findings avail- 
able to intermediaries. 

However, such <a service 
would have to be provided on 
a commercial basis. A consult- 
ing actuarial firm would be 
Ideally placed to do this. A 
trade body such as BIBA, 
though, would be at a consider- 
able disadvantage if it tried to 
provide a service free to 
members without the necessary 
expertise. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Reorganisation at 
Dixons Group 


TENDStS MUST BE LODGED ATTHE BANK OF ENGLANO, NEW ISSUES (IQ. WRUNG 
STREET, LONDON. EC4M SAA NOT LATER THAN 1 0.00 A.M. ON WEDNESDAY 30TH 
JULY 1986. OR AT ANY OF THE BRANCHES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND OR AT THE 
GLASGOW AGENCY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND NOT LATER THAN 3-30 P.M. ON 
TUESDAY. 29TH JUIY 1 986. 

ISSUE BY TENDER OF £400,000,000 

21 per cent INDEX-LINKED 
TREASURY STOCK, 2016 

PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 

Deposit with tender £40.00 per cent 

On Monday. 8th September 1980 Balance of purchase money 

INTEREST PLIABLE HALF-YEARLY ON WTH JANUARY AND 26TH JULY 

1. Tbe Slock is an investment falling within Pan D of tbe Fim Schedule w the Trustee 
Investments Act l Wl. Application has been nude k> the Council ofThc Suck Exchange for ihe 
Stock to be admitted to the Official List. 

2. THE GOVERNOR AND COMPANY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND are amhofued to 
ircervc lenders for the above Stock. 

3. The principal of and innnew oo ihe Stock wiB be a ctungeoo the National Loans Fond, with 
recourse to tbe Coiuoii dated Fund of tbe Untied Kingdom. 

4. The Slock will be registered el tbe Bank of England oral the tank of Ireland. BcHkst. end 
wit) be transferable, in multiples of one penny, by rasunmem in online “> accordance with tbe 
Stock Transfer Act 1963. Stock re gm ew a at the Bank of England fcrfd far the account of membets 
of the Central Gills Office Service will also be intolerable, in multiples of one penny, by exempt 
inosler in accordance with tbe Stock Transfer An 1 982 sod the rtdc vani wbordmau legislation. 
Transfers will be fire of stamp duly. 

5. If not previously redeemed odder the provisions of paragraph 14. the Stock will be repaid 
on 26ih July 201 6. Tbe value of the ptwipal on repaym en t wiflbe rotated, reftea io the terms of 

■be life of the Stock, of the United Kingdom General 
Depaitment of Employment, or an* Into which may 
irospccnts, such movement bong indicated by the Into 
tubed in the London. Edinburgh aed Belfast Gazettes. 
__ .tbe Index figure applicable to any month will be the 
prior to tbe relevant month and rcbtuig to tbe month before 


will be allowed on sndi payment. Interest may be c har ge d on a day-to-day bass an any overdue 
amount which may be accepted at a rate equal to the London Imer-Bank Offered Rnie for seven 
day deport* in surfing CUBOR.1 pins I percent per annum. Such rate will be determined by the 
Bank of England by r eferen ce to market quotations, on the doc date for die relevant payment, for 
LIBOR obtained front such sonree or sources as the Bank of England shad mnaiw appropriate. 
Default in due payment of any amount in respect of the Stock wifl render tbe allotment of such 
Stock liable to cancdlaiioa and any amount previously paid liable to forfeiture. 

21. LettenofiUaimetitmiiy be solii into denotmtuuiaas of moltipiea off 100 on written request 
received by the Bank of England. New Issues, Wuline Street Eondqn.i=C4M' 2AA DO any t)ix 
not taler thin 4th September 1986. Such requests rausfbe ngned and mast be ecamqxuied by t 
letters of allotment. 

21 Letters of allotment must be surrendered for rqpatmieB, accompanied by a completed 

irgisiniinn form whan Iha hHaoeoiirihf mmwy it paid niilwip^ifiiMi in fc.Hla.hpi 

made before tbe doe dale, in which case they must be surrendered for registrants] not taler than 
8th September 1986. 

23. Until ibe close of business on 29th December 1986, Stock issued in accordance with rhi* 


i signed and mast be accompanied by the 


pro spectus win be known as 2] per cent Index-Linked Heasmy Stock. 2016 “A". Tbe interest dim 
on 26lh January 
Treasury Stock, 


os 2mh January 1987 wifl be pafosepanud yon holdings of the existing y percent Index-Linked 
l 20l6andonliol<lta«5 0f''A~SiockasUilK doseoniasinason29tb December 


1986; consequently; interest mandates, authorities for inronte at exemption and other 
recorded in respect of ‘ — 


notifications 

of interest doc on 26tb January 1981 


of mi n ti n g Siock will not be applied to the payment 
of 'A* Stock. 



this prospectus. 

Index of Retail Pnca maialoined by dx 
replace that Into for the purposes of Ibis . 
figure issued monthly and subsequently pul 

6. For the purposes of ibis 

Index figure issued seven moo 

that pn or month; “month' means calendar month; and the Index ratio apphcatde to any month 
will be equal us the Index figure applicable to that month divided by the index figure applicable 
to Jammy 1983. 

7. Tbe amount due on repayment, per £100 nominal of Stock. will be flffl) multiplied by the 
Index ratio applicable us tbe month in which repayment lakes place. This amount, exfresed in 
pounds netting to four places of decimals rounded to the nrarest figure bdow. will be announced 
bv the Bank of England not later thin the business day immcdmety preceding the date of the 
penultimate interest payment. 

8. Interest will be payable halt yearly on 26th January and 26th July. Income tax wiD be 
deducted front payments of more than £5 
posL 

9. Tbe fim interest payment will be made on 26dt January 1987 at the rale ofll -2808 per £100 
nominal of Suck. 

10. Each subsequent half-yearly interest payment wifl be at a rate, per £100 nominal of Suck, 
of£l-25 multiplied by the Index ratio applicable to the month in which tbe payment fells due. 

11. The rate of interest for each interest payment other than the fim. expressed as a percentage 
in pounds stating to four places of den mals rounded to the nearest figure below, will be annoo need 
by the Bank of England not bier than the business day imnxdtattly preceding the date of the 
previous interest payment. 

12. If the Index is revised la a new base aAer the Stock is issued, it will be nmssary. for the 
purrmooftite preceding paragraphs, to calculate and use a notional Index figure in substitution 


4 neutron n drawn to the statement rimed by Her Majesty's Dcrenty an 29th May 1985 which 
explained that, in the interest of the orderly conduct of fiscal policy, neither Her Majesty's 
Government nor the Bank of England or their respective servants or agents undertake to thseknr 
tax chaws decided on Inn not yet announced, even where they may sperifically aSeci the toms 
no which, or the conditions under winch, this Slock is issued or m by or on behalf of the 
Government or the Bank; that no responsbiliiy can therefore be acc ep ted for any omission to 
make such disclosure; and that sodi omission shall aetther render any t ran s a ct io n hafatc to be an 
aside nor pic rise In any claim for com prim tirm. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 

LONDON 

25th July 1986 


i per annum. Interest warrants will be transmitted by 


THIS FORM MAY BE USED 
TENDER FORM 

Fanfare! New Isms | 

WEDNESDAY 30TH 

Branches of the Bank of England or it the Gliaanii Agency of the Bank af Fagtreid net ktar than 
X30 PAL ON TUESDAY 29TH JULY 1986. 


This font mual be lodged al i 
EC4M 9AA ■« later ton HIM AJW. ON ' 


(XL Wsttfan Sheet, Leaden, 
[ JUUJMS, oral any ■( the 







r preceding pi 

figure appficzNe to the month in which repayment takes place and/or an interest 
due rthe month of payment"). Thu noliotul Index figure will be calculated by 

figure on tbe 
1 tre the new 


pavment Etib due rthe month of payment"). Tins notional Index figure will be calculated by 
muluptying the actual Index figure a ppbcablc lo the month or payment by tbe Index fi 
old base for the month on which the revised Into n based and dividing the product 


ISSUE BY TENDER OF £400,000,000 

2z per cent INDEX-LINKED 
TREASURY STOCK, 2016 


hue figure for the tame month. This procedure will be used for each occasion on which a revfenra 
madedur - 


I for a month for which it is relevant for the 


of this 


: during the life or the Stock. 

13. If the Index is not published for a month for which it is relevant for die purposes 
prospectus, the Bank of England, after appropriate co ns ultation with the relevant Government 
Dcpartmcm. will publish a substitute Index figure which shall be on estimate of the Into figure 
which would have been applicable to the uuum 0 [payment, and such substitute Into figure mall 
be used for all punxaes for which ibe actual Into fegure would hive been relevsnL The eaJcnUnon 
by the Bank of England of the amounts of principal and/or interest payable on the basis of > 
substitute Into figure shall be conclusive and binding upon all oodcholderi. No snhse 
adjustment to »ch amounts will be made m the event of subsequent pu blican on of the 
figure which would have been applicable to the month of payment. 

14. If any change should be made la the coverage re the basic calculation of the Index 
m tbe opinion of the Bank of England, cwua t i ii u esa fundamental change in the Index which > 
be materially detrimental to Ibc interests or stockholders. Her Majest.'s Treasury w£U publish a 
notice <n the London. Edinburgh and Belfast Gazettes immediately following the arnmnoceaxem 


■» fallows.— 

Amount of Stock tendered jbr 

a oo— a .ooo 
£ 1 . 000 — 0,600 
CLOW— fliUMM 

tSOflOO or 


TO THE GOVERNOR AND COMEANY OF THE RANK OF ENGLAND 
LfMetenderui accordance with the terms ofiheprocpecras dated 23tfa July 1986 as follows— 
of abero-ca m tkmaJ Stock tendered fat, befog « min i mum of £U» and i 

Multiple 

£168 
£560 
flJN 

£ 5.060 

£25,008 


I. NOMINAL AMOUNT OF STOCK 


2. AMOUNT OF DEPOSIT (a) 


SE3 



i ngtit 

Treasury, not later than seven months from the last month of publication of tbe old 
Index- The amount of principal due on repayment and of any interest which has ac c rued will be 
catenfated on the basis of the Into ratio applicable to the month in which repayment takes plac e . 
A notice setting oat the admmulrativc arrangements will be sent to stockholders*! their regtscred 
addre ss Iff to Hbnk of E n gla n d at the appropriate time. 

15. Thaden tram be lodged at tbe Beni of E ngland, N»w tones ( ID. Walling Street London. 
EC4M 9AA not later than 10J» AJVL ON WEDNESDAY 3CTH JULY 19*6. or nt any af 
the Branches of the Bonk of F nets oil or al the Gtanura Agency of Ike Bank of F-oghnd not talar 

1JMBM. ON TUESDAY: 29TH JULY 198>T&ch unalcr most be lor naeaaoto and as ona 
” ' — - bubMi b et w een 10.06 nan. on mi s wta 

1966. TENDERS LODGED WITHOUT 

16. A separate ebenae rrprtseatnig a deport at the rate af £40.00 for every £100 of the 
NOMINAL amount of Sock tendered for mast accompany each under, ehcqnes mtaa be drawn 
N a bank In, and be payable In, the Untied Ktagdom. tbe Cbaiael Islands or the fair of Mur. 

1 7. Tandem mnal be for a mmhnnm of £100 nominal af Stack and far ■oWplea of Stock as 
fallow*— 

Amount of Stock tendered Jbr Multiple 

£100— £1900 HM 

fi ^410—0.000 £5*0 

£3.000 — CJBJtOB £1.000 

£J«MKiO-'£».OaO £5JM0 

£50,000 or greater £25,900 

jg, Her Majesty's Treasury reserve the right to reject any tender or port of any lender and may 
ihcicfbte allot to tenderers less than the (nil amount of the Stock. Tenders will be ranked in 
descrtding order of pner and aHolmcn is will be made to tenderer] whole lenders are at or abo<.e 
the urwen price at which Her M a roly's Treasury decide that any render should be accepted (Ibe 
■Jlaunent price). AB allotments will be nude at the atiouneni prior tender* which ere accepted 
uid which are made at prices above the allotment price will be allotted in Full, lender* made at the 
•iiniiiieni price may be allotted in full or in pan only. Any balance of Slock not allotted to tenderers 
anil be allotted at uie allotment price to the Governor and Company of the Bank of England, tone 
Department. 

iq Lener* of aUdmeiu in raped of Stock iflorted, being the only form in which the Slock may 
be transferred price to regntrainn. will be despatched by post at the risk of the tenderer, but the 
A-n «»ii-h of any letter of ollounreit. and any refund of Uw balance of the amount paid as deposit. 
Tnjv fli the discretion of tbe Bank of England be withheld until the tenderer 1 * cheque ha* been 
_Ji la the even! of such withholding, the tenderer will be notified by letler by the Bank of England 
htSte acceptance of his lender and of tbe amount of Stock allocs led to him. subject in each case 
in my men I of bis cheque, but such notification will confer no nghi on the tenderer to transfer the 

Si ode so allocated. 

No allotment will be made for a less amount than £100 Stock. In tbe event of partial 
Irwment. the balance of tbe aaraint paid is deposit will, when refunded, be remitted by cheque 
Snatched by post at the risk of Ibc tenderer, if aoalkHmeoi is made the amount paid as deposit 
»3l be returned likewise. Payment in full may be made at any time after allotment fen no discount 


for (shown ta Bex 1 above)?— 



1 TENDER PRICE (6) 


Tha price I 


multiple of 2Sp tnmJen 
being stated mil be rejected^— 


JIM Stock, bemta 
mthout a price 


VWe hereby engage to pay the balance of tire purchase mosey when it becomes doe on any 
allotment that may be made in reaped of this render, os provided by the srid prospectus. 

1/Wr request that any letter or allotment u respect of Stock allotted to me/ us be sent by 
post at my /our risk to dc/bs a the address shown bdow. 


SIGNATURES. 
July 1986 | oC or on behalf o£ 


PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS 


MK/MBS 

MISS 

FORENAME'S) IN FULL 

SURNAME 

FULL POSTAL 




ADDRES&— 




POST-TOWN 

COUNTY 

POSTCODE 



b Each tender nmsibr fart 

one price which is a mdtiple *f2Sp. 


tin, the Untied I _ 
i or (be Isle of Man. 


Following the appointment 
early last month of Hr John 
Clare as managing director of 
Dixons .Ltd. DIXONS GROUP 
has made the following promo- 
tions and appointments. Hr Nick 
Lightowler, purchasing director 
of Currys, has also been 
appointed group pu rchasing 
director and a director of Dixons 
Group management, Hr David 
Gilbert, senior mar ketin g 
manager, has been promoted to 
marketing director of Dixons Ltd 
after starting Ms career at 
Dixons Ltd as a product manager. 
Hr pale Heatneote has been 
appointed a director of Dixons 
Stores Group Far East, where he 
is presently general manager, 
following tbe opening of Dixons 
Taiwan office and the imminent 
opening of tbe Korean office. 
Mr Tony Djgnnm, in addition to 
being director of corporate plan-' 
ning, has been made managing 
director of Dixons Financial 
services. Mr Mark Rogers, group 
financial analyst, has been 
promoted to financial director of 
Dixons Rina natal Services. Hr 
Chris Pavlosky has been elected 
to tbe new position of production 
director of Mastercare. Mr David 
H a mi d has been appointed to tbe 
new position of marketing 
director of Mastercare. Mr Brent 
Wilkinson, a director of Dixons 
Ltd, has resigned. 

* 

JOHN BETTS REFINERS has 
m ad e Mr Alec Hley its commer- 
cial director. He was commer- 
cial manager, 

*■ 

JOHNSON MATTHEY has 
appointed Hr Keith Walley as 
deputy chairman. He joined the 
Johnson Uatthey board as a non- 
executive director on March 27 
1985. He was formerly manapfTrg 
director of Shell UK and Shell 


Chemicals UK and Is currently 
chairman of International Mili- 
tary Services and a director of 
Reckitt and, Cohnan. 

* 

Ur David Shephard has been 
appointed to the board of INTER- 
NATIONAL DIST ILLER S AND 
VINTNERS (UK) as finance 
director. Mr Shephard joined 
IDV (UK) in May 1983 as finance 
executive with particular respon- 
sibility for management account- 
ing and strategic planning. 

* 

Mr Antony Northrop has been 
appointed -to the executive com- 
mittee of the hoard of SWISS 
BANK CORPORATION INTER- 
NATIONAL. 

* 

Mr C, T. Neste of Smythson 
has been elected vice chairman 
of the BOND STREET ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

* 

SHIRE TRUSTS has appointed 
Mr Kenneth Kench as head of 
its Treasury operation. He joins 
from Butler Treasury Services (a 
ddvisition of Butler Till Money- 
brokers) where he was a direc- 
tor responsible for developing 
the OTC Interbank currency 
options market 

* 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OP 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS has 
appointed Mr Gerald Beale as the 
group financial controller of 
RIBA Companies and managing 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


July 29-Angust 3 
British. Music Fair— MAKING 
MUSIC (Oa-385 1200} Olympia 
July 31-August 3 
National. Fit ness and Health 
erihibitifln — PHYSICAL (0273 
206722) Kensington Exbn Centre 
August 5-10 

Women's World Exhibition (0272 
215206) Bristol 

August 7-10 

Collectors Fair for Antiques and 
MeznordbiUa (021-780 41/71) 

NEC. Birmingham 

August 17-19 

International Craft and Hobby 
Fair 1(04262 72711) 

Wembley Conference Centre 
August 31-Septonbcr 2 
International Jewellery Ebdhihl- 
twa (0935 20721) 

Badrion Centre 

September 1-5 

Castings and Forgings Exhibi- 
tion; Fhniaces Exhibition; Hater- 

OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS 

August 17*23 

City Planning Exhibition (021- 
705 6707) . Xbttmen 

August 20-23 

Office Technology end Computer 
Exhibition (01-486 1961) 

Knale Lupm 

August 22-31 

international Trade Fair (Con- 
sumer Goods) — INT SKANE- 
MASSAN (01-485 1951) Mahno 
August 26-28 

Finnish Fashion Fair (01-486 
1951) Helsinki 

August 31-Septeanber 6 
International Autumn Fair (01- 


national FYnuidry Exhibition; 
Metallurgical Plant Exhibition; 
Metalworking International Exhi- 
bition (0737 68611). Inter- 

national Metalcutting Machine 
Tools i&riribition (01-402 €671). 
StflKontracting Exhibition, in- 
cluding Surface Treatment and 
Finishing <01-486 1951) 

NEC, Birmingham 

September 2-4 

Coil Winding International Exhi- 
bition <0202 743906) 

Wembley Conference Centre 
September 5-6 

Vacancies in systems and infor- 
mation technology— -VISIT *88 
(01-8*0 7117) 

Hotel Inter-Continental, W1 
September 9-12 

international Freight Industry 
Conference and 'Eshilbition — 
WORLD FREIGHT (01-642 7683) 
Barbican Centre 


240 7013) Leipzig 

September 16-14 
International Autumn Fair (61- 
977 4551) Vienna 

September 17-24 
International Engineering Fair 
(021-455 9600) Brno 

September 23-28 

international Road, (Rail. Sea and 
Air Transportation Exhibition 
(01-968 4667) Guangzhou 

September 30-Oetober 4 
International Machine Tool Trade 
pair— INTERTOOL (01-977 4551) 
Vienna 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 



WHEEL IN 
-PLUG IN 

LONDON SOUTH 
oi 683 2700 
LONDON NORTH 

01903 0081 

mms 


Andrews 
locations’ 
Nationwide in 
Yellow Pages 


director of RIBA Magazines. 

* 

At UNITED BISCUITS (HOLD- 
INGS) Hr Charles A. Fraser has 
been appointed non executive 
vice-chairman. Mr Fraser, a 
partner of W. and J. Burn ess 
WS, has been a non executive 
director of United Biscuits 
(Holdings) since 1977. 

V ★ 

Mr Chris Beckett and Mr BUI 
Sbiplee have been appointed 
Joi nt m anagi n g directors of 
UNITED TRANSPORT CON- 
TAINER HOLDINGS. Each 
remains managing director of 
their respective operating com- 
pany — IFF (International Ferry 
Freight) and SeawbeeL 
* 

Mr Peter Bennett, manogisft 
director of FURNESS WTTHY 
TERMINALS, is to take up an 
appointment with the Tung- 
related AmericanrHawaii Cruises 
Inc of San Francisco, US, as 
executive vice president and 
chief operating officer. Mr Derek 
Harrington, chairman of Furness 
Withy (Tennmals) and Walton 
Container Terminal, Felixstowe, 
will assume the additional 
responsibilities of managing 
director of both organisations. 


July 31 

London nhanffier of Coomegce: 
Sontoar <m the cause and effects 
Of the 'Mg bang” (01-24S 4444) 
Savoy Hotel, WC2 

August 13 

Management Training Consul- 
tants: Successful supervision 
(L ei cester 27062) Hatfield 
August 2628 

FT Conference: World aerospace 
to the end of the century ( 01-621 
1355) Hotel InterContinental, W1 
August 2629 

The iRoebens Institute: Hazards 
in water— a national seminar to 
discuss tiie imfpttcatious far 
human health of contaminents 
of the water cycle 
University of Surrey, Guildford 
September 4-5 

Euromoney Conferences: Euro- 
bonds "86 New opportunities in 
creative markets (01236 3088) 
Gresvenor House; W1 
September 8-10 

Institute for Personnel (Manage- 
ment: Personnel statistics (01- 
946 9100) Embassy Hotel, W2 
Frost and Sol&van: Introduction 
to ©SI and Its support' for 
message handling systems (01- 
935 4433) Regent Crest Hotel 


September 9-10 

Tknec Conferences: Countertrade 
trends — prospects and chal- 
lenges in .the Asia-Pacific region 
(Singapore 065 2890507) 

Singapore 

September 11 

HEB: Stress (01-736 0134) 

The Royal Garden Hotel, W8 
September 15-16 
GDI International Conferences: 
Intelligent buildings (Zurich Ol 
724 0020) Zurich 

September 15 

Copper Development Association: 
Aiumtnhnn (bronzes for industry 
(0707 50711) 

Cavendish Conference Centre, W1 
September 15-16 

FT Conferences: Risk manage- 
ment instruments (01-621 

1355) Marriott Hotel, W1 

Septadwr 16-17 
Fuel and M e tal l urgical Journals: 
Independent power generation 
conference and exhibition IN 
POWER 86 (0737 68611) 

Excelsior Hotel, Heathrow 
September 18-19 
M.S. Conference Studies: Market 
research tor retail .property — the 
current state oi the art (01-035 
2382) Cafe Royal, W1 


Anyone wishing to attend any of the above events is odoised to 
telephone the organisers to ensure that there has been no change 
i n the details published. 


Thes* Mcuriaes are noc registered inter The Securitia Act of 1933 
and may not be oflered or aoldirv or to nationals or residents at, the Urted States. 


July19B6 




COMMERZBANK AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 

Frankfurt/Main 

U.S. $ 500,000,000 

Euro Commercial Paper Programme 

The following are pleased to have been appointed Dealers for the above programme 


Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Moigan Guaranty Ltd 
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THE ARTS 


Architecture/Colin Amery 


A young practice ready for a large commission 


The need for new younger 
firms of architects to establish 
themselves to meet the rising 
tide of demands for architects' 
services is a pressing one. The 
profession seems to have 
reached a curious point — there 
is plenty of work for established 
architects who can provide the 
back up necessary to take on 
largish commercial jobs, but 
there are also major gaps. One 
is for firms with the whole range 
of expertise; mechanical, ser- 
vices. engineering and design 
skills under one corporate 
umbrella. In Britain the out- 
standing example is Arup Asso- 
ciates. with firms like GMW, 
Building Design Partnership. 
YRM and a few others running 
behind. The other gap is the 
small firm (say up to 20 de- 
signers) that has outstanding 
design skills but Is also compe- 
tent to provide all the technical 
follow up. 

The peculiarly British weak- 
ness is this lack of technical 
expertise accompanied by 
design brilliance in the smaller 
firms. One of the newer small 
practices showing distinct 
signs of promise is Troughton 
McAslan. Jamie Troughton and 
John McAslan both worked for 
Richard Rogers and Partners — 
of Lloyds fame — and both left 
to set up a small practice in 
1983. 

As a small firm they have 
taken off very successfully. 
They have turned a redudant 
car showroom into studios and 
offices for a design company. 
This won them the accolade of 
the Institute of Management 
Office of the Year Award in 
1985. A warehouse in Shep- 
herd's Bush was turned into 
offices on a fast track system 
in only ten months. A factory 
that is now some 50 office 
suites was also one of their 
recent jobs. 



.v-TiS7i£s 

A photomontage of the proposed new riverside apartments 
by Troughton McAslan in London’s Rotherhithe 


The bright blue exterior of 
the newly converted car show- 
room in London's Camden Town 
Lias now become a local land- 
mark as the headquarters of 
Design House. The building 
occupies an extremely awkward 
site, on a busy crossroads and 
decking over the main railway 
line into Euston Station. 

The best thing about the de- 
sign is the way the architects 
have transformed the interior 
into one large volume with a 
central bank of internal offices 
with a design studio above that 
is well lit from clerestory win- 


dows. The whole of the old 
building was reclad with a 
specially designed screen of 
double glazed windows. The 
exposure of the great air ducts 
on the ceiling has a limited 
appeal — although it is an out- 
ward sign of economy. 

In fact the few awkward- 
nesses of this design, particu- 
larly the junction of the curved 
entrance facade with the higher 
straight wall, and the contrived 
reception area with its strangely 
temporary look, can probably 
be put down to the economy of 
the project. For a modest £36 


a sq ft. the conversion has 
achieved an overall high 
standard; for a little more 
money some of the inconsis- 
tencies of the design could 
probably have been ironed out. 

The conversion of some offices 
from a 1910 warehouse In a 
London suburb is more 
ambitious with a central atrium 
and an almost Japanese style 
entrance area. For this client 
Troughton McAslan developed 
an interesting new lighting fit- 
ting to provide up-light from 
metal bowls. (An example of 
this can be seen in the summer 


exhibition at the Royal 
Academy.) 

The proposal illustrating this 
article is one of the most in- 
teresting residential develop- 
ments being considered for 
Rotherhithe in London's Dock- 
land. It is an intriguing 
example of the way younger 
firms of architects are already 
raiding the repository of re- 
cent history to produce new 
buildings. This block of flats, 
with its curved glazed turret, 
sweeps of rendered wall planes 
and curved metal balconies, 
owes a great deal to the 1930s. 

It is a bold move to suggest 
putting a new building in this 
manner into a principally brick, 
slate and tile area. It could 
provide the kind of spirited con- 
trast that London’s riverside 
needs. 

There is indeed an irony 
here. To build in a 19305- 
revival style alongside the solid 
examples of the functional tra- 
dition in the form of dock 
warehouses suggests almost a 
sending up of the idiom. The 
final design is under scrutiny in 
Dockland, and I would suggest 
that it is a refreshing and 
powerful antidote to the dolls’ 
houses that hsve so far been 
welccomed by the authorities, 
almost as the residential norm 
for new buildings. 

For a young firm Troughton 
McAslan have a fashionable 
preoccupation with the recent 
past. For them the styles of the 
1930s are already just another 
historical source. Their adapta- 
tion of the u adhocism " of the 
1970s is dearly where their 
development lies and I am sure 
that they are going to achieve 
a breakthrough of serious 
originality. They are ready for 
that next stage — a large com- 
mission and a bold client who 
will allow the well-nurtured 
seeds already planted to grow. 


Henze’s Seventh/Albert Hall 


Fifteen years after his Sixth 
Symphony, Hans Werner Henze 
hai composed a Seventh, which 
had its British premifere on 
Friday by the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony under Simon 
Rattle. In obvious respects it 
has more of a familiar 
symphony-shape than its prede- 
cessors, and the sumptuous 
orchestration testifies to Henze's 
unflagging inventiveness. 

Mahlerian parallels have been 
widely advertised, but they 
seem to me not to go deep; I 
was impressed, but puzzled. 

The Symphony has four solid 
movements — officially fast-slow- 
fast-slow, but in fact the finale 
rapidly acquires urgency, and 
rises four times to a climactic 
howl before a last fortissimo 
chord leaves a wan brass after- 
echo behind. Officially, again, 
the opening “Dance” movement 
is in proper sonata-form; but 
dramatically that counts for far 
less— quite unlike any Mahler 
first movement — than the con- 
tinuous effect of baleful potrme 


David Murray 

danse. There is an initial duck- 
ing and quacking of bassoons, 
truculent and slightly mechani- 
cal, and thereafter an insistent 
rhrob propels the music, as if 
it were a new draft for the 
Maenadic rites of The Bas- 
so rids. 

The slow movement is all 
post-Romantic espressiuo lines, 
calmly agonised (Mahlerian sur- 
face, but much more ambiguous 
drift). The rough Scherzo has 
a sullen tread, soon softened 
and distanced by bland repeti- 
tions of melodic tags like 
“systems music.” Like Henze's 
1979 Barearoia the finale rocks 
gently and insidiously, as if 
betokening the coming desola- 
tion; it was easier, however, to 
hear the Barearoia as a magni- 
fied La Va(*e. a luxurious pro- 
gress toward disaster. The 
Seventh Symphony doesn't offer 
such plain theatrical guideposls. 
For each movement. by 
Henze's earlier standards, is 
peculiarly homogeneous in tex- 
ture and diction: each evolves 
very steadily, as in a well- 


behaved symphony, without sud- 
den Mahlerian irruptions or re- 
versals. 

Perhaps this is a compromise 
with " symphonic " ideals, or 
perhaps further hearings will 
discover tougher structures; or 
again. Rattle's apparently keen 
reading may prove to have 
underplayed some dramatic 
nodes. The latter seems un- 
likely, given his sterling work 
in the rest of the concert I 
have seen Webern's op. 1 Passa- 
caglia in Prom performances 
before now, but this time one 
heard it: Rattle took ittofebriie 
extremes with utter sympathy, 
and at last it made its proper 
mark. For Henryk Szeryng in 
Beethoven's Violin Concerto his 
accompaniment was superla- 
tively subtle, discreet and firm. 
Szeryng himself played with 
imposing dignity— and much 
slow vibrato, and a foible of 
arriving fiat at top notes; but 
one forgave even his inordinate 
Paganinian cadenza because of 
his committed, sweet-natured 
musicianship. 


RSC's autumn season in London 


The Royal Shakespeare Com- 
pany’s new season at the Bar- 
bican this autumn consists of 
six new productions, three of 
them premieres. 

In the main theatre, a revival 
of Shaw's comedy, Misalliance, 
directed by John Caird, opens 
the season on October 8, to be 
joined by Scenes Jrom a 
Marriage, three of Georges 
Feydeau's farcical one-acters 
combined in a new translation 
by Peter Barnes, directed by 
Teny Hands. A Penny /or a 
Song by John Whiting, last 
seen in London in 1962, is the 
third play for the main house, 
directed by Howard Davies, and 


these three will play in reper- 
toire until March 1987. 

In the Pit two American 
plays will receive their London 
premieres; Principia Scrip- 
toriae by Richard Nelson, and 
Arthur Miller's The Arch- 
bishop's Ceiling, written during 
the aftermath of “Watergate" 
in 1977. 

The third premiere is of 
Deborah Levy’s latest play. 
Heresies, which joins the reper- 
toire in December, directed by 
Susan Todd. These three plays 
will play together with the cur- 
rent production of Nick Darke's 
The Dead Monkey until March 
1987. 


Lemmon's London 
stage debut 

Jack Lemmon is to make his 
first stage appearance in 
London at the Theatre Royal, 
Haymarket, from August 4 to 
October 4 in Eugene O’Neill's 
play Long Day’s Journey Into 
Night. Last seen in the West 
End with Laurence Olivier in 
the 1971 National Theatre pro- 
duction, this production was 
originally seen on Broadway. 

It will be presented by 
Duncan C. Weldon and 
Triumph Apollo, directed by- 
Jonathan Miller, designed by 
Tony Straiges and with Bethel 
Leslie. Peter Gallagher, Kevin 
Spacey 


Raymonda/Covent Garden 

Clement Crisp 

The second performance of a sweet vivacity and enthusiasm 
the Bolshoy Ballet's Raymonda that give the choreography an, 
on Friday night, with Nina immediate, delightful appeal. 
Ananiashvili as the heroine, con- That she is still relatively 
firmed the excellent impression inexperienced could be seen in 
that the production made on the final act, where a sense 
its first appearance last week, of physical excitement lacked 
Yury Grigorovich has relocated something in an ultimate 
certain numbers and adjusted grandeur, but in every other 
the platting, so as to introduce way this was an enchantingly 
the hero, Jean de Brienne, at fresh account of tbe role, and 
the start of the ballet instead one fo treasure. 


Sons of Ulster/Hampstead Theatre 


Observe the Sons of Ulster 
Marching Towards the Somme 
by Frank McGulnness was a 
startling and memorable high- 
light of last year's Belfast 
Festival. Michael Atten- 
borough's revival at Hampstead 
Is just as powerful, gaining 
histrionic strength in the poetic 
bonding scene among eight 
volunteers of the Ulster Divi- 
sion before they embrace death 
in tbe Loyalist cause at the 
Somme. 

On one level, this Is a classic 
variation on the barrack room 
play. But it is also a resonant 
investigation of the motives 
which drove the Ulstermen to 
fight not so much the Hun as 
the Fenian on foreign soil. Mr 
McGuinness is a Catholic writer 
from Donegal and his play was 
first seen at the Abbey last 
March before travelling north. 
Republicanism always has a 
good shout in the theatre. But 
the Easter Rising was followed 
three months later by this 
catastrophe In which the Pro- 
testants marked tbeir Union 
sealed with blood. 

The Ulster flag dominated 
the Abbey production, a red 
hand at its centre. Here, the 
blood of young Pyper. shed by 
a fruit knife, makes the point 
as effectively. Old Pyper (John 
Rogan), an Armagh farmer, 
conjures the ghosts of the past 
and commands them to dance in 
the Temple of the Lord. The 
grey misty setting designed by 
Dermot Hayes is invaded by 
the volunteers, among whom 
Pyper. as played by John Bowe. 


Michael Coveney 

the one who will survive, is a 
mysterious and satirical party, 
boasting of fair skin for a man 
and marriage to a three-legged 
Papist whore In Paris whom he 
murdered. 

The formulation of fanatic- 
ism is examined in the case of 
the former preacher Roulston, 
a loping, inctpiently psychotic 
bundle of guilt in Dermot 
Crowley’s fine performance; 
also in the raucous Belfast 
Orangemen of Ciaran Hinds 
and Ian McElhinney — the lat- 
ter’s visit to the Front has left 
him pining for the parapher- 
nalia of processions, the chas- 
ing of kids who defile the Lodge 
with a tricolour. 

They come from Derry 
Coleraine, Tyrone and Ennis- 
killen, united in the Ulster 
cause bnt for different reasons. 
The four interleaving duets of 
the third scene is a daring piece 
of writing, confronting the 
soldiers with a mythical 
Ireland at Lough Erne (Cuchul- 
lian is just as much their 
ancestor as the Fenians' says 
old Pyper). the quest for cour- 
age on a suspended rope bridge, 
and religious conviction to the 
hollow beating of a lam beg 
drum In an empty field. The 
Titanic is commemorated as the 
pride of Belfast, full of its nails, 
and the Great War the punish- 
ment for its sinking. 

Pyper is drawn Into more 
personal statements of loss — 
the death of a girl, the sham 
respectability of a house where 
Sir Edward Carson once danced 
— until he too is prepared for 
the good fight. On the eve of 


battle, the Battle of the Boyne 
is re-enacted in ludicrous horse- 
play. King Billy denying the 
script hr clattering to the 
ground. The smell of the Somme 
becomes the smell of the rivers 
hack home, the jump to oblivion 
a corporate foolhardy act both 
actual and symbolic. In a scene 
of high ritual, hymns are sung, 
bayonets fixed and Orange 
sashes exchanged. 

As the Hampstead programme 
neatly points out. the 70th 
anniversary of the Bartlo of the 
Somme comes six months after 
250,000 Loyalists marched in 
protest against the Anglo-Irish 
agreement. Mr McGuinness's 
play, one of the finest in the 
extraordinary- playwriting re- 
nascence in Ireland, does not 
preach or gloaL It uses stories 
about people to meditate upon 
the deep and real divisions in 
a nation’s society. It is infor- 
mative and poetic, brave and 
thoroughly absorbing. 

Patrick Mason's fine Abbey- 
production benefited from a 
large-scale setting, moving out 
of the little Peacock into the 
Belfast Opera House. Mr Atten- 
borough and his excellent cast 
of nine (three or four from 
the original) do not shirk the 
big din or the cry of rage, but 
they have also unlocked much 
humour and quiet passion, no 
mean feat with so Irish a piece 
in darkest Hampstead. 

Ilona Sekacz's sound score 
takes up the drum's reverbera- 
tion, the drone of battle, and 
Gerry Jenkinson's brilliant 
lighting creates space among the 
huddle of greatcoats. 


of having him merely a presence 
in a vision scene until near the 
end of the second act. and 
brings thereby some slight and 
much needed increase in 
dramatic sense. In every other 
respect, Grigorovich has been 
content to let the dance speak 
of the old ballet's traditional 
language and attitudes, and 


The casting was. otherwise, 
much as on the first night, with 
Yury Vasyucbenko a very 
correct Jean- -fie- Briemuv and 
with' untiringly excellent 
accounts of solos and en- 
sembles: in everything the 
Bolshoy’s artists believe in 
what they do, and we are 


soelk rt does most eloquently foreed * their integrity and 

prizes for cogency, and its Mention much be nude of 
central role Is more bland even the excellent playing of the 
than Aurora. All the more Glazunov score by the Sadler’s 
reason, then, to comprehend the Wells Royal Ballet orchestra 
ballet as one of the greatest under Alexander Lavrenyuk. In 
challenges for a ballerina, who earlier Bolshoy seasons we 
must bring the choreography remember Lavrenyuk as a 
to life with only the merest distinguished character soloist 
of dramatic excuses to sustain On his retirement from dancing 
and colour her dance character!- he trained as a musician, and 
sation. Hence the dazzling in every ballet Z have heard 
interest and power of Lyudmila him conduct bis understanding 
Semeny aka’s initial perfor- of both music and dance has 
mance, so rich in dynamic meant that performers are, 
nuance, the life of the dance where necessary, nursed 
become the life of the role through variations with sup- 
(instead of the customary re- portive tempi, without the 
verse situation), and hence also music's life being vitiated by 
the charm of Nina Ananiashvili's dancers’ caprice. In his per- 
interp rotation on Friday night, formances music and dance 
Ananiashvili, lately winner of truly become one. 
a gold medal at the Jackson 
Ballet Competition, is young, 
with dark-eyed Georgian love- 
liness, possessed of exceptional 
elevation and beautiful phys- 
ique. 


New ENO chairman 

The Earl of Hare wood will 
succeed Lord Goodman as 
Raymonda presents no tech- chairman of the board of Eng- 
nical problems for her. and she lish National Opera when Lord 
sails through the ballet with Goodman retires in September 



Left to right: Reece Hinsdale, Niali O'Brien, Mark Lambert and John Bowe 


La Sylphide/Coliseum 

Clement Crisp 

At the heart of La Sylphide, and the ballet's survival is not villian in style— -but emotional 
under all the local colour and a little odd In that it is a wholly tension was at a premium. The 


kilts and acreage of white tarla- 
tans, there is a tragic tale to be 
told. It is a narrative which is 
an Ur-test of Romanticism as 
we watch the fine fever of 
James torn between reality and 
dream, and destroyed because 
he entered the realms of unat- 
tainable love. Bournonville, who 
did not approve of the emo- 
tional excesses and moral un- 
certainties of the story, created 
his version as a vehicle for his 
beloved pupil, Lucile Grahn, 


untypical example of the narrative thus lost its essentia: 
choreographer's dramatic think- momentum, and neither the 
in f- sylphide’s child-like wilfulness 

Yet survive it does, and if nor James’s obsession with an 
it is to live in the theatre, it is ideal love could tinge the 


not because of Romantic quaint- 
ness, but because of tbe urgency 
with which the drama is shown 
to us. On Thursday Festival Bal- 
let showed us a new James in 
Serge Lavoie, playing opposite 
Andria Hall’s sylphide. Both 
artists gave technically honest 
accounts of their roles — Mr 
Lavoie strong and sure in man- 
ner, if not especially Bournon- 


dance with its proper sadness. 

For drama we bad to look 
to Alexander Grant as a Madge 
wickedly amused at human 
folly, and suddenly revealing 
depths of malevolence that 
chilled the blood. As always 
with this masterly dance ac:or. 
theatrical truth blazed through 
every least gesture, and Bour- 
nonviUe’s ballet lived. 


BBC Welsh SO/Albert Hall 

Dominic Gill 

A brief note of welcome for teams. The strings are rich and experienced something of an 
tiie excellent BBC Welsh warm-toned; the wind (and artistic renaissance — was the 

Symphony Orchestra, who especially the woodwind) quick soloist in Prokofiev’s second 

played Thursday’s Prom under and responsive. They broadcast piano concerto, 
their chief guest conductor regularly: their programmes 

(though not particularly 

adventurous) are worth search- 
ing out. 


Maris Yansons. They are an 
exceptionally strong band these 
days — perhaps even the 
strongest (although such com- 
parisons are always invidious) 
of all the BBC’s orchestral 
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'. A selective guide to al the Arts ap- 


Music 


July 25-31 


ITALY 


Verona: Arena di Verona: Verdi's re- 
quiem conducted by Daniel Oran, 
with the Arturo Toscanini Sym- 
phony orchestra and soloists: Cedha 
Gasdia. Fiorenza Cossotto, Venom 
Lucchetti and Bonaldo Gieiotti 
(Mon). <25 181). 

NETHER LAWS 

Amsterdam, Nieuwe Kerk. Recital of 
Italian organ musk by Gustav Leon- 
hard t. Fresco baldi. Pasquini, Zipoli. 
(268168). 

VENNA 

Vienna Hofbnrg Orchestra conducted 
by Gert Hofbauer. Waltzes and light 
opera. Konzerthaus (42 800/20 85). 

Eduari Mefkos, violin. Paul Angerer, 
organ. Bach. Biber. Mkfaaelerkirche 
(Mon). 

Janacek Philharmonic Or ch estra con- 
ducted by Otokar jrhlik. Smetana. 
Arkadenbof (42 800/2085). (Toe). 

Janacek Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Hikzoet Simsek with Utvi 
Genial, violin. Wagner. Erkin, Dvo- 
ttk. Arkadenbof (Thur). 

LONDON 

Stuart Barrows with the Phiiharxnoma 
Orchestra conducted by Barry 
Wordsworth with Ann Mackay and 
Mark Burrows in a concert of songs 
and arias. Barbican Ball (Wed). 

Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Enrique Bath with Barry 


Douglas, piano. Tchaikovsky, Rach- 
maninov, Sibelius, Grieg and RaveL 
Barbican Hall (Mon). (638 8891). 

EngBsh Chamber Orchestra conducted 
by Philip Ledger with Vovka Ash- 
kenazy, piano. Mozart. Barbican 
Hall (Tue). 

London Concert Orchestra, c on ducted 
by Fraser Goulding with Ronan 
CTHora. piano. Tchaikovsky. Elgar 
and others. Barbican Hall (Thur). 

PAHS 

Mam-tea G ea dro n, c e Bo. David Braa- 
lowsky. piano: Beethoven, Bach, 
Fame, Debussy (Men 7pm). Audi tor- 
rum des Hal log s 5 Porte Saint- Eus- 
tache. 

Jean-Qaode Fanmtier, piano: One 
Hoar with Ohana (Tue 0.30pm). Au- 
ditorium des Halles. 

Comanpanry Choir conducted by Ro- 
hmd Hayrabedlan; Ohana (Wed 
8-30pm). Auditorium des Halles. 

Male Choir Ferenc Liszt conducted by 
Andres Toth, Gabor Lnhotka. organ: 
Liszt Requiem (Thur 8^0pm) Saint- 
Metri church. 

All these concerts am part of the Peris 

rw« 


Festival Estival (47 
i nf or ma tion the 
gUsh on 4780-88981 

NEW YORK 


Taped 
in Eii- 


New York PhUhanooBdc: Free concert 
of works by Weber, Liszt and 
Brahms conducted by Gunther Her- 
big and James Cordon will be 
formed an the Great Lawn in 


tral Park (Mon) and Marine Park, 
Brooklyn (Tue). 

Mostly Mozart Festival (Avery Fisher 
Hall): Tokyo String Quartet with 
Funannei Ax piano. Plnchas Zuker- 
man viola. Mozart, Beethoven 
(Mon); Festival Orchestra. Gerard 
Schwarz conducting. Oscar Shums- 
ky violin. Mozart. Beethoven, Viotti 
(Wed); Chamber Music Society of 
Lincoln Center. Mozart, Beethoven 
(Thur). Lincoln Center (874 2424). 

WASHINGTON 

Sommer Festival (Concert Hall): High- 
lighted by a visit from the Newport 
Folk Festival in August this sum- 
mer-king string of popular singers 
and musicians includes recital per- 
formances from Neil Sedaka. Shir- 
ley Bassey. Dionne Warwick and 
Fetula Clark. Ends Aug 27. 

CHICAGO 

Bsvinbi Festival: Misha fit Cipa Dich- 
ter piano recital Mozart Saint-Sa- 
ens, Liszt Schumann, Copland, In- 
fante (Mon); Winttm Marsalis trum- 
pet with David Murray Octet jazz 
recital (Toe); Chicago Symphony 
conducted by Fdo de Waart with 
Heinz Bollinger oboe. J.S. Bach. R. 
Strauss, Dvorkk (Thur). Highland 
Part. (T28 4642). 

SPAIN 

Barcelona: Summer Festival Grec 88 
offers Orchestra de Jeunes de la 
Mediternutee with piano accompan- 
iment by Albert Jimenez Atenelle. 
Beethoven, Ravel and Xenakis. Ba- 
silica de Santa Maria del Mar: 
(Thur). 


They opened the Prom with 
an eloquent and smoothly 
textured account of Chaikov- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet overture, 
and ended the evening with a 
roundly sonorous. ripely 
(though never overripely) 
romantic performance of 
Sibelius's first symphony. John 
Lill meanwhile — who like the 
BBC Welsh has also recently 


I liked his reading a lot: by 
turns glittering and darkly 
serious, in the second movement 
catching. just the right weighty, 
half-jocular accents. He attacked 
the finale with plenty of tough- 
ness, rhythmic and ronal, with- 
out forgetting the paler, more 
crystalline colours, the brittle 
quality of the surface brilliance 
— and his descent into the 
winding shadows of the Russian 
folksong interlude was managed 
with uncommon deftness, beau- 
tifully paced. 


Serenata/Wigmore Hall 


David Murray 


Serena la is a chamber 
ensemble of flexible size — 
extravagantly flexible on Thurs- 
day. for they employed 17, 
players In a programme that 
used no more than 12 at once. 
That was for Stravinsky’s Con- 
certion, which began life as his 
1920 String Quartet and was re- 
written for the larger group in 
1952. The pairs of trumpets and 
trombones who called by just 
for this piece were incisive and 
bracing, fully as effective as the 
official soloists on violin and 
cello, who were efficient but a 
trifle humourless. 

If this redoubtable group has 
a failing, indeed, it is that the 
lively, full-blooded ensemble 
attack Is not complemented by 
solo finesse. When exposed, 
the intonation of single strings 
was not beyond reproach; and 
in Louis Spohr’s irresistibly 
winsome Nonet there should 
have been more elegant detail 
along with the all-out verve. 
(The chains of solo semiquaver 
flourishes in the Allegro, for 
example, were too flurried to 
serve as the bright little showoff 
turns they ought to be.) Proko- 
fiev’s op. 39 Quintet made do 
with broad colour-contrasts well 
enough, but more fine-drawn 


lines were needed to indica 
its quirky depths. 

Luckily Serenata boasts 
extrovert first clarinet, w 
supplied welcome personality 
Prokofiev in particular, and ai 
to the most substantial work 
the evening, Mozart's E-r 
Serenade for winds. The Moz: 
was a consistent pleasure — wc 
judged, well-tuned, sonoro 
and fresh. It made a love 
noise in the Wigmore, from t 
rich opening chords to the fit 
Finale. In Spohr’s Nonet, u 
the smaller wind group had 
more assured internal balan 
than their string colleagui 
who lacked nothing in en^r 
and high spirits hut scor 
lower on poise. In this piece, t 
Nash Ensemble doesn't need 
look to its laurels yet. 

Still. I have not done justi 
to Serenata's comxnunicaii 
enthusiasm, which makes it 
ensemble we shall be glad 
have around as long as t 
players' individual commitmer 
permit (they are mos 
members of other, bieg 
bands). The Nash is go 
enough to deserve a competi 
group, and especially one whl 
can put together programrr 
as engaging and ingenlou: 
varied as Thursday’s. 
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hole in the system’s heart 



By Jane Rippeteau 


BRITAIN'S liberal and Social 
Democratic Party Alliance last 
week produced a consultative 
paper called Partnership for 
Progress that amounts to a 
draft manifesto for the next 
general election. It was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of parlia- 
mentary candidates from both 
parties in London at the week- 
end and should be in its final 
form by the end of January. 

The paper has already been 
dismissed by Mr Douglas Hurd, 
Home Secretary, as a “master- 
piece of blandness,' 1 which in 
some ways it is: for example, in 
its epproacb to civil nuclear 
power, which it appears to be 
neither for nor against. There 
are also differences within the 
Alliance over nuclear weapons 
which, as recent arguments 
have shown, remain to be 
resolved and are more or less 
glossed over in the consultative 
paper. 

None of that should detract 
too much, however, from the 
way the Alliance is going about 
the business of policy forma- 
tion. It is doubtful whether such 
civilised and democratic dis- 
cussions on policy could take 
place en masse in either the 
Tory or the Labour Party. 

Essentially, what the Alliance 
is trying to do is to chart a 
course that avoids some of 
the harsher aspects of Mrs 
Thatcher's Conservatism while 
acknowledging that much of 
the stress on market economics 
by the present administration 
has been for the good. 

The paper says: “The SDP 
and Liberal Party bring together 
ideas which the Conservative 
and Labour parties believe to 
be mutually exclusive: enter- 
prise and welfare, a market 
economy and social justice, 
economic development -and en- 
vironmental integrity, equality 
for women and support for the 
family, British achievement and 
international co-operation." 

Budgetary expansion 

Any party that pulls off that 
mix deserves to be going places. 
Yet the signs are at present that 
there is still some way to go. 
The Alliance in the past— and 
the Liberals, before the SDP 
was formed — used sometimes to 
be criticised for having no 
policies other than being on the 
side of virtue. The more telling 
criticism was always that the 
Alliance had too many, as if 
every conceivable problem 
could be resolved by setting up 


a study group and producing a 
discussion paper. 

This excess has now been 
acknowledged. Partnership for 
Progress runs only to 25,000- 
words and presumably the final 
document will be shorter. There 
is still some difficulty, however, 
in distinguishing the wood from 
the trees, in singling oat the 
bright new ideas from the 
inheritance of the past. 

Incomes policy, here dressed 
up as “incomes strategy," is an 
example. Whatever Dr David 
Owen, the SDP leader, may say 
about having embraced the 
social market economy, the 
paper remains full of proposals 
for government intervention, 
including a counter-inflation tax 
on pay deals regarded as exces- 
sive and a levy on companies 
which spend less than an agreed 
quota of their wage bill on 
accredited training. The paper 
also commits the Alliance to 
budgetary expansion to relieve 
unemployment without being 
remotely specific. Those are 
matters with which candidates 
will have to be ready to deal 
in an election campaign. 

References to the need for 
better education are dotted 
about all over the paper. 
Several members pointed out at ] 
the weekend that they ought to 
be brought together in a single 
section. They are right. 

The fact that the Alliance 1 
wants to do so much on so 
many fronts at once tends to 
obscure some of its better pro- 
posals. Quite the best of these 
is the integration of tax and 
benefits and the simplification 
of the tax system on the basis 
of fiscal neutrality. That should 
become entirely possible with 
the development of computeri- 
sation in the early 1990s. It 
deserves to be a centrepiece. 

Equally appealing are some 
of tiie ideas on constitutional 
reform, including the introduc- 
tion of an elected element in 
the second chamber to represent 
the regions. 

It is sometimes said nowadays 
that the Alliance is in danger 
of being squeezed between a 
Conservative Party that is 
moving back to the centre and 
a Labour Party that has become 
more moderate under the 
leadership of Mr Neil Kinnock. 
That is not the evidence of most 
of the by-elections nor of the- 
local elections. On the con- 
trary. the Alliance Itself could 
operate a squeeze on both 
major parties from the centre. 
The refined version of Partner- 
ship for Progress should be 
worth reading. ! 



FOR SIX years, arms control 
between east and west has been 
in deadlock. In the early days 
of the Reagan Administration, 
the atmosphere was embittered 
with violent mutual recrimina- 
tion between Washington and 
Moscow; 1982 and 1933 were 
dominated by the long-drawn- 
out struggle over the deploy- 
ment of the US's Euro-missiles; 
in 1983 the Soviet Union 
returned to the negotiating 
table in Geneva, but no progress 
was made. 

Now it appears that the two 
superpowers are approaching 
an opportunity for serious 
negotiations on a number of 
fronts; how they handle it, over 
the next few weeks, is likely to 
determine whether real pro- 
gress can be made, both in arms 
control and in some degree of 
political rapprochement, during 
the remaining two years of 
Ronald Reagan's presidency. 

A large part of the blame 
for the prolonged stalemate can 
be laid at the door of the 
Russians: their large military 
build-up in the 1970s; the shock 
of their invasion of Afghanistan 
in 1979 and the crack-down in 
Poland in 1981; their trans- 
parent refusal, during the long 
Euro-missile negotiations, to 
contemplate any deal which 
could possibly . have been 
regarded as equitable by the 
west; their equally stubborn 
adherence, in 1983 and the 
early months of this year, to 
unacceptable proposals on 
strategic nuclear weapons in the 
resumed Geneva negotiation" 

In terms of the domestic 
political debate In the US. 
Soviet awkwardness has per- 
versely played into Mr Reagan’s 
bands. It has permitted him 
to espouse the rhetoric of arms 
control, but it has also exoner- 
ated him from having to take 
tie hard decisions involved in 
real negotiation. When Mr 


spectacular public proposal last 
year, for a 50 per cent cut m 
strategic nuclear weapons Mr 
Reagan felt obliged to follow 
fuiL But so long as the Rus- 
sians stuck M extreme positions 
at the negotiating table in 
(it-neva, and thus engendered 
d nub is as to the seriousmss of 
their declaratory posture, the 
President was relieved of any 
rc ul oj assure to arbitrate be- 
tween *ht doves ar.d the hawks 

in n's adminmtr?*.on. 


reverses 


On a number of 


fronts, the Soviet Union has 
significantly softened its posi- 
tion, to the point whe*e it can 
legitimately require a response 
from Washington. It bas 
abandoned the attempt to rede- 
fine the category of strategic 
wessons so os to catch a 
rigi-ificant number of US mis- 
siles and aircraft in Europe, 
and has gone tuck to the defini* 
tio"S used in ihe S:-ll treaties. 
It has abandoned the attempt 
to secure from Washington a 
total renunciation of Mr 
Reagan's SIM r.>‘.-:ile defence 
programme, and instead is 
aemanding a tightening and an 
•-xtersion of the Anti-Ballistic 
Mis die *reaty. 

It has undermined part of 
the US's case on nuclear test- 
ing, by permitting unofficial US 
scientists to install seismo- 
graphic equipment on Soviet 
territory, and It is prepared for 
negotiations on nuclear test 
issues, without insisting that 
they can have no purpose ex- 
cept to conclude a total ban. 
And it has softened its posi- 
tion in the Stockholm negotia- 
tions in ways which have en- 
couraged new optimism over the 
prospects for an agreement on 
confidence-building measures in 
Europe. 

Latest response 

The underlying suspicions 
about the Kremlin's strategic 
objectives remain; but in the 
light of these recent shifts of 
position, it has become much 
more difficult to claim that Mr 
Gorbachev’s support for arms 
control is just empty propa- 
ganda. The inference is that 
Moscow has now decided to put 
Washington's seriousness to the 
test. 

Certainly, Mr Reagan's letter 
to Mr Gorbachev, which was 
canvassed with US allies before 
being delivered to Moscow over 
the weekend, is, for a change. 


stance is another matter. The 
President’s main concession is 
an undertaking not to deploy 
an SDI system for five years — 
not the 15-20 years' delay that 
Mr Gorbachev wants. 

Neither side can at this stage 
expect its position to be taken 
by the other as final. There 
must be more moves — before 
and after any new superpower 
summit — if this central issue of 
arms control is to be resolved. 
The opportunity is still there, 

for each side to grasp, to break 
the six-year impasse. 


-jr N 19S3, the Norwegian 
£3 Tele communications 
JL Authority signed a four- 
year contract with Inter- 
national Telephone & Tele- 
graph <ITT) for delivery of 
what were to be among the 
world’s most advanced tele- 
phone switching machines: 
computerised systems that 
route calls to their destination. 

Norway is still waiting for 
the machines, according to Mr 
Per Wilheimsen, technical 
director for the Oslo region of 
the Norwegian Telecommunica- 
tions Administration. 

Even if the first major 
system goes in at Oslo tins 
Christmas — a year late— it will 
not be the advanced version 
ordered, says Mr Wilheimsen. 
To make up for the delays* 
Norway turned to L. M. Erics- 
son of Sweden. That company 
— which reserved equipment at 
thet first contact from Norway 
at Easter — already has Borne of 
the machines hooked up and 

r unning 

Norway is not alone la 
having troubles with TIT'S 
switch, called the System 12, 
a digital machine which com- 
petes .with equipment supplied 
by Ericsson, Siemens, Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph, 
Northern Telecom, NEC and 
others. These companies share 
the $12bn to S15bn in yearly 
orders that the world's tele- 
phone companies place for such 
machines. 

But for ITT, according to 
dose observers, persistent tech- 
nical problems born of a design 
flaw in the development process 
jeopardise the System 12's 
future in this local exchange 
business. 

This could be an unnerving 
scenario for the French Govern- 
ment, which is to rule this week 
on a merger proposal by ITT 
and France’s Compagnie 
Generals d’Electridte (CGE), 
which controls Alcatel, the 
telecommunications equipment 
maker for S5 per cent of the 
French market Under the plan, 
ITT would shift its fri.Bbn a 
year telecommunications busi- 
ness into a joint company of 
which it would own only 30 per 
cent. 

Tha t com pany, while gaining 
from m"s prized presence in 
international markets, would 
have ITTs troubled System 12 
and two Alcatel systems, one of 
which is becoming outdated and 
another that has had opera- 
tional problems, according to 
industry executives and 
observers. 

The first switch, although a 
huge success in France and sold 
to 51 other countries) was one 
of the earliest developed and 
even with enhancements “ is on 
its last legs,” says Dr Kevin 
Morgan, an economist at Sussex 
University, who is researching 
a book on European telecom- 
munications. The French are 
“ desperate far collaboration 
because their system is the most 
archaic,” he says. 

Dr Morgan is among some 
individuals who question the 
joint venture. “How on earth 
do they rationalise these diverse 
systems, and meet the costs of 
updating them?” he asks. 

ITT defends its heavily- 


The Guinness 
search for Scots 

The question on the lips of 
every paid-up member of the 
Scottish financal mafia is: " Who 
Is going to accept Ernest 
Saunders’ invitation to join the 
Guinness board ? ” 

Guinness is searching for up 
to three non-executive direc- 
tors following its controversial 
announcement this month that 
it was dropping plans to 
appoint Sir Thomas Risk, 
governor of the Bank of Scot- 
land, as non-executive chairman 
of the group. Risk was to head 
a supervisory board based in 
Scotland following the success- 
ful £SL5bn takeover of Distillers. 

The problem is that Risk has 
powerful friends, many of whom 
were angered by the way he was 
treated by Saunders. The same 
applies to Charles Fraser, an 
Edinburgh lawyer and chairman 
of Morgan Grenfell (Scotland). 
Fraser was named as a non- 
executive director of the super- 
visory board and was intru- 
mental In encouraging Risk to 
come aboard. He too, has with- 
drawn. 

Several potential candidates 
for the Guinness board have 
been mentioned — but none, so 
far, appears entirely convincing. 
Sir Hector Laing. chairman of 
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marketed System 12, which has 
been delivered to 13 countries. 
“ The problems have been exag- 
gerated," says Dr Renaat Van 
Malderen, product marketing 
exec utive, public networks at 
IIT Europe. 

Capacity is measured by the 
number of su bscriber lines 
served, and ITT says that it has 
orders for 12m lines — as many 
digital local lines as were ship- 
ped in the US last year, accord- 
ing to Northern Business 
Information. 

But only a fraction of that 
number, about lm lines, are in 
operation. Tbe company admits 
there are delivery delays in 
Norway, Denmark and Spain. 

Moreover, in Janaary, ' ITT 
decided to abandon a 9155m 
attempt to adapt System 12 to 
US standards, killing its once 

CGE has been 
anxious to 
get into the US 

promising chances in the vital 
American market That deci- 
sion was “not a question of 
ability, but of time and money,” 
says Mr Van Malderen. 

US market growth is .e xpected 
-to- -peak stem -bur^ECtlCbm- 
petitors still believe it is essen- 
tial to be in the US because of 
high volume sales, an expected 
new buying spree by 1990, 
and the sophisticated demands 
of tbe deregulated BeU operat- 
ing companies. 

CGE has itself been anxious 
to get into the US. Its success 
there has been limited because 
its own product is suited best 
to small-volume rural and 
suburban locations. 

The proposed deal leaves 
CGE without tiie kind of 
sophisticated urban switches 
that System 12 was meant to be. 


The Bell market is now shared 
by AT & T and Northern 
Telecom. 

CGE says that company 
engineers have studied System 
12 and “ the decision was made 
that we would be able to cope 
with problems if there are any 
left.” 

Sc eptics, however, believe 
ITTs troubles with System 12 
are more persistent. They lay 
blame on poor management, in- 
cluding an over ambitious $lbh 
development schedule, disagree- 
ments between top management 
and engineers, and simul- 
taneous development at scat- 
tered locations in tile US and 
Europew 

But this exacerbated a tech- 
nical error early on that was 
never corrected, according to at 
least four individuals involved. 
In 1980, a basic design flaw was 
evident But m had already 
committed itself to deliver to 
several customers by certain 
dates. 

"They had to make a choice 
whether to go back and re- 
design,” says Mr Peter Thomas, 
who ran the US System 12 pro- 
gramme until two years ago and 
is now head of Ericsson's US 
subsidiary, a di rect competitor 
in tiie .US until ITT pulled out. 
“It was like building a home 
and finding cracks in the 
before flnrahing the rest But 
they never went beck to solve 
tiie problem.” 

Today's automated telephone 
systems go into action when a 
person picks up the phone to 
place a call. Bother than speak- 
ing to an operator, he or she 
dials a number and the request 
is speeded across transmission 
lines to central switches. 

These process the request 
That is, they analyse tiie digits 
to determine whether a call is 
local or international, whether 
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It's Bob Grldorrs morning 


United Biscuits, must be a non- 1 
starter, since Fraser sits on his 
board. Equally, Angus Gros- 
sart, who heads Noble Grossart 
merchant bank, is hardly a 
front-runner. He advised 
James Gulliver’s Argyll super- 
markets group when it fought 
Guinness in the battle for Dis- 
tillers. 

This all goes to show how in- 
terwoven are the loyalties of the 
Scottish financial establishment. 
Saunders will have to exercise 
all his familiar charm if he is 
to beat a boycott which, at 
present looks about as effective 
as the one which struck the 
Commonwealth Games. 


Home and dry 

The 520 members of the West 
German Bundestag (Lower 
House] are being rehoused 
after the summer recess — in a 
19th century waterworks build- 
ing just down the road from 
their usual home. 

But forget those jokes about 
political wets. .Their temporary 
quarters are going to be drier 
than tbe parliament building 
which has been periodically 
flooded by tiie Rhine. 

When the Federal Republic 
was created In 1949, its parlia- 
ment was given a temporary 
borne In a former teachers' 
training college. As often 
happens, the temporary arrange- 
ments became permanent. 

Now, 37 years later, apart 
from the floodings, ceilings have 
collapsed, and the general con- 
dition of the place hardly 
matches the dignity of its 
occupants. But the building 
does enjoy a special affection 
among the public— probably 
more so now that it has been 
decided to spend £80m on reno- 
vation rather than £300m on a 
new building. 

Members are not expected to 
return to their original quarters 
until 1889. Meanwhile rows and 
rows of chairs are being 


crammed into the old water- 
works to ensure that one Ger- 
man parliamentary custom, 
long abandoned at West- 
minster, Is maintained — that 
every member of the House has 
a place to sit 


Higher Watts 

Slowly, the City of London's 
traditional male preserves 
continue to open to women. 
Kleinwort Benson at the week- 
end appointed its first woman 
director, Lesley Watts. 

Watts, aged 32, is still only 
the third of her sex to occupy 
such a post in the.- qoxperate 
finance departments of Lou- 
don's merchant banks. Yet, she 
says: “ I have always been 
encouraged — never felt that 
I was there on sufferance or 
aware of any barriers.” 

In fact, she jokes, "being a 
woman may help on the way 
up. There are so few, that once 
people get over their initial 
surprise, they do tend to re- 
member your name.” 

She is not so sure whether 
those advantages last. “Men 
tend to look more distinguished 
as they get older; women tend 
to try to hide the grey hairs and 
tbe wrinkles." 

But the toughest demand to 
be faced in merchant banking, 
she says, is the "huge commit- 
ment that cots into your private 
life.” 

Watts, who got a law degree 
at Cambridge, qualified as a 
solicitor with Slaughter and 
May, and passed her New York 
state bar exams with Shearman 
and Sterling, before joining 
Kleinwort in 198L After a 
year in the capital markets 
division, she switched to cor- 
porate finance, where she has 
been involved in a string of 
successful transactions — the 
Bo water demerger and restruc- 
turing, Hillfidown’s offer for sale , 
and acquisitions, tb» Cadbury 


the desired line is free or 
engaged and what transmission 
resources are available to carry 
the call. 

Tbe analysis is carried out by 
computer hardware equipped 
with instructions known as 
software. And it involves a lot 
of messages. Just like friends 
calling up each other in town, 
.processors forming the com- 
puter heart of the system buzz 
among themselves, passing 
messages to route the call. 

ha today's Bpeeddlychangins 
telecommunications world, cus- 
tomers want maximum flexi- 
bility in these switching sys- 
tems. 

AT & T Bell Laboratories, 
a wiring others, conceived the 
notion of bulldlngdn such flexi- 
bility by distributing processing 
power around a switch in 
modules so that capacity could 
be expanded as needed. A 
medium-sized town, say, could 
start with a small machine and 
add modules as telephone use 
Increased— rather than strap- 
ping itself from the start with 
a big expensive machine. 

AT & Ts “5ESS ” switch uses 
♦hfe concept to an extent. The 
latest AT & T systems can grow 
from 4,000 to over 100,000 sub- 
scriber ..liaaa, by AgiJ&S BP t» 
192 modnies/the company says. 

ITT used tiie same idea, but 
took it further. In a unique 
feature it believed would rive 
its machine "virtually unlim ited 
expansion capability," ITT used 
fully distributed processing 
without any centralised func- 
tion. Even Mr Thomas of 
Ericsson concedes that if work- 
ing properly the switch would 
be "samelhing very unique in 
its ability to grow." 

Instead, critics say, System 12 
takes tiie concept to an extreme, 
creating too many dispersed 
modules. “The concept was 


Schweppes acquisition of 
Canada Dry, and Amstrad fund 
raising. 

She was a cricket blue at 
Cambridge but tor relaxation 
now turned to fly-fishing. 
“ It's practising the art in 
beautiful scenery that I enjoy,” 
she says, “ rather than actually 
catching fish." 


Starting point 

My report last week oh the sale 
of Universal News Services 
stirred a few memories for 
banker, Anthony Cavendish, 
who founded UNS in 1959 with 
two other then journalists, 
George Pipal and O’Dowd 
Gallagher. 

As all three had full-time 
jobs, they invited Alfred 
Gearinger to come in and run 
the news agency, which he 
subsequently took over and ex- 
panded, and has now sold to 
the Press Association. 

After UNS, Cavendish, a 
former M3B officer, who is 
writing a book on post-war in- 
telligence, founded the Caparo 
group with Swraj Paul and 
lawyer, Gerald Rot hman — 
using the first two letters of 
their surnames to devise a name 
for the company. 

Cavendish quit as a director 
of the holding company re- 
cently with some bitter words 
to say about PauL 

But his penchant for starting 
things remains— he has since 
founded a m e rchant bank and 
two finance comp aides overseas 
and is currently setting up a 
new merchant bank in the City 
for an Italo-Swiss group. 


Backslider 

A reader wrote to the former 
employer of a 17-year-old girl 
who had applied tor a job to 
ask how she had shaped up. 

“Dear Sir," came the reply, 
“When Elaine . left my office, 
she was a month behind with 
her work. She had been with 
us a fortnight. Yours.” 


Observer 




good,” adds Hr Cas Skrzypczak, 
vice president at Nynex, a Bell 
regional holding company, who 
examined System 12. “The 
problem was inability to trans- 
late it into a working switch, at 
least in the US.” 

Mr Kurt Katzeff, chief scien- 
tist at Televerket, the Swedish 
telecommunications administra- 
tion, was head of technical 
development for ITT in Brussels 
in the late 1970s, leaving in 
1980 ovc a disagreement on 
System 12 development. “The 
importance of central functions 
was underestimated by the 
designers,” he says. Processing 
modules spend so much time 
talking to each other that they 
are unable to process calls 
efficiently and “you get an 
overload.” 


Critics talk of 
a flaw 

in the design 

This limitation may not occur 
in small exchanges, but it can 
cripple the performance of a 
luge switch, critics say. Cur- 
rent installations of the switch 
“are relatively small and 
simple,” says— Mr Thomas. 
“When it gets large or com- 
plex, all the messaging just 
blows it tip.” 

The phenomenon is particu- 
larly true for exchanges of over 
10,000 lines, says Mr Richard 
Ryder, a securities analyst who 
follows tiie telecommunications 
b usine ss tor Phillips A Drew. 

EIT*s Mr Van Malderen 
denies these charges, which he 
claims are motivated by iltwilL 
He stresses that System 12’s 
advantage is the lack of a 
central processor “which is 
limited in the number of func- 
tions it can handle in X amount 


of time." ITTs prior-generation 
machine, called the Metaconta, 
is of centralised design, and 
ITT decided “ in the late 1970s 
to go to decentralised and work 
on just one system, System 12,’ 
he says. 

Mr Van Malderen adds that 
« 95 per cent of exchanges 
delivered are below 25.000 
lines.” Yet that seems to belie 
the concept of System 12. that 
it can be expanded to handle 
pinny thousands more lines. 

The largest System 12 in 
operation is in Madrid and 
handles 12,000 lines, according 
to ITT. The largest delivered, 
to Trondheim, Norway, is 
22,400 lines, but only 7,000 are 
operating so far. "It is run- 
ning and running well,” says 
Mr Wilheimsen. ” But we don’t 
know wbat the traffic handling 
capacity of the system is.” 

By comparison, AT & T Bell 
Labs says that the largest 5ESS 4 
switch in use at the end of last 
year was 55.300 lines, with one 
of 84,500 lines going in this 
year. 

There is another design flaw 
in System 12, according to Mr 
Ted Franks, who was once Mr 
Tho mas's technical chief at 
ITT, in that there is no discri- 
mination between simple and 
complex processing tasks. 
Monitoring a line to see when 
a subscriber picks up the phone 
to place a call must be done 
continuously, but it is a simple 
job. By contrast, a complex 
but less frequent task would 
be billing for a call, or carry- 
ing out a maintenance audit 

Mr Franks says that System 
12 allocates the same process- 
ing power to both jobs. Hence, * 
resources brought to bear are. 
either “hopelessly undersized’’ 
or “ overkill." Other designs 
get round this problem by 
“ looking tor commonality 
among functions and mapping 
the system to lump like ones 
together," he says. 

Mr Franks and Mr Thomas 
in 1984 proposed a $150m, 
three-year plan to resolve these 
issues, but it was turned down 
by management Mr Franks 
says. The proposal was two-fold: 
to make the software more dis- 
criminating to reduce messag- 
ing, and to introduce more 
powerful microp roces sors. Mr 
Van Malderen of ITT says that 
the basic microprocessors and 
software have not been 
changed. 

Whether such steps are still 
needed and can now be taken 
easily is unclear. "It might 
be difficult to correct them 
without starting from scratch,” 
says - Mr Goran Hemdal, a 
software specialist who worked 
on System 12 in the early 
years and is now with a 
UK software company. Ad- 
vanced Systems Architecture. 

Mr Thomas believes “it could 
be fixed,” but would take sev- 
eral years and “fairly extensive 
resources,” 

That burden, if the ITT-CGE 
telecommunications deal goes 
through, wi ll f all mostly ou 
CGE since ITT would retain 
only a 30 per cent interest. 
The question remains: In its 
tznion with ITT, what would C 
France really be getting? 
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WORLD-WEARY professionals 
down at the House of Commons 
claim to ftr.tf nothing new in the 
Defence Committee's report on 
The Government's Decision- 
Making Id the Westland Affair, 
but in my book only one word 
adequately describes it: 
sensational. Zt is true lbat its 
account sheds little fundamen- 
tally new light on who did what 
to whom and when; but sel- 
dom, if ever, within living 
memory can a British admini- 
stration have been, subjected, 
by a committee which includes 
a substantial majority at its 
own parliamentarians, to such 
^ a withering, such a sustained, 
such a aoritemptuanis indict- 
ment on charges of incompe- 
tence, deceit and disreputable 
behavfour. 

Few people will ever read 
all 68 pages of this pitiless 
prosecution. But future his- 
torians will treasure it on two 
Grounds: as a considerable 
work of inquisition, in which 
the testimony of government 
witnesses is wrung out 
found, not just wanting, but 
on many points incredible fo 
the point of mendacity; and 
eyen more as a minor master- 
piece of understated Invective, 
in which Parliament expresses 
its rage at the careless mis- 
deeds of over-mighty princes. 

No-one reading the report 
' 4 can fail to be struck again by 
tbe lamentable role played in 
the affair by Mr Leon Brittan, 
the then Secretary for Trade 
and Industry and the eager 
cat’s-paw of Mrs Thatcher: un- 
reflectingly interventionist in 
heat of battle, stubbornly 
evasive when the walls came 
tumbling down. Zt must be 
questioned whether his politi- 
cal reputation can ever recover 
after this exposure. Sir Robert 
Armstrong, the Cabinet Secre- 
tary wbose tenure has just 
been extended by Mrs 
Thatcher, fares little better. 
Mrs Thatcher herself barely 
escapes with a stiffly formal 
exculpation of any positive 
wrongdodng; a Scottish court 
would have brought in a ver- 
dict of “not proven.” Mrs 
Thatcher last week again de- 
fended the integrity of her 
officials; but if they were not 
guilty of disreputable behaviour, 
then she must have been — 
there does not seem to be a 
third possibility. 

In short, the report conveys 
the unmistakable whiff of 
rebellion against a style of 
government which, in this in- 
stance, was so contemptuous of 
Parliament and public ethics, 
and so stupidly incompetent in 
the name of an impartiality 
which -was flouted at every turn, 
that it managed to lose two of 
the most prominent members 
of the Cabinet. 

Yet it would be a pity if the 
committee's castigations were to 
reinforce the tendency of the 
watching world, so apparent at 
the time, to concentrate exclu- 
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By Ian Davidson 


sively on the Dallas-like melo- 
drama of skulduggery and con- 
stitutional impropriety- 

Undoubtedly, Mr Michael 
Hesdtine over-rated his ability 
to bring off a European alterna- 
tive to the Sikorsky bid, partly 
because he mounted it too late, 
but mainly because he under- 
rated the power of Mrs 
Thatcher’s political and adminis- 
trative machine to thwart him , 
by fair means or foul. Yet the 
policy issues raised by the 
Westland quandary remain just 
as unresolved today as when 
Mr Heseltlne resigned, and they 
remain unresolved because the 
Government was, on this issue, 
apparently unable or unwilling 
to string two coherent thoughts 
together on the subjects of 
defence procurement from 
national contractors, the rela- 
tive roles of the state and the 
private sector in defence pro- 
curement, and the issue of 
European collaboration. 

The Defence Committee 
makes a manly attempt to 
grapple with these questions In 
Its companion report on The 
Defence Implications of GTS 
Future of Westland. It provides 
a useful compendium of back- 
ground information which will 
be essential for any serious 
debate. Burt because the issues 
are genuinely more complicated 
than those of the political who- 
dunnit, its conclusions are less 
coherent and less gripping. 
From this point of view, It is 
perhaps a pity that these policy 
issues were siphoned off into a 
separate report, which is thus 
likely to receive less attention. 

In the first place, the report 
underlines both the extreme 
weakness of Westland in the 


international helicopter market, 
and the relative weakness of all 
the European helicopter manu- 
facturers! compared with their 
American competitors. Not 
merely is Westland one of the 
smallest producers, it is the 
only producer which was not 
part of a much larger con- 
glomerate. Moreover, the Ameri- 
can helicopter manufacturers 
have two large advantages over 
the Europeans: they produce 
for a much larger national 
market, and they have concen- 
trated much more in specialised 
sectors of that market Most of 
Bell's helicopters are small, 
most of Sikorsky's are of 
medium size, most of Boeing’s 
are larger. 

The British Government pro- 
fessed to take tbe impartial 
view that the solution to West- 
land's troubles must be found 
through the market place. Yet 
it followed, from Westland's 
inherent weakness in that mar- 
ket place, that a solution was 
' bound to be determined by 
other actors; and since a large 
share of every helicopter manu- 
facturer's output is bought by 
national defence ministries, it 
also followed that these defence 
ministries were bound to be 
among the actors. 

There may come a day when 
governments wiH buy defence 
equipment on a free market, 
regardless of national origin; 
but this -policy has not yet been 
adopted by Britain or any other 
country with a significant indus- 
trial base, and there has been 
no suggestion that the British 
Government is about to adopt it. 
The story of tbe Nimrod air- 
borne early warning radar, and 
countless other instances of 
defence contracts awarded to 


national champions, is eloquent 
testimony to a very different 
policy. The only rational ex- 
planation for the Government’s 
fiction about market forces in 
the Westland affair is partly 
that Westland was too small to 
be treated as a viable national 
champion, and .partly that the 
Government did not (and still 
does not. according to the re- 
port.) have a coherent policy on 
the procurement of helicopters. 

The committee points out 
that Che military helicopter is 
now in world-wide use in a 
greater number of roles than 
ever before, and suggests that 
helicopters may have an in- 
creasing' role to. p lay in future. 
as a result of growing concern 
over the cost -and manoeuvra- 
bility of heavy ground forces. 
It cites the increased emphasis 
in Soviet doctrine on speed of 
manoeuvre, as epitomised by 
the new Operational Manoeuvre 
Groups, jud tbe central role of 
the helicopters in the new 
French Force d’Action Raplde. 

Yet despite all these con- 
siderations, it notes that only 
the US and the Sorrier Union 
appear to have coherent 
policies- for hell copter acquisi- 
tion; other countries have more 
often tended to treat helicop- 
ters as “top-up" buys, when 
funds permit and other more 
specialised needs have been, 
giet The British Government 
made a major ultimately 
successful attempt to secure 
agreement on « new Euro- 
fighter on a collaborative basis; 
but Westland was to be left to 
“market forces." Mr Heseltlne 
told the committee that he 
thought it was essential for 
■Britain to have a helicopter 
industry; but the Deputy Chief 
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of the Defence Staff (Systems) 
merely thought it was desir- 
able. 

As the Westland drama was 
approaching its climax last 
November, the National Arma- 
ments Directors of Britain, 
France, West Germany and Italy 
recommended, in support of the 
European consortium bid, an 
intergovernmental agreement 
that the four countries would 
meet their future requirements 
with helicopters designed and 
built in Europe. This agreement 
was denounced by Mr Leon 
Brittan as “ a monopolistic, anti- 
competitive and coercive 
directive ” which pointed a 
pistol at the company and gave 
it no alternative. 

Sir David Perry, the British 
NAD, told the committee that 
“In most of our collaborative 
programmes there are com- 
ponents which are not sourced 
from within Europe;'' that there 
was at least a possibility that 
the Anglo-Italian EH101 heli- 
copter might be powered with 
a General Electric rather than 
a Rolls-Royce engine; and that 
a collaborative programme in 
which an American firm took 
a 20 per cent share, might be 
considered by the NADs to be 
a “sensible programme.” 

The paradox is that the 
British and other European 
governments were already mov- 
ing towards Che joint develop- 
ment of three rlasses of military 
helicopter well before the 
Westland affair came to- a cli- 
max. Westland and Agustx 
were launched on t he develop- 
ment of the EH101 12-tonne 
anti-submarine helicopter and 
the A129 light attack helicopter, 
and the four NADs had started 
feasibility studies of a middle- 


weight support helicopter, the 
NH90. 

The committee concludes that 
neither of the two Anglo-Italian 
projects is necessarily threa- 
tened by Sikorsky's victory; but 
Westland's participation in the 
NH90 may be jeopardised, 
partly because it would be a 
direct competitor of Sikorsky's 
Black Hawk, but partly because 
the British Defence Ministry is 
wondering whether It does not 
after all need a bigger support 
helicopter— of the size of the 
EH10I. 

On the other hand, the com- 
mittee recognises that, in 
psychological and political 
terms, a Sikorsky victory could 
reasonably have been expected 
by the Ministry of Defence to 
have inflicted damage on the 
general cause of European de- 
fence collaboration “over the 
whole field of defence produc- 
tion and procurement,” and it 
concludes: “Some damage has 
undoubtedly occurred.” 

Personally, I am not sure how 
serious or permanent this dam- 
age is likely to be. In the face 
of the ruinous cost of purely 
national procurement. Britain 
is increasingly forced to seek 
collaboration, and its natural 
partners are mostly in Europe. 
The Westland fiasco was just 
the combined result of a gov- 
ernment flight into a free- 
market fantasy over defence 
procurement and the absence 
of a coherent policy over heli- 
copter procurement. Almost 
certainly less damage has been 
inflicted on the general cause 
of European collaboration than 
on the personal reputations of 
a number of British politicians 
and officials- 


open to query 


By Samuel Brittan 


the MORE disturbing con- 
trast lies in the source of 
that growth. In the United 
States, the rate of growth in 

domestic demand, while slow- 
ing in the third year of expan- 
sion, continued to average 
shout per cent through that 
period. Domestic demand 
growth in the industrialised 
countries of Europe and Japan 
iras significantly less — about 
24 per cent. Paul Volcker, 
Senate testimony. July 23 
PAUL VOLCKER has more 
right to talk about the dangers 
of inadequate demand growth 
in Europe and Japan than tbe 
many commentators who have 
been calling for reflation in 
season and out of season, even 
when the real dangers facing 
the world have been precisely 
the opposite. 

But even Mr Volcker is in 
danger of committing a logical 
fallacy in stating his case. 

Tbe implicit argument seemed 
to be: 

1. US demand was rlsinr 
faster than gross nat/’nu* 
product; 


the decline in its balance of 
payments, so that the bottom 
lint* of the t:>ble comes to 0, 
demand will crow at the same 
rate as output both in Oceania 
and Eurasia without any fur- 
ther policy change. 

What then are the real 

dangers? One is that the 
Eurasians will try to flop the 
correction of the payments 
imbalance, because their own 
economic structures arc too 
geared towards exports. If they 
succeed, the Oceanian balance 
may never be corrected; but 
even if they fail, the attempt of 
the two areas to follow mutually 
incompatible payments objec- 
tives can drag down growth is 
Eurasia, Oceania or both. 

There is another danger 
which on>j can select from the 
infinite possibilities. This is 
that after the correction of the 
Oceanian deficit. GDP growth 
will be dragged down to say 
£5t*n in Eurasia, instead of 
domestic demand growth being 
pulled up to SlObn. 

Extreme Keynesians would 
regard this as the normal out- 
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rmand -MS + 5 

+10 +10 

xterral balance — 5 +5 


Domestic demand 
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Changes in external balance 


2. European and Japanese de- 
mand was growing more slowly 
than their GNP: 

3. Position (1) cannot con- 
tinue, because of the need to 
tackle the US payments deficit. 
Therefore European and 
Japanese governments had to 
boost home demand. 

Not far away are the siren 
songs of those ” Keynesian ” 
economists who can never see 
“where the demand will come 
from,” and those who talk as 
if a reduction in one country's 
fiscal deficit must be balanced 
by an increase in another's. 

The Fed chairman is being 
trapped by an accounting 
identity, as I have tried to 
show in the simplified table 
which divides the world into 
Oceania and Eurasia. If Oceania 
has an increasing deficit with 
Eurasia, by definition, domestic 
demand Is growing faster than 
gross domestic product in 
Oceania and more slowly in 
Eurasia. 

If by some combination of 
fiscal restraint and exchange 
depreciation Oceania can arrest 


come — without asking how the 
world managed io grow, before 
we heard of demand manage- 
ment. Extreme “new classical" 
economists believe that self- 
stabilising forces would be 
enough to raise Eurasian 
domestic demand growth to 
SlObn without specific policy 
action. But this is to assume 
that the self-stabilising forces 
always work perfectly. 

The sensible posture is to 
have contingency plans to main- 
tain demand and GDP growth 
of S20bn in the world economy 
and of about SlObn in each 
country. This may require 
fiscal as well as monetary 
easing in Eurasia for a time. 
We do not know a priori. 

But the most important pro- 
viso of all is that GDP objec- 
tives should be in nominal — not 
real — terms. This would pro- 
vide the West Germans with a 
safety net against inflation and 
the Americans one against 
deflation. The essential 
message could be conveyed 
without the Fed's misleading 
national income arithmetic. 


IIS 
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Germany not 
disappointing 

Front the Director of European 
Economics, General Motors 
Corporation. 

Sir, — Bad news Is more news- 
worthy than good news. An 
additional piquancy Is added 
when good news had been 
expected to start off with. 
Nonetheless I would have 
expected the FT, the best news- 
paper in -the world, to be 
beyond tbe temptation of 
publishing a leader (July 21) 
on the German economy’s dis- 
appointing performance which 
makes pleasing reading, par- 
ticularly to US policy makers, 
but is of dubious analytical 
content 

Remember the oil price 
explosion of December 1973? 
It was only in the fourth 
quarter of 1974 that Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation 
and Development countries’ 
industrial production collapsed - 
Remember tbe oil price in- 
creases of the second half of 
3979? OECD industrial produc- 
tion still moved to a new peak 
m Ql 1980 before collapsing 
thereafter. Econometric 

research unambiguously shows 
that an unexpected gain in 
income is first saved. When 
prices of raw materials are 
falling the wise purchasing 
manager delays restocking. We 
now have before us the first 
statistics on German economic : 
performance for the month of 
May 1986. Is it reasonable to ; 
expect the growth stimulating 
effects of the first quarter’s 
ad price collapse to be already 
visible? We have constantly to j 
be aware of wishful thinking. 
But let’s allow for the inevitable 
lags in the economic system to 
work themselves out before 
drawing conclusions, . . # 

u in fact had you gone to the 
trouble of flipping through the 
July issue of the Bundesbank's 
Economic Indicators you would 
have found the evidence rather 
heavily weighted in favour of 
a wpid build-up of domestic 
demand. The most recent 
statistic available for the 
German economy, and a lead- 
ing ” one at that, is for German 
tar sales and it shows a very 
strong market indeed. t'- 'jw 
Japanese are benefiting the 
most, this is hardly the fault of 
German economic policy. 

Allow me to comment on the 
important distinction between 
domestic demand growth and 
GDP growth, so often lost sight 
of in the current debate. As 
long as domestic demand is 
growing in Germany, the niore 
this demand Is satisfied by im- 
ports the better for balanced 
expansion of the world 
economy. This of course means 
that German GDP should grow 
by correspondingly less. By the 
way German imports in volume 
so far this year have been 
rising at an annual rate of « 
per cent. How much more of a 


Letters to the Editor 


" locomotive " do you want? 

Krafft Holtz, 

c/o Vauxhall Motors, 

PO Box 3, Luton, Beds. 

Transport 

efficiency 

From Mr B. Fish 
Sir, — It is unfortunate, to say 
the least, that in his advertise- 
ment (July 22) describing the 
latest results of London 
Regional Transport. Dr Bright 
uses two completely meaning- 
less graphs. 

Ignoring the fact that there is 
in any case no such thing as an 
absolute cast per mile, both the 
apparent cost per mile and the 
miles per employee will move 
favourably merely by moving 
buses and trains around empty. 

Not only therefore are tbe 
graphs potentially misleading; 
they also fail to tell us anything 
of the efficiency or cost effec- 
tiveness with which LRT re- 
sources, human or otherwise, 
are being deployed. 

Brian H. Fish. 

14 Stake HiO, 

Stoke Bishop, Bristol 


Equality of 


the sexes 

From Mr J. Lockwood. 

Sir, — Over the last two or 
three weeks the newspapers 
have given their usual negative 
reports on the pros and cons of 
legislated male retirement at 
tbe age of 60 years. 

Living in a national com- 
munity that dictates complete 
equality of sexes in all spheres 
— even in the extent of job 
advertisements not being able 
to emphasise one or other sex 
would be given preference owij, 
to actual physiial suitability — 
it is scandalous that a differen- 
tial should be maintained on 
retirement age levels. 

We are told that the coat of 
adjustments would be prohibi- 
tive but surely we must start 
somewhere. 

I propose immediate action 
to bring tbe male retirement 
age to 60 and a date set for 
February, 1987. I chose this 
date to fit in with our tax year 
and secondly to give ample time 
if this Government does not 
legislate as such, for tbe male 
population between the ages 
of 55-64 years to vote at the next 
general election for any party 
which will propose in its mani- 
festo to correct the situation. 

Is it going to cost as much as 
they would have us believe aiV 
where is the burden going to 


fan? It is a statistical fact that 
a nude retiring at 60 years of 
age can look forward to 15 
years “ healthy ” retirement but 
should he go on until 65 years 
of age the last five years takes 
such a toll on his health that he 
can look forward to only 15 
months “healthy" retirement. 

Anyone of course, would be 
allowed to work after coming 
of age if he or die wished to 
do so but would get no extra 
pension in doing so, either 
state or private. 

In my view the state would 
gain by the man of 60 being re- 
placed by one at 45, he by anr 
otber at 30 and he by a man in 
his early 20s who is unemployed 
and claiming benefit for him- 
self, his wife and two/three 
children. Thus a total of four 
or five people would be brought 
off benefit and replaced by two 
short-term beneficiaries — the 
60-year-old retiring man and his 
wife. 

The point I cannot under- 
stand is that the average British 
male does not actively protest 
against this gross travesty. Our 
female counterparts would be 
chaining themselves to railings 
as indeed they did to get the 
vote and would achieve justice 
within 12 months. 

We must not talk of reduc- 
ing gradually to the age of 63 
or indeed putting up the female 
age to meet that of the male 
half way but do it all and do 
it now! 

John R- Lockwood, 

£3 Dimsmore Drive. 

Salendtne Nook, 

Huddersfield 

Keeping 

healthy 

From Sustm Hynes 

Sir, — The report “ Health | 
Service urged to copy ‘cheaper’ 
US system" (July 21) refers to 
I a relatively new form of health 
care delivery system in the US 
as " hospital management 
organisations "—HMOs. HMO 
does not stand for “hospital 
j management organisation," 
although this title may well 
appeal to those who appreciate 
crisp dehumanised efficiency. 
HMO stands for health main- 
tenance organisation, so named 
because the financial mechan- 
isms involved ensure that profit 
is made from keeping people 
healthy rather than from treat- 
ing their illnesses. Further- 
more. many HMOs are clinic 
based and do not manage hos- 
| litals at all but simply contract 
,-eds in local hospitals. 


Health maintenance organisa- 
tion at least sounds a hit more 
patient-oriented than “hospital 
management organisation.'' 
Susan Hynes, 

30 Mauldeth Close. 

Heaton Mersey, 

Stockport. 

Workshops in 
Uveipool 
From Mr B. Davies 

Sir, — In bis article on the re- 
development of Liverpool’s 
docklands (July 17) Ian Hamil- 
ton Fazey made mention of the 
New Enterprise Workshops, one 
of BAT Industries' small busi- 
ness initiatives. 

The occupancy rate of the 
workshops avenges In fact 70 
per cent, not 80 per cent as 
stated in the article. More 
importantly, bowqyer, we feel 
obliged to correct his statement 
that the New Enterprise Work- 
shops are rented out “foe 
profit.” The current position is 
that the workshops are operat- 
ing at a loss, with BAT 
Industries providing the 
balance of the funding required 
on an annual basis. We would 
certainly like to see the work- 
shops reaching break-even 
point at some time, but as their 
status is that of a company 
limited by its guarantee (New 
Enterprise Workshops (Tox- 
teth) Ltd), any surplus gener- 
ated would automatically 
remain under the control of the 
workshops themselves. Under 
no circumstances would BAT 
Industries stand to receive 
financial gain from the project, 
nor was this ever tbe intention. 
R. Davies, 

Batco Small Businesses, 

7 MiUbank SW1. 

Too noisy 
travels 

From the Vice-Chairman. 
Bromley Residents’ 

Federal ion. 

Sir, — May I add to Mr 
Street's list (July 24} of pol- 
luters the operators of heli- 
copters. Whenever Grand Prix 
motor racing takes place at 
Brands Hatcb, thousands of 
people living in Kent and 
South London are subjected to 
serious disturbances from 
these noisy and anti-social air- 
craft. often flying at very low 
altitudes. 

During the weekend of July 
12-13 there were no less than 
600 movements from Biggin 
Hill, many of which flew low 
over the villages of Downe and 
Oldham. 

The law should be changed 
to restrict the number of heli- 
copter movements at such spe- 
cial events, to impose man- 
datory minim um -noise routings 
avoiding built-up areas, and to 
require planning permission for 
all temporary heli-pads, even 
for only one day. 

D. A. Thompson, 

21 Wood Bide, 

Petts Wood, Hetifc 


Sterling 

Commercial Paper 


Market Update 


Publicised programmes to date 


S terlin g CP Options incorporated 
in other facilities 

Leading Dealer/Arranger 
with 6 publicised programm 
Including The BOC Group 
Norsk Hydro, P&O, Redland % 

Unigate. 

County NatW esi 
Capital Markets 

A The NatWest Investment Bank Group 
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Better service to 
Transportation 


Paul Hannon 
on Wall Street 


Chips are 


computers 

SIGNS OF A recovery in the indus- 
try, repeatedly forecast over recent 
months, have still eluded the main 
stocks and market watchers are be- 
ing urged to buy new cathode ray 
tabes for their crystal balls. 

Endless accusing fingers point at 
IBM as the culprit Big Blue, widely 
considered a market bellwether but 
increasingly used as a single-stock 
shorthand for the entire equity 
market, disappointed investors 
with its recent 7.7 per cent drop in 
second-quarter figures. 

Although the results were a genu- 
ine surprise, they were only a re- 
flection of the level of recent corpo- 
rate profitability and subsequent 
capital spending. 

Corporate profitability for 1985 
fell an estimated 11 per cent and re- 
cent data suggest that while the 
growth in company earnings is not 
improving, the pace of deterioration 
seems to have slowed. 

The computer industry repre- 
sents an estimated 17 per cent of all 
US capital spending and thus is ex- 
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posed to the vicissitudes of actual 
corporate performance and the per- 
ception of future profitability. 

Last week's Commerce Depart- 
ment data on industrial demand 
suggested that the small rise in or- 
ders, the first after four months of 
declines, might be a watershed al- 
though Mr Malcolm Baldrige, Com- 
merce Secretary, said: “ It is too 
soon to call this a new trend toward 
better growth." For what its worth, 
he also forecast further improve- 
ment in coming months due to low- 
er interest rates, cheaper oil and 
the lower dollar (making imports 
that much more expensive). 

The Administration's ability, 
however, to report on historic 
growth, let alone future expansion, 
suffered a blow early in the week 
when it upgraded its first-quarter 
rise in gross national product from 
2S per cent to 3.8 per cent The 
bond market was the first to take 
fright at such a wide discrepancy 
and on the fear that any current dar 
ta is also liable to substantial fine 
tuning. 

The summer is traditionally a low 
point for the computer industry and 
any increase in demand is not like- 
ly to manifest itself until Septem- 
ber. 

Technology stocks peaked in 
mid-1983" says Mr Stephen Dube of 
Shearson Lehman Brothers “and 
since then have underperformed 
the market" In June, for example, 
the S&P 400 rose 0.4 per cent but a 
representative selection of high 
technology stocks fell 8.9 per cent 

From IBM at the top to the hum- 
blest personal computer maker, the 
entire industry has been ravaged 
by cut-throat competition, subse- 
quent widescaie new product inno- 
vation, falling prices, rising invento- 
ries of ‘'outdated" models and an in- 
creasing foreign presence. 

Against such a backdrop of crea- 
tive friction, last week's tally of win- 
ners and losers included Wang's 
S800.000 rebound into the black af- 
ter a SlflOm loss in the comparable 
period. Like virtually all other 
groups reporting results, revenues 
were up - by 12.8 per cent The com- 
pany identified investment in "new 
strategic communications and ser- 
vice ventures" as the reason for low 
margins. The Massachusetts mi- 
crocomputer maker showed a week- 
on-week stock market gain of Sift 
to 314ft, 

Prime Computer turned in a 13 
per cent drop in the latest quarterly 
earnings to 511.4m but Mr Joe Hen- 
son, president and chief executive 
officer, cited a surge in new orders 
that was not included in the results. 
What interested Wall Street as 
much, however, was the concurrent 
announcement to buy back up to 5 
per cent of the group's outstanding 
common stock in the open market, 
approximately 2.4m shares. Prime 
finished the week with a net rise of 
S2*atS19fc. .. jtjr 

If times are considered bad for 
the computer makers, they are even 
worse for chip manufacturers. Mo- 
torola is the only large chip maker 
that is showing growth (95 per cent 
increase in earnings per share for 
the second quarter). Although the 
much smaller Monolithic Memories 
- scored a jump in earnings per share 
from 2 cents to 17 cents. 

But the rest of the industry can 
be considered a backwater with 
many stocks trading at or near 
their lows for the year. An upturn is 
unlikely before the fourth-quarter. 
Cold comfort and hard days ahead. 


Ivo Dawn ay examines President Samey’s ambitious development plan 

Outlook unsettled for Brazilians 


PRESIDENT Jose Samey's emo- 
tional rallying **11 to the Brazilian 
nation last Wednesday was accom- 
panied by a tumultuous downpour - 
the first rain the federal capital had 
seen since April. It is difficult to 
know what to make of the symbo- 
lism. 

Certainly, the President’s wide- 
ranging development programme 
represents some kind of watershed 
for Brazil, its notoriously uneven 
distribution of wealth, its embryon- 
ic democracy - and more immedi- 
ately, its current economic strategy. 

But. whether the programme's 
shower of ambitious growth targets 
and objectives falls on stony or fer- 
tile ground will depend to a large 
extent on the second, less palatable 
part of Mr Samey's message - the 
urgent need for a painful squeeze 
on the two greatest badges of Bra- 
zilian middle-class prestige, the car 
and foreign holidays. 

The promise of jam tomorrow in 
return for swingeing price rises of 
up to 30 per cent on cars, fuel, air- 
line tickets and hard currency has 
not gone down well in the affluent 
suburbs of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janeiro. Nor does the President's 
promise to raise national living 
standards to match those of Medi- 
terranean Europe cut much ice with 
those lucky few living on a par with 
Beverly Hills. 

But the marriage of the Govern- 
ment’s upbeat three-and-a half year 
development plan with a series of 
credit-squeezing and investment- 
promoting measures was not sim- 
ply a cynical act of political camouf- 
lage. Some sort of fiscal package 
was dearly an essential prerequi- 
site for the achievement of Brazil's 
longer term goals as leaks in Febru- 
ary's price-freezing, anti-inflation- 
ary cruzado plan began to feed 
through to the economy from an in- 
satiable rise in consumer demand. 

The question preoccupying the 
economists' calculators, Brazilian 
industry, and most of all, the politi- 
cal opposition is whether the pro- 
gramme can be made to stick. 

In choosing the course he did, the 
President has used up a consider- 


able amount of the remarkable 
wave of goodwill that in February 
greeted the original anti-inflation- 
ary cruzado plan. With elections in 
November, the political stakes have 
risen markedly. 

In essence, the aim of the plan's 
adjustment is twofold: first, to re- 
duce the boom in consumption, cur- 
rently up on last year by 25 per cent 
and more in some regions, and, sec- 
ondly, to restore investment and re- 
verse the massive drain on savings 
that has fuelled the spending spiral. 

If justification is necessary, it 
comes in the 51-page plan targets 
which spell out a programme for 
national growth that would be 
laughably optimistic in almost any 
country but Brazil. Among some of 
the goals included are: 

• A sustained growth rate of 6 per 
cent a year, raising exports of man- 
ufactured goods by an average of 20 
per cent annually until 1989. 

• The creation of 6.6m jobs. 

• A formidable increase in energy 
production, lifting electricity output 
by 32.5 per cent to 57,500 MW and 
oU production from its current 40 
per cent of national demand to 90 
percent 

• A 20 per cent expansion in the 
national railway network. 

O A series of wide-ranging social 
programmes ranging from free 
milk, schooling and health schemes 
to mass retraining projects. 

The objective,” President Sarney 
concluded, with admirable econo- 
my, in his presentation last Wed- 
nesday night, "is a rich Brazil." 

The so-called fathers of the cruza- 
do plan, including 34-year-oki US- 
trained Professor Persio Arid a, now 
confess that although some account 
of the impact of an end to the infla- 
tionary Illusion of hi gh interest 
rates had been made under the cru- 
zado plan, it was not enough. 

“We expected a spending boom as 
credit for personal consumption 
had increased by 50 per cent in real 
terms," he says. "But the real sur- 
prise was the decline in savings." 

A preliminary stab at cutting 
credit was made last month, when 


Mr Dilson Funaro, the Finance 
Minister, issued orders to the banks 
and credit agencies to reduce per- 
sonal lending about 30 per cent by 
September. But, before the ink was 
dry on the measures, it was clear 
that further steps would be neces- 
sary. 

Last week's package was, how- 
ever, more than just a credit 
squeeze programme. It added the 
altogether more longsighted ele- 
ment of. creating a national develop- 
ment fund, a holding agency for 
new resources due to be generated, 
in part, through a uniquely Brazil- 
ian cash-raising system of "compul- 
sory loans.” 

The loans - a 30 per cent sur- 
charge on new cars and 28 per cent 
on fuel - are paid on the retell price 
at point of sale, and, while accumu- 
lating interest, are only repayable 
in the form of shares in the fund at 
the end of three years. Even then, 
the government will not redeem the 
shares, but will simply allow hol- 
ders to negotiate them privately 
through the stock exchange. 

This investment fund, is due to be 
enhanced by the mandatory inclu- 
sion of a full 30 per cent of all pri- 
vate pension fund capital. It should 
raise a total sum equivalent to some 
2 per cent of gross domestic product 
annually. This is expected to total 
up to S20bn of new money for in- 
vestment until the end of 1989. 

Coincidentally, this sum is rough- 
ly equivalent to Brazil's projected 
outflow of interest due on foreign 
debt As one embittered motorist 
put it The Government has de- 
cided to get the middle class to pay 
the foreign banks on its behalf.” 

A significant proportion of the 
fund's resources, under the ulti- 
mate control of the finance Minis- 
try, is expected to be used to capi- 
talise the hopelessly indebted pub- 
lic sector - 67 per cent of whose 
working capital is borrowings - in 
debt equity swaps. This should res- 
tore several major state sector com- 
panies to profitability, thereby re 
leasing substantia] sums for invest- 
ment in crucial projects. 


Besides the development fund, 
the package also establishes new 
taxes and a series of measures to 
stimulate investment. These in- 
clude the creation of a new floating 
rate savings instrument, an in- 
crease in capital gains taxes an 
short-term funds and a reduction on 
those for longer-term investment 
There are also taxes on foreign tra- 
vel, dollar purchases and the com- 
modities markets. 

Most Brazilian economists- ap- 
pear to like the shape of the plan. 
Professor Celso Martone; the highly 
regarded University of S&o Paulo 
economist, expects the plan to boost 
business confidence in capital in- 
vestment but is critical of the earli- 
er "loose" monetary policy of the 
government 

"At present consumption is 
cheap. Real interest rates, if you 
take away anticipated inflation and 
tax. are about 4 per cent to 6 per 
cent” be says. "A tighter policy will 
have to be implemented in the next 
few months." 

Professor Arida and his col- 
leagues cheerfully allow criticism to 
pass over them. They point out that 
even a cursory reading the of Bra- 
zilian economy’s runes present a 
conjuncture of indicators that 
would be the envy of many develop- 
ed economies: a projected trade sur- 
plus in visibles of possibly $13bn 
this year, still in the black after the 
repayment of foreign debt interest, 
growth between 6 and 8 per cent, 
and good corporate profit figures. 

There’s no case in history - not 
even the Weimar Republic - where 
a country paid 4 per cent of its GDP 
in debt repayments” points out Pro- 
fessor Arida, whose current bedside 
reading is, perhaps significantly, 
Keynes’s How to Pay for the War 

For foe politicians in President 
Samey’s Democratic Alliance coali- 
tion. there are other calculations, 
however. With state and congres- 
sional elections in November the 
p olitic al health of the senior part- 
ner, foe Brazilian Democratic 
Movement Party (PMDB), could be 
a great deal better. 


Smurfit to buy US 
group for $ 1 . 16 bn 


BY WILLIAM HALL IN NEW YORK 


JEFFERSON SMURFIT Corpora- 
tion, the fast-growing US arm of the 
Irish packaging group, is taking 
over Container Corporation of Am- 
erica (CCA), one of the biggest US 
packaging companies, in a SI.IBbn 
deal which will more than double 
its presence in foe world’s biggest 
packaging market 

JSC/MS Holdings, a newly- 
formed company owned equally by 
Jefferson Smurfit and the Morgan 
Stanley Leveraged Equity Fund, 
which is controlled by one of New 
York's oldest investment banks, has 
signed a definite agreement with 
Mobil, the second biggest US oil 
company. They have agreed to 
acquire CCA, which last year had 
sales of S1.7bn and employed 18,400 
st aff . 

JSC/MS Holdings wifi pay Mobil 
$7 00m in cash and assume approxi- 
mately 5457m in CCA debt and oth- 
er liabilities. 

The acquisition will be financed 
mainly through S600m in bank bor- 
rowings and the sale of approxi- 
mately S400m in subordinated debt 

Jefferson Smurfit and Morgan 
Stanley say they have firm commit- 
ments from a bank syndicate led by 
Bankers Trust to provide up to 
S700m in financing for the acquisi- 
tion and ongoing operations. 


Jefferson Smurfit entered the US 
market in 1974 and has grown rap- 
idly through acquisition. It now op- 
erates more than 90 mills and facili- 
ties in foe US. In the first six 
months of 1986 it earned S10.6m on 
sales of 5501.2m. 

However, the latest move over- 
shadows its earlier acquisitions and 
transforms the company, which is 
78 per cent controlled by its Irish 
parent, into one of the biggest pack- 
aging groups in foe US. 

Mobil acquired CCA in foe mid- 
1970s when it was trying to diversi- 
fy into non-oil related businesses. 

Brendan Keenan adds from Du- 
blin: Smurfit is expected to follow 
its usual pattern of severe cost cut- 
ting, including widespread redun- 
dancies, among CCA’s 18,400 em- 
ployees. 

Mobil has invested 5800m in CCA 
in recent years. Mr Howard Kilroy, 
Smurfit's chief operations director, 
said: The majority of the assets are 
less than five years old. They are 
underperforming by any stretch of 
the imagination." 

The purchase may also give 
Smurfit its long desired move into 
Europe. CCA has plants in Spain, 
Holland and Italy and Smurfit has 
an 18 month option to purchase 
some of these plants. 


UK engineers make job offer 


Continued from Page 1 
determine “a pattern of shift work- 
ing to suit the particular needs of 
foe establishment” 

■Die employers^ federation has 
said that individual companies 
among its 5,000 members will not 
have to abide by a national agree- 
ment cutting hours unless workers 
at company level implement the 
flexibility clauses in a new national 


agreement The union draft accepts 
this. 

Both sides described foe latest 
round of talks held last week as 
constructive. They have agreed to 
speed up the meetings in an at- 
tempt to reach final agreement 

However, there are still a number 
of obstacles in the path of a final 
deal 
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Foreign bank assets 
decline in Japan 


BY IAN RODGER IN TOKYO 

PROFITS of foreign banks in Japan 
rose sharply last year on the 
strength of foreign exchange and 
bond trading business. But their re- 
turn on assets remains very low - 
an average 0.19 per cent in foe year 
to March 31, 1986 - and the total as- 
sets of foreign banks in Japan actu- 
ally declined, reflecting the diffi- 
culties foreigners have in cracking 
Japanese lending markets. 

The latest compilation of foreign 
bank results in Japan by accoun- 
tants Peat Marwick Mitchell is like- 
ly to spark fresh complaints about 
unfair trade in banking. 

At a time when Japanese banks 
and securities dealers are taking 
major shares of foe US and Euro- 
pean lending markets, non-Japa- 
nese banks have managed to win 
only about 2 per cent of the 
Y265,000bn (S1.700bn) Japanese 
market available to private sector 
banks. 

The figures confirm statements 
from many foreign banks that they 
are retreating from lending mar- 
kets because of the difficulty of 


finding good Japanese clients at 
reasonable terms. Bank of America, 
for example, has cut its assets by 14 
per cent between April, 1985 and 
March 1988, Citibank by 6 per cent 

The leading (state owned) French 
banks continued to expand, show- 
ing a Japanese-styie disregard for 
poor results in the short term. All 
seven French banks, except UBAF, 
had below average rates of return 
last year in Japan and two, Soriete 
Generate and Credit Commercial de 
France, ended in loss. 

Three of the big four British 
banks made operating losses last 
year in Japan. Barclays made a re- 
turn of 0.18 per cent on average as- 
sets of YI71 Jbn. 

Average profits before tax and 
extraordinary items of the 77 for- 
eign banks in Japan rose 106 per 
cent to Y395m in 198580. The big- 
gest gains were made by those 
banks, mainly American, that have 
talfgp advantage of the liberalisa- 
tion Of trust hanking in foe post 
year. 


FOREIGN BANKS IN JAPAN 


TOP 10 BY PROFIT* 

Yen bn 

1. (4) Citibank 3.69 

2. (3) Bankers Trust Co 2,98 

3. (22) First ML of CdHf. 2,15 

4. (17)Toroato-Domtaion 2,08 

5*(24)B«nkaf America 1,92 

B. (1) Chemical Bank 1,74 

T. (6) Morgan Guaranty Trust 

1.70 

8. (2] BintS Hanover Trust 1g67 

9. (74) First Chicago 1,28 

10. (7} Korea First Bank 1,12 


TOP 1 0 BY TOTAL ASSETS 

1. (3) Citibank 1,078 

2. (2) Banqne Mat. departs 

1,009 

3. (USodMGMMa 9 

4. (4] Crfedft Lyonnais - 800 

5. (7J Basque tndoeoex 565 

9. (5) Chase Manhattan " 5 

7. (6) Bank of A m erica • 555 

8. (12] Banctue Paribas 446 

0.(1 5) Chemical Bank 431 

10. (10) Union de Banques Ante* 


’Before tax aid extraordinary items Source: Mifished financial statsm&nis of for- 
1984-85 ranking in brackets. *8" bank branches m Japan at March 31 

1986. Peat Marwick. Miicften 4 Co rokyo. 


Howe warns Pretoria 


Continued from Page 1 

ment Mr Tambo has agreed in 
principle to meet Sir Geoffrey, al- 
though not until after the mini-sum- 
mit 

The Foreign Secretary also hopes 
to persuade the frontline states, 
such as Zambia and Zimbabwe, to 
exercise their influence with the 
ANC to end violence and begin a di- 
alogue with Pretoria once President 
Botha agrees to release Mr Mande- 
la, despite the negative attitude 
which these countries have so far 
adopted towards his mission. 

The weak link in Sir Geoffrey’s 
plan is that all the principal black 
South African opposition leaders 
except Chief Gatsha Buthelezi, who 
heads the Zulu-dominated Inkatha 
movement and whom he will meet 
today, have refused to see him. 

It was only in Botswana. Swazi- 


land and Lesotho, all states whose 
economies are entirely dependent 
on their powerful Sooth African 
neighbour, that Sir Geoffrey found 
any real sympathy and support for 
his mission. 

Nancy Dunne in Washington 
writes: The Reagan Administration 
this weekend continued to back 
away from its strong opposition to 
economic sanctions against South 
Africa as momentum for strong ac- 
tion grew in Congress. 

Mr Chester Crocker, the assistant 
secretary of state who is to meet Sir 
Geoffrey this week in London, said 
yesterday that the President was 
considering renewing the compara- 
tively mild economic awntinns im- 
posed last year, which are sched- 
uled to expire in September. 


THE LEX COLUMN 

Gearing up 
at the Bank 


The reinforcement of company 
balance sheets over the past few 
years is perhaps one of the most 
notable. If indirect, achievements of 
Thatcherism. Having gone into the 
recession overgeared, and rather 
careless of cash, industrial compa- 
nies teamed (in some cases re- 
learned) the virtues of working cap- 
ital control. Chairmen had been 
used, in the 1970s to wonder if they 
were carrying enough debt to give 
the shareholders an adequately 
geared return an their investment; 
in the early 1980s their hard- 
pressed finance directors laboured 
to pay down an often crippling bur- 
den. 

The easiest discipline to learn 
was slower payment of suppliers, 
followed by b squeeze on stocks. 
Stock pipelines that emptied in 1981 
have never been refilled as they 
would have been in previous recov- 
ery periods. Although there were 
limits to the amount of debt that 
could be eliminated by better finan- 
cial controls, gearing ratios could 
also be improved by adding, if only 
in appearance, to foe equity side of 
the balance sheet Many a dark Sa- 
tanic mill found itself being revalu- 
ed as a means to stave off breach of 
loan covenants (sometimes, in deed , 
as a prelude to eventual closure). 

With tite recovery of profits, 
moreover, it was possible to enter a 
heady spiral in which rising earn- 
ings and stock market ratings wwwto 
it possible to supplement retained 
earnings with rights issues. 

little wonder that the City’s main 
aggregate models of the company 
sector balance sheet agree that net 
gearing has fallen by between 25 
and 50 per cent since the late 1970s; 
pital gearing, according to the 
blished accounts of listed compa- 
nies, seems to be historically low, at 
around 20 per cent Whole strands 
of industry that were highly geared 
in 1980 - such as the textile sector - 
are now boasting net cash. Cash 
mountains, piles and war-chests 
have become commonplace. 

It is rather strange, therefore, to 
find foot official statistics tell a dif- 
ferent ta££ in which net gearing 
has steadily moved - not down, but 
up. Some of the same things are 
supposed to have happened, like 
the shedding of stocks, but accord- 
ing to the Bank of England' s latest 
quarterly bulletin, capital gearing 
has risen by nearly a third in the 
last five years. What has gone 
wrong? 
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Conceivably, foe differences are 
no more than statistical. The stock- 
brokers’ tabulations work from ac- 
counting data concentrate only 
on the larger companies. The Bank, 
following foe Central Statistical Of- 
fice, has built up its picture of capi- 
tal employed in industry by accu- 
mulating all reported capital invest- 
ment over time, net of scrapping 
and depredation. So foe conflicting 
views have been put together in 
completely different ways. And it is 
quite possible for the official ver- 
sion of net assets to have been held 
down by falling estimates of the 
capital stock, at the same time as 
company accounts were showing an 
increase in equity through revalua- 
tions, retentions, and rights. 

Yet in theory, foe two procedures 
fcWmlri give consistent results, mak- 
ing the odd allowance here and 
there; two ways of measuring the 
same thing should not diverge for 
years on end unless at least one set 
of numbers is at fault. That, how- 
ever, is more than likely. 

It is something of an embarrass- 
ment that official calculation of the 
company sector’s financial surplus 
has been completed in recent years 
by an "unidentified” balancing item 
that is as large as foe sum of ident- 
ified transactions. On the other 
hand, creeping financial creativity 
has without doubt been one factor 
In the strengthening of published 
balance sheets. 

But suppose that both sides are, 
by their own lights, giving a reliable 
picture of events, and that there is 
reasonable agreement about the 
gross level of borrowings. There is 
still a possibility that the difference 


on net gearing can be traced to dif- 
ferent conventions on the netting of 
cash and investments against debt; 
the Bank has noticed the acquisi- 
tion by companies of more financial 
assets, but has preferred, in its rote 
as guardian of the monetary aggre- 
gates to deny that any more than a 
small fraction is bought for arbi- 
trage purposes. Perhaps the Bank 
maintains a correspondingly gen- 
erous estimate of net debt 
If there is no problem about the 
level of net debt, however, tbat 
raises an interestingly sinister 
question: what has happened to foe 
equity that companies claim to have 
but which the authorities cannot 
find? It would be an ironic if not un- 
expected twist in the story of free- 
market government, if industry bad 
been quietly voting with its balance 
sheet footings, shifting its equity 
base off-shore, and gearing up at 
home. 


Underwriting rules 

If the jury is still out on the issue 
of gearing, the Bank of England de- 
serves a couple of cheers at least for 
its consultative paper on banks’ 
large exposures. It sensibly recog- 
nises that underwriting bond or eq- 
uity issues should not be treated 
the same as making loans to Mexi- 
co, and banks will be able to exceed 
the nnwriwinffl they would normally 
be able to extend to one borrower 
above 25 per cent of their capital 
base. 

As it is not unusual for an under- 
writing commitment to be larger 
than a merchant bank's entire capi- 
tal this decision is rather important 
if the British banks are to compete 
with the big foreign houses. 

The thinking is that the credit 
risk on primary issues is small com- 
pared to foe market risk, and even 
90 days after the payment date, 
when the over 25 per cent conces- 
sion runs out, it should not be much 
larger. Indeed the 90 days grace 
seems to be generous. Any under- 
writer left with stock after that pe- 
riod is probably sitting on a sizeable 
loss. What seems genuinely to-have 
been left to discussion is the dis- 
tance above 25 per cent they will be 
able to go, and foe rules which will 
apply. No doubt the banks will be 
pressing for as much as they can 
get But then the supervisors must 
save some of these impetuous bank- 
ers from themselves. 
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The Australia and. New Zealand 
Banking Group, which now includes 
Grindlays Bank, has over 1.660 
branches and offices in 46 countries. 

With an asset base of over 
USS35 billion, ANZ is well placed to help 
your company with its domestic and 
international financial requirements. 

Both ANZ and Grindlays have over 


150 years experience in financing trade, 
and a widely recognised reputation in 
the London nnanciaiand foreign exchange 
markets. 

Talk to ANZ whetheryour requirements 
are at home or hairway round the world. 

Whatever the answer, you'll find 
were open for business around the 
clock. 


The new force in International Banking 
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FINANCIAL TIMES SURVEY 


Water 

The water industry has reached a turning point 
brought about by the Government’s attempts to 
privatise the ten regional water authorities. Although 
the proposed flotation has been shelved, they have 
been obliged to re think all their attitudes 

A target for change 


THE WATER industry will 
never be quite the same again. 
2 r was used to being taken for 
granted, providing the most 
essential of all services quietly 
and efficiently. Only when a 
double decker bus fell down a 
collapsed sewer, or standpipes 
came out on the street corner 
during a drought, did water sup- 
ply reach the headlines. 

Yet, in the last 18 months the 
subject has made a consider- 
able impact on the national 
stage, starting with a furious 
row over the Treasury’s insist- 
ence that water charges should 
be increased by well above the 
rate of inflation in order that 
fierce financial objectives could 
be met. The authorities would 
have preferred to keep chaiges 
down. 

Then, virtually out of the 
blue, came the proposal to pri- 
vatise the industry. It seemed 
an unlikely candidate given its 
position as monopoly supplier 
of an absolute necessity. But 
there were obvious attractions 
for the Government. 

The 10 water authorities, with 
assets of £27bn, could raise be- 
tween £5bn and £?bn as part 
of a privatisation programme 
that was running Into difficulties 
elsewhere. Water had became 
too tempting a target to ignore. 

A White Paper was published 
last January and the authori- 
ties’ leaders, initially hostile, 
sceptical or agnostic, with the 
notable exception of the 
enthusiastic Mr Roy Watts, 
chairman of Thames Water, 
accepted the prospect as a poli- 
tical fact. 

The intention was to intro- 
duce a Bill at the beginning of 



New logo adopted by the 28 
statutory waiter companies in 
England and Wales. The com- 
panies deliver 800m gallons 
of water every day to a quarter 
of the UK population-about 
12m. 


the next parliamentary session 
in November, transforming all 
10 authorities into public 
limited companies, initially with 
a 100 per cent Government 
shareholding. The Bill was due 
to become law by next July and 
the authorities, or water ser- 
vices pics, would be sold off 
individually or in groups from 
the end of 1987. 

But in another shock for the 
industry. Mr Nicholas Ridley, 
Environment Secretary, sud- 
denly announced last month 
that all bets were off. There 
was simply not enough time to 
get the legislation into shape. 

Since then there has been a 
curious mix of disappointment 
and relief in the industry and 
a questioning of where its 
future now lies. It is in a kind 
of limbo, continuing prepara- 
tions for privatisation but 
not knowing whether it will 
ever take place. 


The prospect of flotation and 
the need to prepare for it to 
attract investors dominated the 
thoughts and actions of the 
authorities for months and 
there is now, inevitably, a feel- 
ing of deflation. 

"It is not going to be easy 
to re-engage," one industry 
leader admits. ‘'Everyone has 
been going flat out and we are 
looking at exciting new hori- 
zons. We now have to accept 
we will remain in the public 
sector for the foreseeable 
future.” 

Equally affected by the tur- 
moil but not directly involved 
in the privatisation plans were 
the 28 statutory water com- 
panies which supply about a 
quarter of the UK population. 
They operate within strict 
financial constraints and were 
not seen by the Government 
as a blueprint for the privatisa- 
tion of the authorities. 

What went wrong? The 
answer lies in several areas, 
political, financial and practical. 
First, there was lack of time. 
With hindsight. Mr John Gunn, 
head of the water directorate 
at the Environment Depart- 
ment, was given an impossible 
task to plan and draft the most 
complex and contentious of 
privatisation Bills in a matter 
of weeks. 

Unlike the gas industry, water 
industry legislation has never 
been consolidated. It is spread 
over dozens of acts and statutes 
and the proposed Bill would 
have needed more than 200 
clauses. 

Second, there were too many 
unresolved crucial issues — 
covering _ regulation of the 
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privatised authorities and their 
powers to regulate other people; 
potential abuse of monopoly 
power; guarantees on the pro- 
tection of the environment; 
whether flood protection and 
sea defence should be left with 
the privatised authorities or 
kept in the public sector; and 
pricing policy. 

“Every time we thought we 
had solved ooe issue, two more 
took its place,” says one 
participant in the negotiations. 

Third, the political climate 
was looking ominous. The case 
for privatisation, whether it be 
strong or weak, had simply not 
been sold effectively. The 
Alliance parties as well as 
Labour and the trade unions 
were strongly opposed. The 
natural reaction of people 
when asked by opinion pollsters 
about privatisation of such an 
essential monopoly, was one of 
hostility or cynicism, and this 
message got through to many 


Conservative peers and MPa. 

The passage of such a com- 
plex Bill through Lords and 
Commons towards the end of a 
Parliament would have been 
fraught It would have provided 
ideal ambush and filibuster 
territory for the Bill's 
opponents. 

Fourth, there were ' potential 
legal problems over whether the 
Government had the right to 
sell an industry it had paid the 
local authorities no compensa- 
tion for in 1973. and over a 
court case brought by Nalgo, 
a water industry trade union, 
against Thames for spending 
money on furthering the cause 
of privatisation before Parlia- 
mentary authority had been 
given. 

Way in the future lay details 
of the writing off of debt to 
make the authorities more 
co mm e re i ally viable — between 
them they owe £5bn in long- 
term debt, mostly to the 


Government, and this costs 
them £500m a year in interest 
charges. 

Also still to be decided was 
the method of flotation. The 
Government's initial proposal 
was to sell the authorities off 
individually from the end of 
1987, probably starting with 
Thames, the biggest and most 
profitable (net profits of £150m 
in 1985-86 on a turnover of 
£501m). 

What the privatisation attempt 
has done, by common consent, 
is to continue the trend in the 
industry towards increased 
profitability and greater effi- 
ciency, caused partly by sharper 
management and partly by 
Government policy. 

Much of the tension between 
the authorities and the Govern- 
ment has come from the imposi- 
tion of current cost accounting 
methods linked with the imposi- 
tion of punishing financial 
targets. 


These have had the effect of 
driving up charges more than 
the water authorities wished, as 
well as bringing about dramatic 
gains in efficiency and produc- 
tivity. Manpower has dropped 
from more than 62,000 in 1981 
to under 51,000. 

The Government's aim of 
making the water authorities 
self-sufficient and therefore no 
burden on the public sector 
borrowing requirement has seen 
> shift from 1974 when the 
industry borrowed almost as 
much as it invested, to 1980 
when it was 60 per cent self- 
financing, to 1986-87 when it 
will finance 90 per cent of Its 
borrowing. 

Total investment in the 
industry will be more than 
£900m next year, a figure the 
Government regards as ade- 
quate although it is 13 per cent 
less than the industry sought. 
Turnover is £2JbtL 

_The rate of return on assets 


Biologist at work at the 
Water Research Centre. 
Hie wide range of 
activities in which the 
industry is involved has 
necessitated continuous 
programmes of study 

is set at L6 per cent for 1986-87 
based on the CC method of 
accounting, and this is up from 
1 per cent in 1984-85 and 1.4 per 
cent last year. 

The pace of introducing new 
technology has quickened, and 
the industry has been remark- 
ably free of industrial disputes. 
What the industry now waDts Is 
to ensure that these trends con- 
tinue, and to develop interests 
away from the core activities of 
water supply and sewage treat- 
ment. 

In 1985 the economic value 
of water industry activity, 
measured by combined spend- 
ing on capital works, opera- 
tional and ancillary activities, 
was about £2. 5 bn. This gives 
it a significant place in the UK 
economy as a whole. 

The range of activities is 
also much wider than is 
generally realised. As well as 
water supply and sewage treat- 
ment and disposal, it involves 
coastal protection, flood alle- 
viation and land drainage, 
environmental protection, 
recreational amenities includ- 
ing fishing, and overseas con- 
sultancy work. 

There Is also the issue of 
domestic metering, advocated 
by some in the industry but 
opposed by others. Substantial 
trials are to be held in the next 
few months to see how feasible 
national metering would be. 

A new basis for charging 
would have to be found in any 
event if the Government goes 
ahead with its plans to abolish 
local rates, on which water 
charges are based, and to sub- 
stitute a community charge or 
poll tax after 1990. 

The industry now has little 
option but to await the outcome 
of the next election before it 
knows where its future lies. If 
Labour wins, or if the Alliance 
holds the balance of power, 
there will be no question of 
privatisation. 

Even if the Conservatives 
retain an overall majority, it is 
by no means certain that water 
privatisation would be high on 
the political agenda. What the 
last few months have confirmed 
Is that water is, as everyone 
knew, a unique commodity that 
needs special treatment. 

Richard Evans 
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A riven 

One of the thousands we 
care for in England and Wales. 

At first sight it’s somewhere 
pleasant to take a stroll or a picnic. 

Look closer and it’s home to all 


manner offish, an ornithologist’s delight, 
a botanist’s paradise. 

Now take a look at it from our. point 
of view. 

To us, it’s at the very heart of our job: 
the management of the water cycle. 

Much of the water we use comes 
from the rivei; either directly or through 


We take it, treat it and deliver 3,600 
million gallons of it to millions of house- 
holds, businesses and industries every 
day of the week. 

Once it has been used we take it back . 
again, clean it and return it, via the river, 
to the sea. 

That daily task employs .50,000 


people, more than 300,000 miles 
of water supply pipes and sewers, 
and several thousand reservoirs, 
. pumping stations and treatment plants. 
We don’t however; just use the river 
We take care of it - controlling 
pollution, preventing flooding, actively 
seeking to conserve and develop it as a 
rich and varied natural environment and 
recreational resource. 

The water authorities of England 
and Wales. Efficient, caring, committed 
people, working hard for you. 

And for a better environment 
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Leisure 


Development geared 
to attract tourists 


KIELDER WATER, in North- 
umberland, the largest artificial 
lake in Western Europe, would 
be an embarrassing failure if 
it were not such a conspicuous 
success. 

Xt was conceived in the 1960s 
to cope with a surge In demand 
for water in the North East of 
England — a demand that never 
materialised due to the sharp- 
ness of the region's industrial 
decline. Now Kielder serves 
mainly as a sport and recreation 
area of distinction. 

Northumbria has always been 
beautiful. But its northermost 
reaches have been best known 
down the years as a wild and 
remote place. Kielder, with its 
highly developed water sports 
and camping facilities, not only 
adds to the attractiveness of 
the scenery; crucially, it attracts 
paying customers. 

There is the Matthews Linn 
Fishing Centre, the Leaplish 
Recreation Centre, the Whlck- 
thorpe Cruiser Base and whole 
stretches of open water, ideal 
for everything from idling to 
water-skiing. Development is 
continuing every year, and the 
lake and its surroundings — in- 
cluding the massive Kielder 
Forest— are already among the 
prime tourist attractions of the 
North. 

Of course, Kielder Water also 
has a Job of work to do. It is 
the key man-made resource of 
a regional water grid created 
by the Northumberland Water 
Authority and, as such, helps 
provide consumers throughout 
the North East with their daily 
water supplies. 

It feeds into the River Tyne 
and can transfer water through 
a pipeline and tunnels to the 
Wear and the Tees. Water from 
Kielder Water has even been 
exported by tanker to the 
thirsty towns of the Arabian 
desert 

Yet without the tourist and 
recreation indnstiy that has 
grown around it Kielder would 
be dangerously close to being 
a white elephant The lake was 
completed at considerable ex- 
pense in 1982, and the gap in 
the North East’s industrial pros- 
pects between the optimistic 
1960s and the painful 1960s is 
acute. Recreation, intended to 
be a peripheral activity, has 
become very much Kidder's 
stock-in-trade. 

Is Northumbria any the 
worse? The answer most be no. 
A superb water infrastructure 
has been created, capable of 


meeting practically any future 
growth in demand, and in the 
meantime Northumbria has a 
new recreational resource, pro- 
viding scores of jobs and 
pleasure for thousands. It was 
not what was intended, perhaps, 
but the benefits remain. 

Elsewhere in England and 
Wales, examples abound of 
Sport and recreation amid the 
aqnatic environment. Water 
authorities are highly conscious 
of their duty to provide access 
to rivers, lakes and reservoirs. 
They are equally aware of the 
need to conserve the landscape 
and protect the wildlife that 
flourishes within it. 

The one constraint, as far as 
the authorities are concerned. 
Is that the public should neither 
foul the water nor intrude upon 
essential installations. 

Mr Tony EUis, of the Water 
Authorities Association, is 
heavily involved in the recrea- 
tion and conservation end of 
the association’s work. He 
maintains that the first duty of 
a water authority is to ensure 
a continuing supply of pure, 
pollution-free water, every- 
where, from streams to river 
estuaries. 

Fish, he says, are the litmus 
test If they can survive and 
thrive — as they have begun to 
do in recent years in the lower 
reaches of the Thames—^ then, 
clearly, disaster has not strode. 

All water authorities look 
after large areas of the lan dr- 
scape. They control whole 
streams and rivers. Some — as in 
the North West, Yorkshire and 
Welsh Water — are responsible 
for substantial catchment areas 
around reservoirs; others, like 
Anglian Water, are in charm of 
lengthy stretches of coastline. 
They are each engaged in con- 
servation. 

Thames Water has an en- 
viable reputation for environ- 
mental purity, gained primarily 
through its restoration of life 
to the Thames itself. Such, in- 
deed, has been its resulting 
fame that the tndtim Govern- 
ment this year gave Thames a 
contract to dean up the Ganges. 

Yet while Thames un- 
doubtedly has -toiled hard to 
restore the health of its primary 
resource. It has run into local 
difficulties elsewhere. Its plan 
to replace the existing London 
water supply network with a 
revolutionary ring main means 
that toe New River; built in the 
early 17th century to cotivey 
“ sweete waters’* from Hert- 


fordshire to Stoke Newington, 
will be abandoned. 

Conservationists are outraged, 
they fear that toe New River, 
together with its associated 
reservoirs in North London, 
will be sold off to the highest 
bidder and used for develop- 
ment purposes. Thames has 
given assurances that it will 
sell only to “ sympathetic ” 
bidders. Not everyone is satis- 
fied. 

The authorities themselves 
are worried about the awesome 
responsibilities they sometimes 
have in relation to the preserva- 
tion of Britain’s coastline. 
A nglia n water, for example, is 
deeply concerned about the 
steady erosion of the Lincoln- 
shire coast by insidious waves 
that bore into the eiifffr and 
undermine even specially- 
constructed sea defences. 

Millions of pnmirf, axe 
already being spent by An glian 
in a bid to stem toe erosion, 
but more is needed. Only the 
Government, it argues, can 
come up with the neeenaxy 
funds. The Government, while 
admitting the “urgency” of 
toe case, continues to review 
toe situation. 

All 10 of the large water 
authoriti e s— and a number of 
toe small, statutory water 
companies as well— are striving 
each year to maintain a balance 
between safe, clean water and 
the desire of the public to visit 
watery places. 

Pollution is an unending 
problem. In parts of the 
country, notably the industrial 
heartlands of toe Midlands and 
the North, factories have for 
years spewed chemicals and 
other impurities into rivers and 
streams. More recently, at least 
nin«» toe end of toe Second 
World War, these dirty factories 
have been joined by dirty agri- 
cultural practices. 

Silage, which leaches through 
farmland into the water table, 
along with cow dung and excess 
fertiliser, finds its way into 
rivers in quite concentrated 
form, causing many to decline 
at an alarming rate, so that 
toe most seemingly idyllic of 
landscapes can often be chemi- 
cal killing flaldjf. 

The National and Local 
Government Officers’ Associa- 
tion (Nalgo), which is opposed 
to privatisation, argues, among 
other thing s that toe environ- 
ment and water quality of 
England Wales would w*wm 
under threat if the industry 



Pricing policy 


Demand for assessment 


WtadMiling on Kidder Water. A onec remote area 
now draws paying customers for a wide range of 
leisure pursuits 


were to be denationalised. 

Nalgo maintains that passing 
on the responsibility of main- 
taining water, sewage and 
environmental standards to pri- 
vate bodies “which axe found 
to be primarily motivated by 
making profits rather than the 
public interest," entails grave 
risks. 

It claims that sewage treat- 
ment has been seriously under- 
funded in recent years (by 
publicly-owned authorities), 
leading to an increase in fouling 
of premises and pollution of 
rivers, and says that under a 
privatised system this Is likely 
to wo rsen . 

The Water Authorities’ Asso- 
ciation does not agree. While 
not speaking for privatisation as 
such, it makes me point that 
pollution control is a central 



feature of water supply that 
could not be reduced under 
privatisation. Moreover, it points 
out, private authorities would 
be bound by statute to toe 
p ro tect i on of toe water in their 
charge. 

The problem lies with in- 
dustry and agriculture, and the 
cure is a matter for legislation. 
In toe meantime, authorities 
have done modi up and down 
the co un tr y to raise standards 
and axe devoting themselves, in 
cooperation with local authori- 
ties and private enterprise, to 
the development of the spo rtin g 
»nd recrea tional potential of 
rivers and reservoirs. 

Most developments are an 
attempt to harmonise water 
collection and.the enjoyment of 
water. Few 'are as single- 
mind edly recreation-centred as 
Kielder Water. With govern- 
ment help in the future, toe 
effort made is likely to bear 
farther fruit. 

Walter EDis 


PRICING IN the UK water 
industry used not to be con- 
tentious. The average water 
bill, for both industry and the 
private consumer, was small 
and bore little comparison with 
toe cost of gas and electricity. 

Today, that situation is Chang- 
ing. Net only is toe indnstiy 
obliged to step op investment 
in infrastr u ct ur e but the 
Government has imposed new 
financial targets which oblige 
the 10 authorities in England 
and Wales to push up- their 
Charges far beyond the rate of 
inflation. 

As charges have risen, toe 
demand has grown for a fairer 
means of ass essmen t of who has. 
used what. The notion that 
water should be costed in rela- 
tion solely to toe rateable value 
of the consumer’s property is 
almost universally rejected and 
is set to be replaced by variable 
tariffs and metering. 

The idea of metering is no- 
thing new. Some, authorities 
have been encouraging toe ides 
for years, and every household 
and commercial user has the 
right to demand that a meter 
be installed. Even so, the fact 
is that most premises are un- 
metered, and the cost of in- 
stalling meters throughout the 
land has been likened to that- 
of converting homes to North 
Sea gas in the 1960s. 

Nor is that the end of the 
matter. Meters as presently in- 
stalled are mechanical objects 
belonging to toe steam age. 
They leak and are virtually in- 
capable of registering small 
throughputs of water, so that 
consumers tend to .be under- 
charged. Moreover, they can 
only be read by visiting inspec- 
tors, and when the householder 
is out an assessment is made 
that is frequently incorrect 

In the electronics age, what 
the industry requires is the 
capacity for remote reading, 
preferably as part of a unified 
system also used by toe gas 
and electricity boards. The 
technology already exists; A' 
“black box’* would be in- 
stalled in each borne or com- 
mercial property that would 
monitor water (and gas and 
electric i ty) accurately and relay 
the information to a 
co mpu ter. Charges for each 
utility would be based on black 
box readings. 

For the customer, a black 
box meter would have several 
advantages: he would be 
charged only for what he used 
and he would be able to decide 
which of a number of avail- 
aide tariffs to employ for 'a 
specific purpose. For example,- 1 
a washing machine could be. 
m a de to come on in toe middle 
of toe night, when both water 
and electricity charges would 
be cheapest 

. It is not generally realised 
that there are water surges 
like electricity surges. For ex- 


ample, cm warm summer even- 
ings toe garden sprinklers 
come on together at drofc whfle 
dnrin g tiie commercial breaks 
to “ Dallas " half the nation 
appears to go to toe lavatory - 
Some work remains to be 
done on to* black box system, 
and toe installation cost of a 
network, involving either new 
(-to ein g or a link-up via tele- 
phone wires, plus the meters 
themselves would be consider' 
able. 

- ■ Last year, a joint govern- 
ment/ water industry committee 
on metering, headed by Mr Roy 
Watts, f ^»ii7 M p of Thames 
Water, said that metering could 
reduce average domestic water 
consum ption by some 12 per 
cent. The report argued that 
the present system of char ging , 
based on rateable values, gave 
no incentive for consumers not 
to waste water, for example on 
over-watering lawns. 

^ ^ m 

WATER AUTHORITY 
CHARGES FOR 1986-87 

Avars gs Parcan tag* 
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Anglian 

Northumbrian M4 
North West 
Severn Trent 
Southern 
South West 
Thames 
Welsh 
Wessex 
Yorkshire 

Moat consumers, it concluded, 
were likely neither to benefit 
nor to lose by toe Installation gf 
meters. The extra cost of 
installing printing meters and 
billing on a meter basis would 
be £4.75 per household, while 
toe economic benefits to users 
would vary between £230 and 
£8.25 a year. - 

But toe industry is opposed tp 
toe mass introduction of tradi- 
tional meters. 

“It would be a nonsense .to. 
put in 19th-century technology 
when toe black box is . just 
around toe corner,** says Mr 
Trevor Newton, an**»«* director 
of Yorkshire Water. 

“ It would feel wrong ta take 
on an army of meter readers, 
when the industry is trying to 
cot baric on manpower/* says Mr 
Roger White, technical -director 
of the Water Authorities 
Association (WAA). 

Trials on all types of meter- 
ing# arising from the Watts 
Report; are expechd to begin 
later tills year. hut it ft likely, 
to he several’ years before an 
industry decision is taken. In 
the meantime, the cost of the 
trials ft proving politically 
se ns i ti ve. 

The WAA believes that toe 
Government should give sub- 
stantial financial support to the 
trials; .tiie Government, how- 
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ever, is far from convinced. 
** The whole momentum towanft 
privatisation will be lost unite* 
we deal with this pofart," one 
senior WAA official be UcvM. • 

Government luwlvoment : 

elsewhere on toe charges froat 
is blatant In 1985, when BUM 
authorities wanted to bold down 
increases to the prevailing mttf 
of infla tion, toe Government 
insisted on an avenge rise of 
10 per cent . 

This year and next it ft the 
nym»» story: ministers. - want 
authority incomes boosted so 
that debts outstanding to the 
Treasury can be paid o ff fas ter 
— thus boosting state revenues 
— while the authorities them- 
selves become, accordta gty, 
more attractive to investors. 

Charges are now based on 
four criteria: 

•Inflation 

• Government - perfor ma nce 
aims ( whe r e by authorities 
reduce operating costs to a fixed 
target over a cycle of three 
years) 

• External Finance limited 
(toe amount authorities can 
borrow from external sources) . 

• Minimum rate of return on 
assets (set Otis year at 1.60 per 
cent) 

Last year, toe industry wts 
furious about the imposed 
higher charges. 

At Yorkshire, Ur Newton says 
that his board’s firm policy is 
tint charges should not exoeed 
i nc reas e s in the retail price 
index (KPT). “But since the 
Government fixes our cha rges . 

hr setting fiimrWal tarvets, tM 

board’s intention is frequently 
frustrated-” 

Over the last two years, York- 
shire's charges bare increased 
at. twice the rate of inflation. 
The authority has tried to hold 
down the rises by increasing 
' efficiency wherever possible. Yet 
the fact remains that while 
efficiency has gone up by an 
average of 8 per cent a year# 
charges have been rising by 
closer to 10 per cent 

“ It’s difficult to motivate 
management and workers when 
they are under pressure to in- 
crease efficiency and then do 
not see the improvements made 
-reflected in charges. It is a very 
demotivating regime.” 

Yet; at Yorkshire at least, 
they are not completely down- 
hearted. “ On r aim is to defeat, 
toe Government** performance 
targets. We beat them last year 
and weH beat them this year.** 

The water industry wants 
metering and it wants to con- 
tinue borrowing money to fund 
Investment It is unhappy that 
its charges policy has been 
undermined by the Govern- 
ment’s revenue requirements 
and — with the notable excep- 
tion of Thames— will probably 
not be too unhappy that the 
drive towards privatisation has 
been at least temporarily halted. 

Walter Efiis 


PROFILE; Gordon Jones 


ACCORDING TO fate staff, 
Gordon Jones, chairman of 
Yorkshire Water, is first and 
foremast a manager. 

“He Is not seme rabid 
prtvatfaer,” one senior aide 
said of him recently. “Heft 
customer-oriented, with a 
mwfciiHiig IffVp n mul BA 

brought perceptions of customer 
needs that sternly weren't 
there before. And be has realty 
beefed up ear efficiency a 
hell of a lot.” 

Btnee taking ever at 
Yorkshire in 1983, Jones, a 
Welshman, has presided over a 
fairly rapid dim-down of the 
authority’s workforce, from 
6460 to 5A00, and a farther 
400 redundancies have still to 
be found. 

Yet there has been little 
outcry from the unions. 
Everything has been done after 
consultation and negotiation, 
and there ft a feeling among 
the workforce that they are not 
bring uked to accept any 
change that Is not unreasonable. 

That ft s tribute to Jones, 



who believes in keeping people 
°n bis side as tar as possible. 

He said recently that his 
philosophy was simple; “The 
best way to organise any outfit 
to to get toe best oat of people, 
whether they work for tire 
Army, the steel industry, the 
oil Industry or toe navy. Yon 
hare to get them working 
conrergeiitty and to feel 
genuinely that, in the case of 
Yorkshire Water, they are 


water people and their views 
matter.” 

Jones himself believes in 
privatisation. But be is not a 
proselyte and, as chairman not 
enty of Yorkshire Water bat 
of the Water Industries 
Association, Is careful to 
m a int ain a pufaUely-neutral - 
stance on (he subject. 

He Is waiting for the right 
convergence of thinvw to 
emerge between the 


Government and the authorities 
and ta the meantime is happy . 
to get on with running _ 

Yorkshire Water as a business. 

He was bore In Swansea in ’ 
*927 and spent four years- in 
toe Royal Navy after graduating 
in chemistry from his local 
university. Years with the 
British Iron and Steel Research 
Association and Esso followed# 
and then a stint at English 
Steels, then still in private 
sector hands. 

Mori recently, he was a - 
dirertor of Thomas Ward Raw 

Materiahfc leaving toortly after 

tt was taken over by Rio Tteto 
-Zinc in 1982. 

In Leeds, be ft concern ed - . 
very much with flw organisation 
not 

revolve himself day to day with 
toe operational side. He Is 
hoping to move the authority's 
1 ke^dquarters to a new 
Jost 30 people, 
separated both men the 

Si'S? in Bradford 

Walter EHb 



BRITISH WATER INTERNATIONAL 




The Overseas Consultancy Company of the U.K. Water Authorities 

British Water International’s services cover all aspects of the water and wastewater sector thp tt it 
W ater Authorities are responsible for nuny different aspects of water management 
— development of water resources — sewerage and sewage trea tment 

— water supply and distribution — land drainage 

— control of pollution — sea defences 

— river management — i recreation and fisheries 

Through British Water International the wafer authorities and associated organisations can nflw » 
wide ra nge o f serria* based on the knowledge and experience acquired: in the management <5 
natural hydrological divisions of the country. - or 

British Water International has extensive experience in over 40 countries worldwide and can 

the unique experience of the U.K. public water sector and provides assistance to ovaaeaspraSSS 
on such matters as:— lummes 

• Institutional development Q Financial policies " 

0 Technical planning am? de velopment ' 0 : Administration 

• Organisation and management . . # Manpower development and training 

• Operation and mainten a nce ; • Training in Britain ~ 

British Water International offers a unique expe rie n ce; —* . 

ofthe manager?t engineers* scientists, accountants, operators and craftsmen 

Fa* further information contact; 

BoblnP. J. Te rrell, Chief Execntt re . 

BRITISH WATER INTERNATIONAL LOOTED 
James House, 27 London Road, Newbury, Berkshire RG13 UL 
Telephone: 0633 30777 (International: +44 635 30777) - Telex: 648025 NATWAT G 
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WATER DISTRIBUTION 


Every day in Thames Water's vast area, 1 1.5 
million people are supplied with up to 1,000 million 
gallons of fresh drinking water. We then take away 
and treat almost as many gallons of sewage - double 
during storms or flooding. 

Thames Water is planning and building for all 
tomorrow's needs. Every year demand for water 
■increases, which means developing new resources, 
building more reservoirs and constructing and 
maintaining a bigger and better distribution 
system. 

Thames Water is also responsible for Land 
Drainage, Flood Protection and Pollution 
Control, Environmental Conservation, 

Navigation on the RiverThames,as well as the 



provision and maintenance of Recreational Facilities. 

This means more families are again enjoying the 
Thames. The salmon are returning and are again 
leaping the weirs, favourite birds are once again 
nesting and new species of plants are being 
discovered. 

Our achievements and expertise are respected 
and exported worldwide. 

Only by the efficient management of the total 
water system can Thames Water satisfy all your 
needs. Both now and in the future we intend 
that everyone will benefit from our 
running water. 

Thames Water, Nugent House, Vastern Road, 
Reading RG1 8DB. 


RUNNING WATER FOR YOU 
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International Water Price Comparison July 1985 to Jul^ 
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PROFILE: Len Hill 


Los Angeles: 

HR UEN HUX Is the only 
chain mn to be appointed by 
government to serve three 
Hamm of office — his third 
term as chairman of Sooth West 
Water was announced in 
January. 

He is tmnsoal in other 
respects, too. He is certainly 
the only train driver among 
the water authority chairmen, 
and is almost certainly the 
only committed Labour Party 
supporter because the 
chairmen are chosen by the 
government of the day. 

Mr win, a cheerful 62-year- 

•H, hue sUm pefln CbaitDUB 

of the Water Authorities 11 
Association, Am industry’s 
trade body, sinee It was created 
in 1988 on flu abolition of 
the National Water Council. 

He Is expected to step down 
this autumn in favour of 
Mr John Beliak, chairman 
of Severn Trent. 

Hr EQIl joined the railway 
industry as a 16-year-old 
before it was nationalised and 


tariff change has hit seasonal consumers 

group on Devon County 
Council when Mr Denis 
Howell, then Minister in 
charge of the water industry, 
offered him the SWW chair- 
manship. 

Host of his time is spent 
on water industry business 


• i : '• 

Sr 
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became a train driver IS yean 
later. During his initial years 
as chairman of Sooth West 
Water he continued to drive 
trains and was an official of 
tire railway union Add for 
25 years. 

He was leader, of the labour 
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International comparisons 


Charges raised for improvements 


bat there have long been 
other activities and interests. 
Hr mn was deputy Lord Mayor 
of Plymouth from 1966-67, 
vice chairman of Plymouth 
City CeundTs education 
committee from 1963-66 and 
nominated party spokesman 
on education. 

He is a In 

P lymou th and a member of the 
board of visitors of Dartmoor 
Prison. 

Mr hill became chairman 
of West of England News- 
papers in February this year 
and is also chairman of 
Plymouth Sound commercial 
radio station. 

Richard Evans 


THE UNEXCITING nature of 
public utilities, water especi ally, 
is reflected in the fact that UK 
investors appeared surprised 
that the Government should 
have thought of privatising the 
water authorities in the first 
place. 

Yet in some countries, water 
supply and sewerage has been 
in private hands for years. 

In France, 30m consumers — 
60 per cent of the total — receive 
their supplies from private com- 
panies. Kurts went private only 
in 1985 and is now in the joint 
bands of the Compagnie Gene- 
rale des Faux, which supplies 
the Left Bank and the Socidte 
Lyonnaise de Eaux, which 
charge of the Right Bank. 

Significantly, perhaps, the 
two companies have only taken 
control of water supply. 
Sewerage and purification — 
the dirty end of the business ■— 
remain the responsibility of the 
Hotel de Ville. 

More significant still for the 
citizens of Paris, water charges 
since privatisation have risen 
by 16 per cent for most con- 
sumers— -the exception being 
those fortunate inhabitants of 
the old city, where the water 
supply network remains pub- 
Bely-owned and where water is 
sold at nearly half the cost of 
that piped to its neighbours. 

The two main suppliers say 
they have no alternative but to 
increase prices. New investment 
is required, they say, and it is 
up to those who use the water 
to pay for the im p rovements 
required. 

Elsewhere in France, the 
trend is increasingly towards 
privatisation, with the major 
cities in particular moving 
rapidly towards contracti ng o ut. 
The difference with the UK is 
that with a few obvious excep- 
tions, most of the previous sup- 
pliers were small, local 
authority concerns. The French 
love for centralism had not 
affected water. 

Overall during the 12 month* 
to the end of June, water 
charges rose by 9 per cent, 
mainly as the result of a 32 per 
cent increase in water taxation. 
This is the highest percentage 
increase recorded by National 
Utility Services, the world’s 
largest tariff analysis company, 
with offices in most advanced 
countries. 

This situation is made worse 
for many French people by the 
fact that privately-owned com* 
parties tend to ch ar ge a 
premium of aa two ** as a third 





Paris: water charges since privatisation have risen by 16 per cent 


over their local authority 


French sewerage and poHu- 
tkm charges over the same 
period went up by nearly 15 
per cent. The country's inflation 
rate over the 12 months to June 
was just 2.6 per cent. 

Towards the bottom of the 
prices scale, NUS again found 
that Italy continued to give out- 
standing value for money. Only 
Canada charged less. 

More thaw -half of Daly's 
water supplies are provided by 
privately-owned consortia, and 
customers are metered so that 
they know exactly how much 
water they are using and can 
gauge when it might be prudent 
to turn off the tap. 

The system of charges is com- 
plicated, with private and 
municipal suppliers each regu- 
lated toy provincial price com- 
mittees made up of local and 
central government representa- 
tives . . , . 4 

However; Wh&e' Charges in 

Italy were - virtually lit a standi 


still i a the year surveyed by 
NUS, the country is now em- 
barking on a long-term improve- 
ments programme that could 
result hi si gnHicawfc increases in 
the future. 

One complication is the exist- 
ence In some regions of rival 
networks, which may boost the 
theory of competition but 
involve much unnecessary 
duplication of effort. Ways of 
sorting out this economic 
dilemma are now being sought. 

The US experience is typical 
of that country. There are at 
present more than 22$00 water 
utilities in local authority hands 
and a further 38^)00 private 
companies. The maze of con- 
nections is bewildering, result- 
ing in an undoubted loss of 
efficiency that Is held at- bay 
only by American energy and 
enthusiasm for the job. 

The biggest private company 
is American Waterworks, which 
Operates 100 networks hi 20 
states. AWW has annual 
revenue' of "about ■fiSOm and" 


Charges its customers an aver- 
age 8260 a year for supplies. 

Charges have to he approved 
by state utility commissions, 
and methods of p aym e nt vaiyv- 
with most local authorities Seek- 
ing only to cover their costs. 
Metering in large. towns and 
cities is common. 

For tiie 12 month* to June, 
NUS found little cfaahge in 
American charges over the 
previous ’ year. Substantial 
increases in the urban giants of 
New Jersey and Las Angeles, 
did, however, force the national 
average up 8 per cent 

In Los Angeles, the price rise 
was due to a change .in tee 
tariff structure, •" which com- 
pelled major seasonal con- . 
sam ara for example the many 
owners : of swimming pools — to 
pay for planned jnfrastructural 
investment 

The example of Japan is - very 
different. There, water is not 
regarded, by anyone as a znar- 
taoM e commodity* t eSjf' p ri** 1 
’vstJsatixm Ism '-not advanced 


very far up the political agenda./ 

Nearly all of Japan’s water, 
which "w* 1 ! mostly from the 
mountainous interior and has to 
be piped to the thickly-popu- 
lated coastal fringe, is supplied . 
by load authorities. Tokyo’s In- 
terests ere represented toy the 
capital's prefect u ral govern- 
ment. 

Hardly any private suppliers 
gist in Japan, and those that 
do are mostly In remote (hs- . 
tricts. where they operate under : 
gov ernm ent licence. Metering 
is normal, and costs scarcely 

v?uy. 

Proba&ly the factor that ifofca 
water network operations most 
is tiie universal acceptance by 
.bote customers and suppliers of • 
the importance of the jab end 
tee relative cheapness of sup- 
plies seen against other utilities. 
Increases in costs may have 
raised ey ebr ows in the p ast: 
only now are they becoming an 
issue in politics. 

— • Waiter .Ellis 


Equipment 


Momentum for greater efficiency 






WHETHER OR not the water 
industry ever privatises, tiie 
momentum for greater efficiency 
which has built up within It 
over the last few years is still 
gathering pace.' 

. The. industry’s management is 
now expected to manage its 
assets, not just to account for 
them. These assets are currently 
valued at about f28bn. two- 
thirds of which are under- 
ground. 

-According to tee National 
Economic Development Office 
(Nedo), many of these assets 
are old and in need of repair. 

“ A substantial amount of 
expenditure Is required for 
preservation or renewal,” it 
says in a 55-page report called 
The Nation’s Infrastructure — • 
Water, puhlisbed in March by 
Nedo’s Civil Engineering Econ- 
omic' Development Committee. 

"Capital investment by the 
water Industry halved between 
.1974 and 1980, reflecting slower 
growth in demand, improved 
appraisal techniques and con- 
straints on external finance. 
There has been a modest 
increase in volume terms, of 
30 per cent on the 1980 level. 

“ Deficiencies in levels of 
services are related to the con- 
ditions of assets, both below 
and above ground, and remedy- 
ing teem will require con- 
tinued capital investment 

"Authorities have confirmed 
teat knowledge is incomplete, 
in particular on the location 
unit condition of many of *h*fr 
underground assets." 

. Recommendations were made 
by ■ Nedo. . which included 
improvements In knowledge of 
tee location and state of under- 
ground assets, and tiie provi- 
sion of better tnfhmiatfcn eh 
the relationship between capital 
I n vestment the - condi t i on of 
assets, and levels -of service. 

The Water Research Centra 
CWRc) is currently developing 
a computer system to super- 
impose strategic information on 
top of conventional accounting 
reports, creating, models of the 
relationships between assets 
and between their component 
items by tee use a£ relational . 
database techniques. 

The WRcr an international 
leader in its field, is -an inde- 
pendent company ' employing 
about . 600 people. Funded 
ndmarlly hy the water industry, 
it offers research and con- 
sultancy services' worldwide in 
all aspects of water supply and 
treatment . . 
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Evaluating the performance of a water meter 
at the Water Research Centre 


informations System' Planning 
iSisp) project will look at tiie 
data necessary . to provide the 
essential 1 information needed by 
the industry to run Its b u siness. 
Following a detailed evaluation. 


the WRc has decided to stan- 
dardise on Relational Tech- 
nology’s Ingres relational data- 
base wianaptmwtf s y st em . 

It -also plana to combine 
digital 'mapping with relational 
database techniques. This win 
help it to model the physical 
location of assets as well ns 
their logical interrelationships. 

A project group of water 
authority executives has 
been established to work with 
tee DOS Information Manage- 
ment Consultancy, contracted 
by th e WRc to undertake the 
SISP project, in or der to d eter- 
mine • inlozmotion systems re- 
quirements in tee asset manage- 
ment areas. - 

The DGE Information Man- 
agement Consultancy is a lead- 
ing advocate of the. use of 
information aa a strategic tool 
and competitive weapon. 

Capital expenditure by water 
authorities amounted to- £798m 
in 198485 according to Nedo. A 
government White Paper on 
public expenditure indicates 
that .this Is planned to increase 
to £887m .in 198586, rising to 
£L024m hy 198889. 

Apert from piping and the 
basic construction materials, an 
important proportion of this 
expenditure goes to suppliers of 
equipment, plant and instrumen- 
tation. 

The British Effluent and 


Water Association (BEWA) 
says , Ha members took orders 
worth £180m In 1985, over 60 
per cent of which went to 
municip al water and effluent 
markets in the UK and abroad 
— £95m of total orders west to 
export markets. 
bewa is the representative 

trade association of the treat- 
ment plant industry whose 
50-plus strong membership, it 
chiime, includes the majority 
of the leading companies in this 
sector. 

The association collects sales 
statistics 1 from its members 
annually, and returns of orders 
booked are collected at six- 
monthly Intervals as they 
provide an indication of market 
trends. 

Both within and outride the 
association, total figures are 
strongly influenced by the few 
projects of exce ptional size. 
John- SSlls, BEWA's director 
. and secretary, estimates that the 
10 largest process contractors 
accounted for about fllSm, but 
declines -to identify them for 
fear of breaking confidentiality. 

This information would be 
difficult to construct from alter- 
native sources because "same 
members are subsidiaries or 
divisions within larger com- 
panies, and do not need to file 
separate accounts' for ‘ their 
water industry operations to 


Companies House. 

In the association’s annual 
report to March 1986, Mr Chris 
Shirley, chairman of the Dew- 40 
plan Group and of BEWA says • 
suppliers have to seek more 
opportunities in overseas 
markets. 

In 10 years, export orders 
have moved up from 29 per cent 
to 57 per cent of the total 
orders booked. The British 
Whter Industries Group 
CBWIG), to which 29 BEWA 
members subscribe, has working 
groups on Overseas Business 
and on Specifications for Over- 
seas Projects. 

“ It has been a long and hard 
recession which for our mem- 
OTer * » would 
be pleasing to report that we 
omid mm profit from a strong 
home market but this is not 
to be and many of our member 
companies have to seize their 
opportunities from overseas. - 
^ Nevertheless, the home mar- 
still represents a substantial 
r evenue potential for plant and 
equipment suppliers if the Nedo 
report is anything to go hy. t- 
In resporae to a request from* 
“^Department of the Environ- 
ment in November 1983, water 
aut horities submitted estimates 
of longer-term investment needs 
to remedy defects and improve 
gfatodar ds of se rvice by the turn 
or tne century. 

•An. overall estimate of £l6bn 
1W4 pa.*, „ 

The first priority was to maixt- 
“tostandards, . meet the 
qeaanas of new housing and 
JjdjMtrial development, E over- 

*e_woat instances of 
TOttisfactory water supply and 
dwellings, and 

so that t he current backlog of - 
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The Thames Barrien prestige project which protects 
London from flooding in tine event of very high tides. 
It is highly visible evidence of the many areas of 
water manag ement in which the water authorities 
are involved. — - 
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The water authorities 

Differing problems 
and commitments 


THE INDUSTRY was gearing 
itself up fast for privatisation, 
and competing brokers' league 
tables on the perfor manc e of 
the water authorities were 
already beginning to appear 
even though the basic ground 
rules for flotation bad not been 
finalised. 

The consensus was that 
Thames, Southern, Anglian and 
possibly Northumbrian without 
its debt burden were among 
the more desirable buys; 
Severn Trent, Wessex and South 
West were somewhere In the 
middle; and Yorkshire, Welsh 
Water and North West were 
friendless. t 

With privatisation shelved, at 
least until after the next elec- 
tion, the authorities have more 
time to improve their perform- 
ance and work on their prob- 
lems. Here is a brief assess- 
ment of them: 


ANGLIAN: Geographically 

largest of the 10 authorities and 
one of the most efficient. Profits 
rose from £23m to £39m last 
year but it has some difficult 
problems. 

Some mains are in poor con- 
dition and some water Is tainted 
because of agricultural chemi- 
cals. Has an extensive coastline, 
including many bathing beaches, 
and the added complication of 
the Fens and the Broads. 

The authority has a high 
capital expenditure programme 
and the third-highest debt 
burden of the 10 authorities. 
The key question for Anglian is 
land drainage: it has far more 
responsibilities than any other 
authority. Chairman: Bernard 
Henderson 


NORTHUMBRIAN : Smallest 

area but one of the most 
efficient authorities, ranking top 
In population served per 
employee and turnover per 
employee, but it serves an area 
of low population and industrial 
decline. 

Most notable Item in its 
financial position is a high debt 
burden, created largely by con- 
struction of the Kielder dam 
and reservoir in 1982. An 
anticipated increase in water 
demand from industry In the 
north east never materialised 
and Kielder, although a great 
environmental and recreation 
attraction, is a financial mill- 
stone. 

Operating profit of £5 8m 
reduced to net profit of £7m. 
Chairman: Sir Michael Straker. 

NORTH WIST: Fourth-largest 
In area and second In population 
density, North West probably 
bas the biggest problems. Its 
Victorian Infrastructure is 
crumbling and the region is in 
industrial decline. River 
quality, particularly in the 
Mersey, is dreadful. 

The authority estimates the 
clean-up will take at least 25 
years; a £i70m improvement 
package for the Mersey has 
been launched. Beach quality 
also a problem. Debts total 
more than £900m and Dennis 
Grove, the new chairman, is 
trying to improve the 
authority’s Image. 

SEVERN TRENT: Serves 
England’s industrial heartland, 
including Birmingham conurba- 
tion and the Black Country, 
plus some upland areas of 
Wales. 

There has been a decline in 
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The regional water authorities 
and water companies (Btfmd swum 


Water companies 




Northumbrian 


industrial meter usage with 
the recession among traditional 
industries. Current charges 
are low. 

A highish debt burden 
of over £800m follows heavy 
capital expenditure programme 
over the past five years. Ad- 
vanced techniques in use for 
sewage disposal, including 
incineration. First authority to 
employ an environmental archi- 
tect. Trying to develop overseas 
consultancy work. Chairman: 
John Beliak. 

SOUTHERN: One of the 
smaller regions by area, and 45 
per cent of the water supplied 
is through six statutory water 
companies. 

Operating and management 
costs well maintained over the 
last five years and held consis- 
tently below the industry 
average. Manpower reductions 
of 16 per cent have also 
bettered the average. 

A prosperous population, 
high charges and profitable. 
Net profit last year was £38 m. 

River quality generally good, 
and inherited problems of sea 
outfalls are being dealt with. 
Some problems from water dis- 
coloration. Chairman: William 
Courtney. 

SOUTH WEST: Serves rela- 
tively small region in pre- 
dominantly rural, sparsely- 
populated area, but numbers 
treble in tourist season — one 
reason why water charges are 
among the highest. 

Operating costs per head of 
papulation have been con- 
tained, however, and are the 
third lowest in the industry. 
Debt burden low at £186m. 

potential for recreational 
Income is high. Points of con- 
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cern Include low rainfall and 
adequacy of the water 
supply, and cost of cleaning 
up beaches. Manpower reduc- 
tions over past five years have 
not kept pace with the industry 
average. Chairman: Len Hill. 

THAMES: Sixth-Iargest area but 
with by far the largest popula- 
tion, Thames has led the cam- 
paign for privatisation and 
regards itself as the most 
ready. Strong balance sheet 
with low gearing; only 
authority to have reserves 
greater than net debt. Loans 
of £76m repaid last year and 
net profits were £150m on turn- 
over of £500m. 

Major productivity gains in 
last five years with manpower 
cut by 23 per cent Th* region 
ranks second in both popula- 
tion served per employee and 
turnover per employee. 

High profile chairman, 
Roy Watts, and effective public 
relations machine that can 
irritate rest of the industry. 


WELSH: Another authority 
with a large proportion of 
industrial consumers. Manages 
to retain its profitability by 
keeping domestic charges high. 

With the population con- 
centrated in the Industrial south 
and along the north coast, 
operating costs are significantly 
ahead of the average. Popula- 
tion served per employee is 
lowest of all 10 authorities. 

Profits were £12m on turn- 
over of £187 m. 

Welsh also ranks 10th in 
terms of net debt as a multiple 
of reserves and profits. Chair- 
man: John Elfed Jones. 

WESSEX: One of the smallest 
authorities with little industry. 
Three large water companies. 
Bristol, Bournemouth and West 
Hampshire, account for 55 per 
cent of water supply. 

Charges to consumers high 
and unit costs have shown a 
downward trend. 

Wessex has been a lead 


authority in the development 
of Information technology for 
the management of water and 
sewerage services, allowing 
costs to be controlled. 

Agricultural and chemical 
run-off a major pollution 
problem. Chairman: Malcolm 
Anson. 

YORKSHIRE: Predominantly 

industrial area with big infra- 
structure problems: high incid- 
ence of sewer collapses, polluted 
rivers, discoloured water and a 
decline in heavy water-using 
industries. 

Eighth in terras of population 
served per employee and ninth 
In turnover per employee. 
Operating costs have crept up. 
to 10 per cent over the industry 
average. High capital expendi- 
ture has led to a steadily increas- 
ing interest charge. 

Domestic water tariffs are 
low. Chairman: Gordon Jones. 

Richard Evans 
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. . All of which are supported 

: lsa£ve' : ofiBc«s- : iri Ajfnscearr . Jby . ’ jaractscal experience in major 

l^dai atid London and industries across world markets. 

the same From food processing to petro- 

and in- phannaceuticals. From America to 
riistom watS w sys- Indonesia and from Abu Dhabi to 

wbddog dosefy with our. Switzerland. And, of course, here 

in Rotterdam with Esso. 
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Mineral waters 


UK market still expanding 


THE BRITISH market for 
bottled mineral waters Is still 
growing after 10 years of steady 
expansion in sales. 

The taste has been firmly 
established, in a country which 
until fairly recently regarded 
water in bottles with suspicion. 
It was funny, foreign and 
usually both— and proof that 
other nations and their taps 
should be approached with 
caution. 

Now the OK market for 
bottled waters is worth £48m, 
with sales of 8(hn litres last 
year. 

While that represents only 2 
per cent of the total UK market 
for soft drinks, It amounts to a 
remarkable commercial and cul- 
tural change, with a massive in- 
crease in demand for a product 
which used to he absent from 
people’s shopping lists. 

Tet the volume consumed per 
head of the population— an 
average of a litre or so in 1984, 
is still jpnaii inrt places the UK 
far below its European 
neighbours In the league table 
of bottled water drinkers. 

According to the National 
Association of Soft Drinks 
manufa cturers and trade esti- 
mates, the French drank 72 
litres per head of bottled water 
in 1984, followed by the Belgians 
(56 litres); the West Germans 
(54); the Italians (51); the 
Spanish (27) and the Dutch (9). 

At Perrier, the French 
bottled water and market 
leader In Britain — whose dis- 
tinctive Indian club-shaped 
bottles can be found in pubs, 
restaurants and supermarkets 
throughout the country — there 
is confidence that this average 
figure will steadily rise. 

Mrs Wenche Marshall Foster, 
chief executive of Perrier's UK 
operation, estimates that the 
average Briton will be drinking 
ten litres of bottled water a 
year within two decades. 

There is also an interesting 


divergence between the UK 
and France over the type of 
bottled water preferred. In the 
UK 65 to 70 per cent of total 
mineral water sales are of 
sparkling water, which includes 
Perrier; in France, still (non- 
carbonated) water dominates 
the market, and sparkling 
water represents only about 20 
per cent erf sales. 

The still water market share 
in the UK is increasing. From 
25 per cent of total mineral 
water sales in the UK in 1982, 
it accounted tor SO to 35 per 
cent last year. 

According to a survey of 1,000 
adults conducted earlier this 
year by Min tel, the market re- 
search specialist, more than a 
third of those polled drink 
bottled water— just over double 
the 1983 figures — with young 
professional people, predictably, 
leading the way. 

Twenty-five to 44-year-olds are 
more likely to drink mineral 
water than those in the 15-25 
age bracket and the over-45®. 
Although those in the ABC1 
category consume more than the 
CDEs, there are indications that 
its appeal is spreading more 
widely— possibly due to habits 
developed on overseas trips, and 
growing concern about healthy 
eating and drinking in general. 

The spread is also geographi- 
cal, with the North of England 
coming to adopt some of the 
already comparatively well- 
developed enthusiasm fear the 
stuff In the South. 

The growth of the bottled 
water business took off in the 
1970s, heralded by the formation 
in 1972 of Aqualac, a company 
created by Perrier to exploit 
potential UK markets. 

There is a variety of plausible 
reasons for the steady rise in 
sales. Besides marketing there 
has been an increased aware- 
ness of the fact that tap drink- 
ing water has been subjected 
to multiple recycling; concern 


MINERAL WATER BRAND 
(Percentage shares by 
volume 1985) 

Spark. . 

Bnfl StUTMad 

Perrier (Aqualac) 55 — 35 

Highland Spring 
(Stirling) 10 25 15 

Malvern 

(Schweppes) 5 10 7 

Ashbourne 

(Nestle) 5 3 4 

Evian — 15 5 

Own label 20 49 28 

All ethers 5 7 6 


Souroa: Mintal. 
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about chemical additives such 
as fluoride; worries about the 
effects of industrial and farm- 
ing pollution, especially 
nitrates; and changes in drink- 
ing habits with younger people 
looking for an alternative to 
spirits. 

The most rapid growth in 
demand occurred in the late 
1970s, and again in 1983. In 
1977 the British drank 6m litres 
at a market value of fS.Szn. 
Consumption soared by 92 per 
cent the following year to lL5m 
litres (£5m). 

By 1983 bottled mineral water 
sales had risen to 55m litres 
(£3 5m) before leaping by more 
than a quarter. 

In 1983 there were between 
80 and 100 brands on sale, a 
proliferation which could not 
be sustained as competition for 
shelf space grew. According 
to Mlntei, there are now 37 
mineral water brands on the 
market 

Perrier’s early advertising 
campaign — Including the win- 
ning Franglais slogans “HZEau" 
and “N’eau calories” — helped 
to make its name virtually the 
generic term for bottled 
mineral waters. 

Perrier sells only spariding 
water and has a 55 per cent 
share of that market which 


gives it 35 per cent of the 
total market for mineral water. 

Its water is drawn from 
a spring at Vergeze, near Nimes 
in southern France, known 
since ancient times bnt not 
exploited commercially until 
1903— end then by an English- 
man. St John Harmsworth, the 
handicapped brother of the 
newspaper magnate Lord North* 
cliffe, took the water himself, 
believing in its properties, and 
decided to buy the source, to 
bottle and sell it under the 
name of the doctor who had 
advertised its use — Dr Perrier. 

Hannsworth modelled the 
familiar shape erf the Perrier 
bottles on the Indian clubs with 
which he exercised. His family, 
who were bequeathed the 
spring, sold it. believing it 
would never amount to much as 
a business proposition. 

UK brand leadership in the 
still water category is hotly dis- 
puted. Evian, a French supplier 
from the Alps, claims it still 
holds the lead but utntei re- 
ports that ' Highland Spring, 
produced by the Stirling 
Mineral Water Company set up 
in 1979, has overtaken it 

Supermarket du»ink have 
become a critically important 
outlet for bottled water, and 
account for half the total 
volume sold last year. 

The rationalisation of the 
business over the past few years 
results largely from the success- 
ful introduction of retailers* 
own brand labels, which in 1985 
claimed 28 per cent of all sales. 

J. Sainsbury decided early on 
that bottled mineral water 
complemented its customer pro- 
file and established its own 
brand. It now owns a bore hole 
to the Highland Springs’ source 
in the Ochil Hills in Perthshire, 
and markets two own labels 
Scottish Spring (from that 
source) and Salisbury's Cwm 
Dale Spring, as well as being 
tiie key outlet for branded 
waters. 



Some of file dozens of brands of bottled water—now a fa m il iar sight in sapemartets 


The EEC ■ has introduced 
regulations in compelling each 
supplier to identify their 
source, which enables con- 
sumers to recognise identical 
water sold under different 
labels at varying prices. 

A farther effect of the new 
legislation is that British 
bottlers have to declare the 
fact that most of the native 
sparkling waters are artificially 
carbonated, unlike imported 
brands which often contain 
naturally-occurring carbon 
dioxide. 

Growth of the market has 
prompted some local enterprise, 
too. Northumbrian Mineral 
Water, produced by the only 
water authority in the country 
to sell its own spring water 
for bottling, is available in 
pubs, off licences and shops, 
and is regularly exported, 
especially to the Gulf states. 


Water companies 




No one monitors the water 
in air-conditianing more carefully 
than the man from Houseman. 


We’ve been in water treat- 
ment for over a century; which 
means our engineers know all 
about which chemicals and 
equipment to use and howto get 
the best results from your plant. 
Put our man to the test 
The best way to see what our 
engineers can do for you is to 
ask one to dive in and see you. 

As a matter of course he will 
make all necessary prelimi- 
nary inspections ana make 
regular quality checks. 

He will also be very happy to 
visit your plant whenever he is 
wanted 


Ton’ll be in good company 

After a hundred years in the 
business, we’ve made a splash 
with quite a few people. 

As a result, our experience 
with both large and small end- 
users means we have the 
knowledge to meet every 
requirement 


So, even if you don't have any 
current problems, why not con- 
tact our man about your water 
treatment needs. We’re sure 
you’ll get along-swimmingiy! 
Houseman (Burnham) Limited, 
The Priory; Burnham, 

Slough SL17LS. 

Telephone: (06286) 4488. 

Tsleac 848282. 


Houseman 

A member of the Portals Group. 



Pioneers hold their 
political support 


Fiona Thompson 



IN 1698 William Yarnold, a 
leading engineer of his day, 
obtained an Act of Parliament 
“for better supplying the Town 
of Newcastle upon Tyne with 
fresh water." So was formed 
the first of the water companies, 
and despite all the vicissitudes 
and re-organisation of the 
succeeding 300 years they 
survive — and flourish today. 

The water companies record, 
by common consent, has been 
good. In 1849, for example, 
when there were more than 
70,000 deaths In England from 
cholera epidemics, it was noted 
that “Newcastle and Gateshead 
were plentifully supplied with 
water unpolluted with sewage 
. . . and these towns escaped 
with a very slight visitation of 
cholera.” 

More recently, while privati- 
sation was an active issue, atten- 
tion inevitably and rightly con- 
centrated on the 10 regional 
water authorities the Govern- 
ment intended to float. Bnt the 
exercise once again underlined 
the remarkable resilience of 
the statutory water companies. 
Against all the odds, they were 
set to retain their independ e nce. 

Historically, water com- 
panies were the pioneers of 
the water, supply industry in 
England and Wales, in response 
to the growing industrialisation 
and urbanisation of the 18th 
century. 

The current framework of 
the water industry was created 
by the 1978 Water Act; which 
rationalised the numerous 
bodies concerned with water 
and set r up the 10 regional 
water authorities based on inte- 
grated river basins. 

The statutory' water com- 
panies escaped the 1970s .re- 
organisation largely because of 
their powerful political support - 
They have traditionally had 
peers and Benior MPs as 
political and in positions 
of influence — Sir John Page. 
Conservative MP for Harrow 
West, has just taken over as, 
president of the Water Com- 
panies’ Association from Lord 
Elliott of Morpeth. 

It was simply too difficult a 
hurdle for Mr Edward Heath's 
Tory Government to surmount. 
Far easier to leave them be. 

There are now 28 water com- 
panies, ranging from Newcastle. 
and Sun d erlan d in the north to 
Bournemouth and Folkestone In 
the south. The compaies obtain, 
purify and deliver water to 12m 
co ns u me rs, providing a. quarter 
of the water needs in Engla nd 
and Wales. Customers include 
industrial, commercial 'and 
agricultural consumers as well 
as domestic users. 

They vary in size from Essex, 
South Staffordshire and Bristol, 
each serving populations of 
more than lm. to Hartiepools 
covering 90 square kilometres 
and supplying a population of 
92,000. Essex, the biggest, has 
an annual turnover of over 
£S0m. 

They are also spread un- 
evenly across the country, with 
45 per cent of water in the 
Southern area supplied by com- 
-nnies. bnt none in the North 
Zest Thames has seven water 
companies wholly or partly 
within its region. 

Under, the 1973 Act, the 
regional water authorities were 
obliged to dlschaiyr their water 
supply duties through com- 
panies in areas where the com- 
panies operated. But the 
companies are not involved with 
such functions as sewerage and 
land drainage, which remain 
tile responsibility of the 
relevant authority. , 

They are unregistered 
companies, incorporated by 
individual Acts of Parliament, 


These controls include: 

• Amounts of share and loan 
capital that can be raised. 

• issue of share capital fay 
auction or tender. 

• Rates of dividend on share 

• Rates of interest on loan: 
capttaL 

• Amounts that may be put to 
reserve and contingency funds.' 

• Amounts of accumulated 
surpluses that may he canted 
on from year to year, v 

The amount of a company’s 
capital is specified in Its Act 
and in Parliamentary ■ Orders. 
At present, to increase its 
capital a company has tn make 
an application to the Depart- 
ment of the -£tevtnmment and 
and project its programme of 
works for a few years ahead. 

The department has the 
opportunity, therefore, to 
review the -affairs of 'the com- 
pany and to ley an Order for 
the amount requested or for a 
modified amount. .> ■ =■ 

Under the arrangements 
made between the companies 
and the water authorities, com- 
panies have to submit an annual 
programme showing any pro- 
posed improvements to source 
and treatment works and trunk 

.mains. ' ‘ 

This arrangement also 
ensures that authorities keep 
companies . informed of the 
principles and criteria by which 
they intend to fix the water 
charges. 

Ik statutory . ^ 
companies ip their 
long history have 
proved remarkably 
. resilient They haw 
retained their 
independence 
untouched by the 
recent privatisation 
proposals. 

The perception, erroneous 
though it may be, that the 
companies are more efficient 
Ilian the authorities lias arisen 
largely because over the last 
tew years the companies have 
raised charges roughly in line 
with inflation, whereas the 
authorities have increased 
charges repeatedly in excess of 
i n flation. But in many cases 
this was forced on the authori- 
ties by the financial pressures 
exerted by the Government. 

What is certainly true is that, 
many of the companies have 
been in the forefront of higher 
efficiency 'by cutting .their work- 
force and by the introduction 
of new technology. 

Newcastle and Gateshead, and 
Sou to Staffordshire, two of the 
big gest, have both gained a 
reputation for innovation and 
tec h nical achievement, for 
example. 

South Staffordshire Water 

Company, based at WalsalL is 

also one of the few to be 
involved in substantial overseas 
contracts. It Is currently imder- 
tsdd^^wtnk In Malawi and 

Lee Valley Water Company, 
based at Hatfield, Herts, la 
investing more than £4m in new 
technology to spearhead an effi- 
ciency drive. Top priority is 
for an offensive on leakage 
reduction, the Introduction of 
computerised di gital mup pin g 


and Dm automation of all Its 
source works. . ■ 

Tfae:28 companies are repre- W 
seated by the Water Companies 
Association, with offices at West- 
■ mtaet e r. Its chairman Is Mr 
Maurice. Lowther, managing 
director of tire. Newcastle and 
•Gateshead Water Company, and . .. 
director and secretary is Mr 
Michael Swallow. , 

Ute - Government's White 
Paper on privatisation, pub- 
lished in January, rather skirted 
the issue of the water com- 
panies. adding a farther com- 
plication to the privatisation 
process.. 

The essential message was 
that they should stay as they 
were hut should have the oppor- 
tunity of converting to full 
public limited companies (pics) 
if they so wished. There would 
also, of course, be the prospect tfr-' 
of a takeover by a privatised 
authority. 

The companies were relieved 
-that -there-- were no plans for 
radical change in their status, 
but they were worried by a 
number* of aspects of the White 
Paper. 

First, there was the Issue of 
abstraction charges. At present 
the companies .-.pay. the authori- 
ties for the water they take. 

But it was feared that once 
foe authorities were privatised 
their monopoly position could 
place the companies at a sub- 
stantial disadvantage. 

Second, there were worries 
over the period for which the 
pics were likely to be granted 
licences (25 years). Capital ex- <4, 
penditure programmes are so ‘ 
long In the industry there was 
a fear that plans could be 
shelved in the last few years 
of a licence as it approached 
renewal. - 

Third, the-- companies be- 
lieved, like the authorities, that 
to impose the same price for- 
mula for the whole industry 
would be wrong. They 
favoured a flexible approach 
that would take into account 
regional, and local factors. 

At present, average animal 
bills per household vary greatly 
between companies. They range - 
from £51 in East Surrey and 
£55 in Mid-Sussex to £24 in 
Hampshire and £27 in Ports- 
mouth. 

Finally, the companies were 
deeply hostile to the proposal 
to remove control over tits 
maximum dividend payable to 
Shareholders. At present the 
Environment Secretary sets the 
limit for the mariTniirn dividend t 
the companies can pay, and any . 
surplus must be returned to - 
the consumer through a reduo- - 
tkm in. charges; 

T he companies wanted this 
Systran to. continue so that 
consumers . rather than share- 
holders stood to gain from 
increased profitability and 


There will now be more time 
for, these and other issues to 
be discussed, before privatisa- 
tion again . returns to the 
political agenda. The intention 
win again be to retain their 
treasured independ ence 
As Sir John Page, sjpeaking 
to a Commons debate last 
.month pointed out^ the com- 
panies would perform the same 1 
«n* of f unction in a privatised 

todurtry as Mercury does for 

wttiflh Telecom h n the 
atotetorr companies did not 

J5 lnister wonW 

m go to the enormous trouble 
of creating them,- he said. 


Richard Evans 


and. with shares quoted on the 
Stock Exchange and held 
mainly by institutional 
investors. They operate under 
statute to provide an adequate 
supply of wholesome water to 
the public for a strictly- 
con trolled financial retain. 

Strict financial controls 
ensure that money Is raised in 
the markets at lowest cost and 
that surpluses in ‘any vear are 
set against future charges to 
the direct benefit of consumers. 
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Consultants 


Far-flung work for UK engineers 


A LEAKING dam near the 
Great Wall of China, a new 
mom (US$636m) drainage 
scheme for the world's largest 
irrigated area in Sind. Pa kist a n , 
and a major sewerage project 
for Istanbul and the Golden 
Horn have a common link. They 
are currently being investigated, 
designed or supervised by 
British consulting engineers. 

Last year British engineers 
managed to obtain work with a 
total capital value of more than 
£6bn. In nearly all cases, the 
consultancies were obtained In 
the face of intense competition 
from long-stabiished firms in 
Europe, Japan and North 
America, and from the engineer- 
ing elite of newly-competing 
countries such as India, Taiwan, 
Brazil, the Philippines, Pakistan 
and Korea. 

With work in the petrostates 
in decline, consultants are 
trawling the world for new 
opportunities and finding them 
mainly in aid-funded projects 
in developing countries financed 
by the World Bank, the Asian 
Development Bank, the Over- 
seas Development Administra- 
tion and tiie EEC. 

These agencies are concen- 
trating their investment efforts 
on projects which have low per 
capita costs, which make the 
best use of exiting resources 
and can be easily operated and 
maintained. They are also 
keen to recruit consultants who 
are able to help set up efficient 
local institutions for water 
supply, sanitation and irriga- 
tion. 

China holds potential for 
water sector consultants and the 
World Bank has already allo- 
cated funds to rural water 
supply, salinity control, drain- 
age, flood protection and sew- 
erage. British participation as 
yet is rather small but British 
Water International (BWI) 
which co-ordinates the water 
authorities' overseas efforts has 
a miftirtnn to China in October 
this year. 

Among consultancies cur- 
rently being pioneered in China, 
ODA is financing investigation 
by Howard Humphries of 
Leatherhead into ways of re- 
ducing leaks from the Biankeng 


dam sited north of Beijing. The 
dam, designed for irrigation, 
was built close to the Great 
Wall of China in 1977 but has 
never stored water because it 
leaked seriously While the re- 
servoir behind it was filling 
and the water had to be 
emptied. 

Also in the Beijing area, ODA 
is funding work by Thames 
Water, the Water Research 
Centre and Sir K. MacDonald 
and Partners on a waste water 
plant for the district of 
Gaobeidian. 

Binnie and Partners of 
London, in partnership with 
Bhmie and Partners pty of 
Australia, funded by Australian 
assistance, has completed out- 
line design for a major waste- 
water project for Shanghai 
which is awaiting World Bank 
appraisal. The 9500m project 
will provide a sea outfall which 
Is the least-cost solution for 
Shanghai's sewage disposal 
problem. 

Disposal of wastewater at sea 
is something of a British 
speciality. A joint venture 
between Taylor and Binnie is 
working with Turkish consult- 
ing engine rs UBU on a 
sewerage scheme for Istanbul 
which involves twin outfalls to 
carry effluent 1.5 km away from 
the shore to an area of the 
Bosphoroos where the com? 
bined action of sunlight and 
strong tides will quickly break 
down the bacteria. 

The Taylor Binnie joint ven- 
ture is also responsible for 
design of the £2,000m Greater 
Cairo Wastewater Project which 
is under construction. An 
assessment of stage 1 of this 
project shows that the return 
ratio of trade to aid within the 
UK. stands at 5.4 to L0. It Is 
being funded partly by the 
Egyptian Government, partly by 
soft loans and partly 
by Export Credits Guarantee 
Department backed loans. 

In Asia, consultancies may be 
financed by the private sector 
with some soft loans from 
government sources. Malaysia, 
for example, is embarking on a 
national rural water supply pro- 
gramme fbr which the Overseas 
Development Administration is 


providing up to $80m. Tie 
$350m turnkey project, put 
together by Biwater of Dorking, 
involves three UK consultants. 
Binnie & Partners. Watson 
Hawkesley and Sir M. Mac- 
Donald. 

Thames Water Internationa], 
tiie overseas consultancy arm of 
the Thames Water Authority. 

started work in March this year 
on an ODA-funded £290,000 
technical advisory project for 
the river Ganges in India. 

Working with the Central 
Gangs Authority, s newly- 
formed coordinating body for 
the Ganges river basin, the 
seven-strong Thames team is 
creating a computer model of 
the river. The authority has 
also asked for assistance in 
selecting suitable sewage treat- 
ment plants, and for advice on 
energy recovery (using methane 
generated by sewage treatment) 
and sewerage rehabilitation for 
the cities and towns along its 
2,500km length. 

The cities include Cawnpore, 
Varanasi (which puts 60.000 
cubic metres of raw sewage into 
the river each day) and Cal- 
cutta, India's largest dty. 

The Ganges, which rises in 
the Himalayas and is fed by 
melting snow, has exceptional 
cleaning and regenerative 
capacity. But rapid expansion 
of riverside cities (India’s 
population is currently growing 
by a million people a month), 
large-scale industrialisation plus 
the 10,000 partially-cremated 
bodies and 60,000 animal car- 
casses which are found in the 
river each year are creating 
serious problems. 

Thames International engi- 
neers say that, despite the 
difference in scale, experience 
gained on the Thames is directly 
relevant to the Ganges. 

A team from India's Ministry 
of the Environment and the 
Ganga River Authority is due 
to visit England in September to 
discuss the interim report and 
Thames International hopes to 
extend the initial contract. 

Several generations of British 
water engineers have worked 
in what is now the Sind pro- 
vince of Pakistan, helping to 
develop irrigation in the flood 

Technology 


plain of the Indus river. 
Engineers have always known 
that the area, which produces 
wheat, rice and cotton under 
irrigation, would eventually 
need drainage to counteract 
water-logging and salination of 
soils, but it has been difficult 
for the flnanping agencies to 
justify the £636m investment 
needed. 

However, a co-financing pack- 
age has now been put together 
with the Pakistan government, 
$150xn from the World Bank, 
9100m from the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank and contributions 
from other agencies Including 
$40m from ODA Sir M, Mac- 
Donald and Partners of Cam- 
bridge, in association with two 
Pakistan firms, National Engin- 
eering Services and Associated 
Consulting Engineers, has won 
the consultancy contract 

The drainage scheme, known 
as the Left Bank Outfall Drain 
Project will cover 1.4m acres 
and will take eight years to com- 
plete. A 120-mile long drain 
will be built to collect salty 
drainage water which will even- 
tually be released into the 
Arabian Sea. 

The 900 man-months of con- 
sultancy work involves an equal 
three-way split between Mac- 
Donalds and the two national 
firms. This type of shared con- 
sultancy, with expatriates advis- 
ing and assisting the client with 
highly specialised design, is be- 
coming increasingly common In 
Asia where there are competent 
teams of local engineers. 

In Indonesia, for example, 
the ratio of expatriates to 
Indonesians is likely to be 
about one to four. 

Capital investments on the 
scale of the Left Bank Outfall 
Drain are unusual these days 
and the bulk of water consult- 
ancy work is in training, leak 
control, rehabilitation of exist- 
ing water supply and sewerage 
schemes, and operation and 
maintenance. 

In cities throughout the 
world, consultants have shown 
that mull but intensive invest- 
ment in leak control detection 
and control benefit the water 
supply system within a few 
months, allowing major capital 


Differing rates of development 


THE APPLICATION of new 
technology in instrumentation 
and control baa developed at 
different rates among the 
various UK water authorities. 

Privatisation and the 
resultant drive for greater 
efficiency and profitability has 
led the water industry to 
scrutinise closely its working 
methods and to investigate 
developments in micro- 
electronics and information 
technology. 

Early in 1879. the Depart- 
ment of Industry commissioned 
Environmental Resources and 
Watson Hawksley to e x a mi n e 
the potential for the exploita- 
tion of Instrumentation, Control 
and Automation (IGA) tech- 
niques in the management of 
the water industry. 

Their findings, published in 
December 1978, suggested that 


a market potential of £4Q-50m 
could be anticipated by 1884. 
As it turns out. this was under- 
estimated. 

In I9S0, the former National 
Water Council created a Water 
Industry Steering Group on 
IGA, made up of water autho- 
rities and companies, manu- 
facturers, suppliers and con- 
sultants. 

The group was chaired by Mr 
Kenneth Roberts, chief execu- 
tive of the Wessex Water 
Authority, and strongly sup- 
ported by the Department of 
Trade and Industry and the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment “Technology should not 
be delegated to some middle- 
tier manager, because otherwise 
it becomes fragmented. 1 * says 
Mr Roberta, "ft is no good 
specifying bits of hardware and 
software piecemeal — it has to 


NORTHUMBRIAN SPRING 
NATURAL MINERAL WATER 
DRAWN FROM A 
NORTHUMBRIAN WATER 
AUTHORITY SPRING. 

BOTTLED AND DISTRIBUTED 
BY AQUA TRADING LTD., 
MIDDLESBROUGH 
TEL. 0642 218111 
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WATER INDUSTRY 
EXAMINATION 
QUESTION 

WHAT ARE SPI RAC? 

TRAC-VAC? 

EXOPAC? 

ACTUALLY they are all very good for you ... if 
you, main objective H the utilisation of technically 
advanced, cost-effective process equipment to 
convey, separate, de-water iiquid/soiid media. 

For vour copy ot answer papers, contact: 

water' process plant supply ltd 

229 Stanstead Road 
Caterftam, Surrey CR3 6Aj 
Tel: 0883 48009 - Telex; 926395 
Fax: 0737245788 

WPPS is an Innovator In process technology for 
the water and wa«e water industries — drawing 
from the latest designs and experience or 
worldwide operators. 


be a joint partnership with 
manufacturers.” 

The Wessex Water Authority 
is one of the leading pro- 
ponents in the application of 
new technology and office auto- 
mation to the water industry. 
It has one of the most advanced 
integrated telecommunications 
network in the industry, tying 
In telemetry systems with com- 
puter data and digital PABXs. 

One example of partnership 
with manufacturers is the 
Wessex 100 Logger, a highly 
accurate portable recorder for 
operational information such as 
flow and pressure. 

It was developed because 
other commercially available 
equipment was found to be 
inaccurate and unsatisfactory. It 
records variables such as pres- 
sures and replays this in 
graphical form at the 
authority’s local offices. 

“As a rule we do not believe 
in making things ourselves. We 
got the idea for a prototype, 
and we partnered with a manu- 
facturer who improved the 
design. These types of ventures 
provide opportunities for the 
manufacturers in export mar- 
kets.” says Kenneth Roberts. 

One of the most significant 
outcomes of the IGA Steering 
Group was the establishment of 
four Evaluation and Demon- 
stration Facilities (EDFs), 
inspired by the realisation that 
even the most carefully con- 
ducted laboratory experiments 
can never reflect the problems 
of a live environment and the 
experience of work undertaken 
In the field. 

Supported by Government 
grants, they comprise a sewage 
treatment facility at Thames 
Water’s Witney Works, a water 
treatment facility at Yorkshire 
Water’s Eccup Works, a supply 
and distribution facility at the 
Rickmansworth Water Com- 
pany, and a river management 
facility for Wessex Water at 
Avon and Dorset 

These EDFb are now managed 
by the Water Research Centre's 
ICA Steering Group, also 
chaired by Mr Roberts. “The 
manufacturers were lake-warm 
about EDFs to begin with. Now 
there are not enough places for 
them on the tost beds,” he 

Cla frnH 

“We have even been 
approached by some German 
manufacturers, but we are not 
letting them get on the test beds 
because they have been financed 
by British industry which should 
reap their benefits first” 

The ICA Steering Group's 
work has not been lost on the 
water authorities. Peter Thorpe, 
Regional Manager responsible 
for ICA development at Severn 
Trent Water Authority, says: 
“On the instrumentation side 
we have put quite a lot of effbrt 
into data collection but we are 
Tiypwiiiig increasingly in- 
terested in the control area.” 

The authority is working 
closely with manufacturers on 
Instrument development, and. 
in some cases, meets some of 
the speculative risk capital 
needs, which may amount to 
thousands of pounds. 


Severn Trent carried out a 
pilot exercise in Wolverhampton 
and is enfUjiff that it can work 
more efficiently by introducing 
facilities such as pump schedul- 
ing to Thatch electricity tariffs; 
by making better utilisation of 
the storage capacity available to 
it in the reservoir systems; and 
by reducing high pressure areas 
In the water networks. 

“We are also looking at tele- 
metry on a wider front,” adds 
Mr Thorpe. “In the past there 
has been a tendency to buy a 
piece of telemetry equipment 
and then to decide how best to 
use it 

“ Now we are thinking a 
little more carefully about 
precisely how we want it to 
operate and specify the equip- 
ment in a way that will allow 
us to obtain the best out of it. 

“We nave developed our own 
philosophy of control which, in 
effect, pushes control to the out- 
stations as much as possible. 
Instead of bringing all the data 
bade to the centre you can use 
local intelligence to reduce the 
data traffic from the plant level 
to the contrql centre." 

The authority's use of local 
microcomputers and intelligent 
control systems allows it to 
concentrate its operational staff 
on areas which need attention. 
“In other words, we Teport 
more on an exception basis 
rather than on a regular routine 
reporting basis,*’ Mr Thorpe 
adds. 

The water industry Is 
licensed to run Its own com- 
munications networks. This is 
an area in which Mr Thorpe 
is particularly interested in as 
rhai rman for the Water Authori- 
ties Association’s national com- 
mittee on telecommunications, a 
small advisory group which 
advises the industry and 
liaises with the Department of 
Trade and Industry. 

A number of water authori- 
ties have developed their own 
digital communications net- 
works, instead of buying in 
services from carriers such as 
Mercury or British Telecom. 
And in some Instances, they are 
providing their own radio links. 

The Industry uses mobile 
radio and telemetry scanning 
for monitoring remote plants, 
pumping stations and moni- 
toring pressures in distribution 
systems. There are facilities 
available in remote locations so 
that if equipment, such as a 
pump, overheats, it will auto- 
matically trigger an alert for a 
fitter to attend to the problem. 

The industry, says Mr Thorpe, 
iiibni b number of 1-5 gig fibers 
radio links, each of which can 
provide around 38 speech chan- 
nels — “ we can cater for • our 
own Internal telephone traffic 
and also provide communi- 
cations for our mainframe 
computers to talk to each other,” 
he adds. 

“However, we also buy in 
some services from BT and this 
gives ns a degree of security 
should we lose our own system 
or one of the other phones.” 

Boris Sedacca 


expenditure to be deferred. 
John Taylor and Watson 
Hawkesley. together with a 
consortium involvement from 
Thames Water, BWL Water 
Research Centre, Palmer En- 
vironmental. and the Water 
Industries Training Association 
is half-way through an import- 
ant leak detection and control 
programme for the Republic of 
Korea. Financed by the World 
Bank, the project is planned 
primarily to transfer techno- 
logy, to the staff of water 
bureaux in 12 Korean cities. 

Measures to redace water loss 
are also being implemented in 
the Kenyan capital. Nairobi. 
The Severn Trent Water 
Authority bas been retained to 
work on management, billing 
and operations problems. 

However, water supply is run- 
ning short and it is recognised 
that new sources are needed 
urgently. Howard Humphries, 
which bas a long association 
with the Nairobi City Commis- 
sion, has investigated new 
options and proposes that a new 
dam should be built at Thika. 

Where groundwater projects 
are planned, success often de- 
pends on the skills of the hydro- 
geologists who chose sites for 
the boreholes. Hydrotechnica, a 
specialist UK consultancy in 
this field, uses integrated geo- 
physical techniques and is cur- 
rently locating and developing 
high yield boreholes in Nigeria. 

On a recent drought relief 
project in Zimbabwe, the firm 
claimed success rates of 80 
per cent for production bore- 
holes which provided 200,000 
people with water at a cost of 
$13 per head. 

Low-cost projects which put 
high technology to good effect 
may be of great assistance to 
developing countries which 
have limited funds and urgent 
need for water. However, one 
of the main complaints made 
against consultants by their 
clients in developing countries 
is tbat they introduce techno- 
logies which are inappropriate 
to the location. Consequently, 
projects are built and cannot be 
maintained, or equipment is 
introduced but cannot be used. 

The challenge for consultants 
in the late 1980s, the second 
half of the specially-designated 
International Drinking Water 
Supply and Sanitation Decade. 
Is to devise affordable and sus- 
tainable schemes, to develop 
their own understanding of the 
needs of developing countries, 
and to share their knowledge. 

. - Annette Bingham 



PROFILE: Maurice Lowther 


KR MAURICE LOWTHER had 
no idea his term as chairman 
of the Water Companies' 
Association would be so 
eventful. 

He became chairman of Che 
association, which represents 
the 28 Statutory water 
companies in rngiand a«q 
Wales, two years ago when the 
water industry looked set to 
continue its quietly 
effective background work 
and the companies were little 
known outside their local 
areas. 

Then came the prospect of 
privatisation and Mr Lowther 
was thrust into the turmoil 
of the negotiations. The 
companies, anachronostic to 
some, were determined to 
to maintain their independence, 
as they had done against the 
odds when the industry was 
reorganised in 1978. 

Governed by strict statutes 
laid down by Parliament, the 
companies supply water 
through the water authorities 
in the areas where they 
operate. But they do not 
have any sewage functions. 

Mr Lowther, managing 
director of the Newcastle 



Maurice Lowther: thrust 
into negotiations. 

and Gateshead Water Company, 
one of the largest, and his 
colleagues looked set to win 
their battle when privatisation 
plans were postponed. 

The Government White Paper 
proposed leaving the com- 
panies alone, but gave them 


Drainage 

scheme 

package 


The huge drainage 
scheme to help develop 
Irrigation of the Indus 
flood plain in Pakistan 
will cost £636m. 

The co-financing pack- 
age, which involves the 
Pakistan government, the 
World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank and 
other agencies, will 
enable work to be carried 
out to reduce water- 
logging and help the soil 
to improve. 

The project involves 
building a 120-mile long 
drain to collect salty 
water and carry it to the 
Arabian Sea. 

One of the difficulties 
when such schemes are 
projected is their cost In 
countries where funds 
may be limited and the 
simple need for good 
drinking water a greater 
priority. 


the option of becoming public 
limited companies like the 
authorities. 

It was regarded as a coup for 
the companies, which have 
always had strong political 
support from the Conservative 
Patty. 

Mr Lowther, a consulting 
raginer specialising in pipe- 
lines and dams, joined 
Newcastle and Gateshead in 
1958, became deputy chief 
engineer and then managing 
director In 1971. 

He has been national presi- 
dent of the Institution of 
Water Engineers and 
Scientists and Is a recipient 
of the international friendship 
medal awarded by the US 
water industry. 

His hobbles at his home In 
Northumberland are bee- 
keeping and fishing. 

President of the Water Com- 
panies Association Is Sir 
John Page, Conservative HP 
for Harrow West, who 
recently took over from 
Lord EUlott of Morpeth. Hr 
Michael SwaUow is director 
and secretary. 

Richard Evans 


Total capability 


T he hatura! cycle of water is a 
relatively simple process. The 
sun evaporates water from the 
oceans, producing clouds. The 
clouds condense, returning the 
water to Earth as rain. The rain 
collects in streams and rivers and 
flows back into the oceans. 

The development of that water 
for the benefit of mankind is more 
complicated. 

It involves the control and 
harnessing of water for power, the 
collection and purification of water 
for drinking and leisure, the 
cleansing of waste water, effluent 
and sewage, irrigation systems for 
agriculture, and the provision of 
processes for industry. 

Few companies in the world 
today have the skills, experience, 
capability and resources to bring 
about all of these activities in their 
entirety without the need to 
involve others - Biwater is one 
of them. 


We design and build dams, 
reservoirs and towers to collect arid 
store water. We manufacture 
turbines for power, pumps and 
pipes for transport, valves, 
penstocks and gates for control 
and heat exchangers for 
evaporation. We design and build 
treatment plants, swimming pools 
and ocean parks. We design and 
build waste water, sewage and 
effluent plants. We design and 
build complementary support 
structures for access and housing, 
such as roads, bridges and 
buildings.' We also design and build 
process plants for industry, and-last, 
but by no means least, if necessary, 
we can arrange the finance to fund 
.these projects and provide the 
manpowerand management to 
operate them. 

Such collective skills are often 
referred to as Turnkey' - we prefer 
to say Total capability . 


Bi water Construction 
Biwater Construction Limited 

Biwater International Construction 
Biwater International Limited 

Biwater Water Treatment 
Biwater Treatment Limited 

Biwater Filtration 
Biwater Filtration Limited 
Biwater Desalination 

Biwater Desalination Limited 

Biwater Hydro Power 
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B i water Valves and Penstocks 
Ham Baker and Co. Limited 
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Biwater Pumps and Controls 
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If Hie Government’s privatisation proposals are resurrected, a number of issues must be resolved 
before they can be implemented. Mark Bentley and George Yarrow report. 

Policies the heart of regulation 


A. PRE-OCCUPATION with tfctf 
mechanics of flotation, if 
privatisation does eventually; 
happen, can easily distract 
attention from many of the 
most crucial regulatory issues. 
Yet the policy decisions on 
regulation that will have to be 
made could have significant 
implications for the industry's 
performance over many years 
to follow. „ , . 

The general aim of regulation 
is to create a system of incen- 
tives for the water companies 
that would bring private and 
public interests into better 
alignment since, without regula- 
tion, profit-seeking behaviour 
could be expected to lead to 
abuse of monopoly power and 
diminished environmental pro- 
tection. 

With respect to the monopoly 
problem, for example, the goal 
is to channel the energies of 
management into increasing- 
profits by improving internal 
efficiency rather than by raising 
prices to levels in excess of unit 
costs. 

The regulatory policies 
adopted for telecommunications 
and gas provide the obvious 
starting point for thinking 
about options for the water 
Industry. There are, however, 
major differences in market 
and organisational structures 
among the three industries and 
simple adherence to the earlier 
models is neither feasible nor 
desirable. 

Hie prospects for increasing 
product market competition are 
much bleaker in the water 
industry than in telecommunica- 
tions and (to a lesser extent) 
than in gas. Hence, of neces- 


sity, a greater part of the 
burden of consumer protection 
would be borne by the regula- 
tors. Moreover, the environ- 
mental issues raised by water 
privatisation introduce a layer 
of complexity that has been 
absent until now. 

On the other hand, the 
regional structure of the water 
authorities provides opportuni- 
ties for effective regulation that 
were less readily attainable in 

telecommunications and gas. 

Partly as a result of conflicts 
of interest among the various 
authorities, the bar g a i n in g 
strength of management in the 
privatisation negotiations Is 
weaker and policy formulation 
is less vulnerable to “capture” 
by the producers. 

Equally significantly, the 
ability to construct long-run 
price controls based on com- 
parative performance data 
opens up a number of possibili- 
ties for Introducing more effec- 
tive regulatory incentives. 

One of the principal dangers 
of privatising the water authori- 
ties is that it conld lead to a 
deficient level of investment. 
The industry is capital inte n si v e 
and its principal assets are very 
durable. 

Shareholders 1 returns are 
therefore highly sensitive to 
regulatory policy decisions over 
a relatively long time span and. , 
while regulation can be ex- * 
pected to prevent the emer- 
gence of high profits, it is diffi- 
cult to provide credible guaran- 
tees that allowable prices would 
not be pushed down below long 
run unit costs at some point in 
the future. 

With a privatised system, this 
problem of providing long-term 


guarantees to investors would 
be exacerbated by the threat of 
re-nationalisation and by un- 
certainties about the principles 
to be used in setting prices 
beyond the initial indexation 
periods. As a consequence of 
these various factors there is 
a strong possibility that the 
private cost of capital could be 
excessively high. 

The traditional method of 
attempting to induce adequate 
investment in capital-intensive, 
private monopolies is via ex- 
plicit cost of service regulation 
of the US variety. 

This can be viewed as an 
attempt credibly to guarantee 
shareholders' returns by fixing 
prices on a basis that can be 
presented as fair and reasonable 
to both investors and consumers, 
and that is not therefore likely 
to be radically challenged by 
one of tiie interested parties. In 
other words, by keeping prices 
close to unit costs (including 
capital costs) the regulatory 
bargain is likely to be relatively 
durable. 

The chief drawback of cost of 
service regulation is that it 
tends to provide poor incentives 
for internal efficiency if cost 
reductions are passed quickly 
on to customers and thereby 
make little contribution to 
profitability. 

In practice the weakness can 
be mitigated by a fairly lengthy 
regulatory lag. That is, while 
the overall aim is to keep prices 
in line with costs, prices are 
made invariant to the actual, 
controllable costs of the regu- 
lated firm for a period of 
several years. This is the 


system to which UK policy is 
tending. 

Unfortunately, while a long 
regulatory lag tends to increase 
incentives for internal efficiency, 
it ai«o tends; to undermine the 
credibility of the regulatory 
bargain. Wide deviations of 
prices from costs will bring 
pressures from one side or the 
other for a change in the pricing 

formula. 

Imagine, for example, a situa- 
tion in which water companies' 
rates of ret ur n were rising to 
levels Hi gniflcfl n t ’T y greater 
those in other UK industries. In 
these circumstances it is hardly 
likely that domestic ratepayers 
would be satisfied with the argu- 
ment that regulators should 
remain passive until the end of 
the indexation period so as not 
to threaten efficiency incentives. 

Similarly, although it is 
improbable that there would be 
any dramatic failures of supply 
if prices fell significantly below 
long run unit costs — since, 
given the capital intensity of 
the industry, operating profits 
would be positive in all but the 
direst of circumstances — cut- 
backs in investment pro* 
grammes and ghhuflUng on ser- 
vice standards could be antt- 
pated. 

The regional structure of the 
water industry offers a poten- 
tial escape route from this 
dilemma, but adoption of til at 
route would require a bolder 
and more far-sighted approach 
to regulatory policy than has 
yet been exhibited by the 
go v er nm ent Put simply, water 
companies could be allowed to 
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Q 

Who have a turnover of £285 million a year? 

Plan to spend £57 million? 

Supply more than 12 million people in England and Wales? 

And care deeply about the product they supply 
and the communities they serve? 

28 statutory water companies in England and Wales. 

VtfoukJ you like to know more? 

WATER COMPLIES: THE FACTS, THE FIGURES is a new booklet 
which gives you the information. 

Write to: Water Companies Booklet; Wfeter Companies Association, 

14 Great College Street London SWIP 3RX 
or telephone: Nick Bohane on 01-242 248L for your free copy 

LOCAL 
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set prices that simultaneously 
ensure that industry revenues 
trad: industry costs (providing 
a durable basis for the regu- 
latory bargain and lowering the 
cost of capital) and that the 
rates of return of individual 
companies vary with their refa- 
tive performance (promoting 
rivalry and maintaining incen- 
tives tor internal efficiency). 

This type of enhanced cost of 
service regulation is, of course, 
far from being a panacea tor all 
the regulatory problems raised 
by privatisation of the water 
Industry. There remain the 
issues of maintaining an equit- 
able balance of charges for 
metered and unmetered ser- 
vices; separating regulated and 
unregulated activities; deter- 
mining appropriate levels of 
service standards; and manag- 
ing a system in which water 
companies are both regulated 
and ict as regulatory agents 
with respect to abstractions and 
discharges. 

Moreover, it is clear that the 
present structure of the indus- 
try may hinder the develop- 
ment of efficient, private- 
ownership solutions to a num- 
ber of these problems. For 
example, the existence of inte- 
grated, privately-owned water 
companies could malm it diffi- 
cult to move to a system of 
economic pricing for abstrac- 
tions and discharges. 

Nevertheless, if privatisation 
eventually goes through, there 
are opportunities tor improving 
on what has gone before and 
tor establishing a regulatory 
framework that has some 
chance of longterm survival. 



Analy sin g organic traee components In water and 
related samples. The importance of dean water is 
fanHamwifal fn developing countries where supplies 
often must be provided from scratch to help retoe 
the incidence of disease 
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Ir r i g a t ing fields at El 


in Egypt’s eastern desert region 


Third World supplies fall behind 


THE UN designated the 1980s 
as the International Drinking 
Water Supply and Sanitation 
Decade and promised to help 
developing cotmtries to provide 
safe water and adequate waste 
disposal for their populations 
by 1990. 

The cost, estimated at about 
$ 10 , 000 m a year, although 
daunting, did not initially seem 
beyond the reach at concerted 
: international effort The need 
was dearly compelling. 

The World Health Organisa- 
tion estimated in 1977 that 
30,000 people were dying each 
day because they lacked clean 
water and adequate sanitation. 
Half the illness in the world 
could be attrib u ted to inade- 
quate water supply and sanita- 
tion and SO per cent of hospital 
beds were occupied by people 
with water-related disease. The 
Decade was devised to right this 
wrong. 


However, by the end of 198S, 
1,200m people in developing 
countries (excluding China) 
were still without clean water 
and 1,600m 'had no sanitation 
facilities. Despite the promises 
of the Decade, increased supply 
is not matching population 
growth and Investment is not 
matching expectation. 

In urban areas. 672m people 
oat of a total population of 
870m now have clean water 
compared with 509m out OS 
699m in 1980. 

Populations hi rural areas, 
where most people still live, 
have risen less rapidly and 
figures of 58lm with dean 
water in a total population of 
1 , 610 m show some improvement 
on the 1960 figures of 472m is 
1490m. 

Sanitation is just keeping 
pace with population growth in 
cities (with access tor 518m 


Financial Times Monday July 2S 1988 


Focus 


on 

health 

THE PARADOXICAL problem* 
of water shortage and floodtafc 
and the health benefits of water ... 
supply and the risk of ww- 
related disease, to **!£?£ 
tag countries, were importaw - 
Semes at the WorW T*aCer W . 
conference, in London, esriwr- 
this month. 

The three-day confcrea^i - 
organised by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, looked also ** 
the technical questions involved 
in treatment and disposal of 
industrial waste,, and the opera*. • 
tton and maintenance of water 
distribution systems. . . •• 

The conference was opened fc? . 
Princess Anne, who spoke in- 
direct experience in her wore ; 
as President of the Save- the 
Children Fund. Teaching 
people the importance of dean - 
water is one thing; haring eteaq A 
water available m quite 
another,” she said. 

She stressed the fundamental 
importance of clean water to .. 
human health and outlined - 
some of the oroblcms and di- 
lemmas facing people and instl- - 
tutiens who are attempting to 
bring, water supplies to people 
in developing countries. • 

The pros and cons of -large 
dams were "difficult to balance” 
because although they were 
som e tim es needed tor city sup. 

- plies and for power, they hold 
back valuable silt and m ay be - 
come useless as the silt accumu- 
lates, Princess Anne said. 

She appreciated the dilemma 
facing villagers whose only fuel 
is firewood. They were taught 
that they must boil their drink- 
ing water, but the destruction 
of trees added to the problem!... 
of deforestation and erosion. 

The importance of irrigation 
and drainage In the production - 
of food crops and staple fibres 
such as cotton was addressed 
by Mr Guy le Moigne. tile 
' World Bank’s irrigation advisor,; 
said tiie $l»300m allocated tor 
irrigation in the fiscal peat 
ending on June 30 was a record. 

- He forecast, however, that the 
increase would not be main , 
mined and that 1886-87 spend, 
tag would revert to about 

$l,000m. 

Increased production of food 
under irrigation promotes 
health by reducing the risk of 
famine. The cotollary is the t 
irrigation water provides a " J 
breeding ground for mosquitoes 
which spread end for 

snails which incubate schistoso- 
miasis. 

"Dr A. A. El Gaddal, manager 
of the Blue Nile Health Project 
in Sudan emphasised: “When 
irrigation projects are being 
planned, the welfare of the 
residents should be given 
priority." 

The need for a multi-discipli- 
nary approach was underlined 
by Dr R. Bahai, of the World 
Health Organisation's division 
of vector biology and control, 
who said that two thirds of the 
world's population was at risk 
from malaria, a nd designers and 
medical people should work to- . 
getber to reduce breeding w. 
grounds for disease. 

Prof David Bradley, Director 
of the Boss Institute of Tropical 
Hygiene and chairman of the 
session on health, suggested that 
engineers should consider con- 
sulting medical specialists just 
as they call in hydrogeologists 
and other professionals. 

The lack of awareness 
engineers of the health, prob- 
lems inherent in water projects 
was deplored by Prof M. J. 
H a mlin of Birmingham Univer- 
sity. 




compared with 386m In 1980). 
In rural areas however, sanita- 
tion shows only a ma rg ina l 
increase, from 207m to 255m. 
The hope now is that the 130 
countries which have drawn up 
Decade plan® will start to meet 
the incremental increase In 
population with improved pro* 
jects which make the best use 
of limited funds. 

Mr G. Arthur Brown, chair- 
man of the steering committee 
for the Decade and associate 
administrator of the UN 
development programme says: 
“An enormous task stm lies 
ahead . . . but wherever you go 
in the Third World you will 
find Decadegenerated activities. 

“One of the United Nations 
rims is increased awareness of 
the water sector. Water is not 
getting Its appropriate share of 
the budget" 

Annette Bin gham 


PROFILE: Roy Watts 


MANY BFUQEVE that without 
Boy Watts, there would be 
no plan to privatise tie water 
industry. Since he took over the 

rimtrniandi lp of Thames In 

1983, he has had one overriding 
ambition — to turn his 
authority into one of the 
largest quoted companies In 
Britain, with himself at the 
helm. 

He gives regular me s s 
conferences in Thames's 
London offices in Smith Square, 
across the road from 
Conservative Central Office 
and Transport House, at which 
the arguments tor privatisation 
are continually hammere d 
home. 

Watts also hosts oecariiaal 
gourmet lunches tor the Great 
and the Good at the authority's 
magnificent premises In 
Rosebery Avenue, where the 
dining room's elaborate 
panelling is by Grinling 


Gibbons. Here, the drive 
towards privatisation is subtly 
geared. 

Watts is quite dear why 
Thames should go private: 
he believes that It makes 
business sense. It is 
certainly true flui Thaiwa, of 
all tiie 10 authorities in 
England and Wales, is well 
placed to transfer to private 


It has little debt to speak off, 
a basically sound infrastructure 
and a captive clientele. that. is 
the most prosperous in Britain. 
Much large-scale i n v est m e n t 
is already under way, and the 
advent of the revolutionary 
London Ring Main will give 
the capital perhaps the most 
efficient regional water system 
in the world. 

Thames would, almost 
certainly, prove a good 
investment. 

Yet, there Is something 


more. Watte was for many years 
the number two at British 
Airways and would like to 
have been given complete 
charge. Lord King got the job 
instead, an d with it the rfiamo 
to privatise the national 
carri er. W atts left not long 
afterwards to taka over Thames. 

Since then he i»«« been an 
energetic and successful 
businessman, holding down 
directorships in two other 
companies while leading the 
good fight in the water sector 
against government Imposed 
Increases in consumer charges. 

If he succeeds in his goal 
to force Thames out of the 
state arena, it will be a 
considerable personal 
achievement. The Government 
Privatise the industry; 
Boy Watte wiH not settle tor 
anything less. 

Walter Ellis 
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Roy Watts: hammers 
home the arguments 


The Water Industry Manual Workers' Unions- Keep Water Public 


GMB 



A ll Our Campaign Continues... 

Public Accountability • Adequate Investment • A Healthy Water Environment 


Genera ['Secretaries John Edmonds, GM-BATU# Rodney. Bickerstaffe,-NUPE 


Ron Todd, T & GW U 
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SECTION II - COMPANIES AND MARKETS 
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INTERNATIONAL BONDS 

Floating rate sector bubbles with $ 2 . 25 bn of issues 


MANY FLOATING rate note trad' 
era are breathing a sigh of relief 
that their jobs are safe for another 
year, quipped one syndicate manag- 
er on Friday. The market absorbed 
S2L25bn o£ Eurodollar floating rate 
notes last week, some on very ag- 
gressive terms, with a good deal of 
aplomb, writes Alexander Nicoli in 
London. 

Among other less fundamental 
effects of the week's FRN flood will 
be on the issuing houses' league 
table. Despite quibbles about the 
terms of specific issues, hats were 
off to Credit Suisse First Boston. 
The two FRNs brought by Salomon 
Brothers, including an exceptional- 
ly tightly priced deal for New Zea- 
land, were also doing welL 

It Is all a far cry from the dump- 
ing of paper and slump in issuing 
activity - coupled with complaints 
about poor secondary market li- 
quidity - seen earlier in the year. 
Then, after a massive $47bn of is- 
sues in 1985, the FRN market was 
left standing as investors switched 
their attention to the fixed-rate sec- 
tor. 

Several factors have combined to 


correct the FRN market's imbal- 
ance. Investors are back for several 
reasons, and the increased focus on 
trading far capital gain by some of 
them is boosting liquidity. Borrow- 
ers, so far, have not been arriving 
in terrifying numbers. 

Even after the past two weeks' 
splurge, issues this year still total 
only S16.3bn, well below last year’s 
pace. And issues have generally 
met demand for specific types of 
borrowers, avoiding an over abund- 
ance of unwelcome names and too 

man y gimmicks. 

The predominance of the straight 
sector of the previous few months 
left FRNs undervalued in the secon- 
dary market, with bank names - 
particularly some regional and 
thrift institution issues - seen espe- 
cially as bargain buys. This was un- 
derlined by the lacklustre state of 
the fixed-rate market, which has 
barely responded to the most recent 
cut in US discount rate, with wide 
spreads over Treasuries persisting. 
Brave issuers who have attempted 
straight deals over the past two 
weeks have bad some unpleasant 
experiences. 


Japanese investors, mostly 
banka, are by far the largest buyers 
of FRNs, perhaps accounting for 60 
to 70 per cent of the market They 
are naturally keen to buy paper 
with spreads above Libor (London 
interbank offered rate) but other 
factors are also influencing them 
and perhaps creating a broader di- 
versification of investors. 

FRNs are increasingly looked on 
as money market instruments, vy- 
ing for investors' attention with 
such alternatives as certificates of 
deposit and Eurocommerdal paper. 
London interbank deposit (Libid) 
rates could thus be becoming a less 
important benchmark and yields on 
competing instruments could play a 
proportionately larger role in inves- 
tors’ decisions. 

That means borrowers such as 
New Zealand can get away with - 
indeed, trade above par - an issue 
priced to yield below Libid. The 
short five-year issue for Chase 
Manhattan, which came at Limean , 
was also viewed in this way. 

The progressive fall in interest 
rates has also made Japanese in- 
vestors more attuned to trading 


their portfolio for capital gain. 
Apart from aiding market liquidity, 
this also helps borrowers to set 
yields below Libor. 

There have also been a number of 
issues satisfying investors wanting 
a margin over Libor. Of the three 
Canadian bank issues offering tt 
over labor, two fared well and the 
third did not do badly. Investors 
liked the yield and were apparently 
not over concerned by. the possibili- 
ty that the coupons could be cut if 
the borrowers reduced their divi- 
dends. 

Japanese investors also liked the 
collateralised issues from US sav- 
ings and loan institutions, which 
are rated triple- A. Some investors 
are restricted to triple-A borrowers, 
so these Hmis coming above Libor 
are welcome - although the margin 
has narrowed progessively to just 5 
basis points on the City Federal and 
East River Savings Bank's success- 
ful issues. 

In buying US bank issues, inves- 
tors seem to have overcome peren- 
nial doubts about US bank names, 
although they are no doubt still se- 
lective. Concerns about the health 


of the thrift industry are overcome 
by the collateral. Money centre 
names have been bought despite 
the recent flutter over Bank of Am- 
erica's recent poor results, and the 
news that Mexico is seeking a new 
$I2bn loan package of which half is 
expected from banks. 

Third World debt is not seen as 
likely to cause systemic shock. A 
West German bank, Commerzbank, 
'got the best response of the week 
but Citicorp’s was seen as just too 
ungenerously priced for such a fre- 
quent borrower. 

On the supply side, demand for 
funding through FRNs is not yet ex- 
cessive, especially as many borrow- 
ers also have access to floating rate 
funds elsewhere in the Euromar- 
kets. Sovereigns have only small 
needs. 

Despite some indigestion of new 
issues last week, most syndicate 
managers see room for more this 
week 

Elsewhere, there was demand in 
isolated sectors. Swiss bond prices 
met some demand and were up by 
as much as a half-point on the 
week, but the West German, French 


and Ecu markets were dull Friday 
saw the latest issue of warrants in- 
fo government bonds, this time by 
Morgan Bank Nederland into 
Dutch state bonds. 

Other niches targeted during the 
week included specialised demand 
for “bull-bear’’ bonds linked to stock 
market performances, including a 
DM 200m package from Deutsche 
Bank with redemption amounts de- 
pending an the FAZ index. 
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Southern Europeans take advantage of favourable climate 


A PLETHORA of smaller deals for 
southern European borrowers, 
many of them renegotiations of ex- 
isting borrowings, continues to 
keep the Eurocredit and Euronote 
market ticking over as the holiday 
period gets under way, writes Peter 
Montagnon in London. 

Despite signs of resistance in 
some sectors of the banking com- 
munity, notably Japanese institu- 
tions, deals for Italian borrowers 
are cropping up in what bankers 
say is an especially haphazard way. 

Last week, for example, two deals 
for Isveimer, the regional develop- 
ment authority, were in the market 
with a third hotly rumoured. 

' One is an Ecu 60m five-year cred- 
it carrying a margin of 5 basis 
points and led by First Chicago, the 
other a deal for DM 70m which 
could be increased and is led by 


Chemical Bank International. This 
carries interest at BVi baas points 
for the first five years, rising to 10 
basis points for the next two. 

Bankers say the Isveimer deals 
represent the tip of an iceberg that 
has been growing this year. As the 
market for publicly announced loan 
facilities contracts, more banks 
have become involved in smaller 
bilateral and discreet dub deals of 
which these are just two. 

Such operations are inevitable in 
a market becoming so heavily tilted 
in favour of borrowers, but where 
the long downward slide of loan 
margins may now be bottoming out. 
They allow borrowers to continue 
raising money at favourable rates 
without exposing the terms they re- 
ceive to the public. 

The banks that go into them the- 
oretically have the opportunity of 


selling the assets on in the secon- 
dary market, although many said 
that this was unlikely to be the case 
with five-year Isveimer paper at a 
margin of 5 basis points. Isveimer 
would be unlikely to attract such a 
tow margin even on very short-term 
paper, they said. 

This flattening of margin curve 
with less and less distinction be- 
tween short-term and long-term 
rates is one reason why some bank- 
ers argue that loan margins have 
now reached their tows. 

But that is not to say that terms 
could quickly start to rise in favour 
of lenders. There is still too much li- 
quidity around and too much 
competition from other market sec- 
tors such as floating rate notes and 
commercial paper. 

Also, Italian borrowers represent 
a special case as they have been 


very active while other borrowers 
stayed away from the market If 
Sweden would only borrow again, it 
ranlri easily obtain a jumbo loan at 
just W» over Libor, bankers say. 

Other new deals in southern Eu- 
rope include a renegotiation of a 
loan arranged in 1984 for Etoctrid- 
dade de Portugal comprising £3Bm 
and Ecu 41m. The maturity on the 
deal is being left unchanged at 1991 
but foe margin will be cut from its 
present level of % per cent Notional 
Westminster as lead manager said 
on Friday foe new margin would 
start at 20 basis points for foe next 
two years and rise to 25 basis points 
thereafter. 

Chase Manhattan has disclosed 
the terms on its SI 00m, eight-year 
credit for Public Power Corporation 
of Greece. The deal is to cany a % 
per cent margin, the same as that 


on the recent S370m credit for foe 
Bank of Greece, but the grace peri- 
od will be one year shorter at five 
years. 

Among loans already in the mar- 
ket, the $300m facility for Credit 
Fonder has met a positive recep- 
tion with about S280m raised by last 
Friday. Most of this money comes, 
however, foam French and Japa- 
nese banks, which may have to be 
scaled back under French Treasury 
rules. Interest from banks in other 
countries was more moderate, al- 
though there is dema nd for the 
transaction, especially from US 
banks. 

Nova Scotia Resources has 
launched a $125m Euronote facility 
through CIBC. The borrower is foe 
mining company belonging to the 
provincial government which is 
guaranteeing the deal - a rare ap- 


pearance of a Canadian province in 
tihis mar ket. 

The facility is accompanied by a 
$60m underwritten facility on 
which sales of notes will cany a 
maximum margin of ft per cent 
The basic facility fee is 8 basis 
points although the entire under- 
written portion can be held in re- 
serve for a lower fee of 4 points. 

Hospital Corporation of America 
has launched a S200m Eurocom- 
mercial paper programme with 
Chase Manhattan, Salomon Broth- 
ers and Swiss Bank Corporation as 
d ealer s. Morgan Guaranty and 
CSFB have been appointed dealers 
in a 1150m commercial paper pro- 
gramme for Carrefour. the French 
retailer, which launched a £150m 
loan facility through CSFB -earlier 
this month. 


Texaco and Shell Oil 
quarterly earnings 
hit by falling prices 


BY OUfl NEW YORK STAFF 

TEXACO, the US oil group, and 
Shell Oil, the American subsidiary 
of Europe's Royal Dutch/Shell, both 
recorded significant second-quarter 
earnings reverses, reflecting foe 
slump in crude oil prices. 

Net income at Texaco amounted 
to S185ra, or 77 cents a share, down 
from 3305m, or SL28 a share, in the 
same period last year. Revenues 
tumbled from S11.7bn to S7.9bn_ 

In foe first six months of foe 
year, Texaco earned $513m, or S2.14 
a share, compared with $625 m. or 
$2.56 a share in 1985, as sales fell to 
$17fibn bom S23.7bn. 

Mr John McKinley, chairman, 
said that the increase in the group's 
returns from its refining, marketing 
and supply activities “was not sub- 
stantial enough to compensate for 
the depressed worldwide producing 
results." 

At Shell, net income fell to $2 19m 


from 3337m, while revenues de- 
clined to S4.16bn from S5.10bn in 
the second quarter. For the first six 
months of the year, earnings 
dropped to S495m from 3633m, 
while sales slid to $8-33bn from 
S9.85bn. 

Mr John Bookout, chairman, said 
that the current volatility of crude 
oil and product prices made the 
near- term earnings outlook uncer- 
tain but that oil and gas exploration 
and production profits were likely 
to remain at depressed levels. 

• Pennzoil, the Texas oil group 
which is suing Texaco for Sllbn in a 
case related to Texaco's purchase of 
Getty Oil, also suffered a second- 
quarter setback. Net income fell to 
3252m, or 51 cents a share, from 
352.6m, or SI. 12 in 1985. Sales fell to 
$480m from 3565m, and for the first 
six months were down to 399 Ira 
from $1.1 bn. 


United Asian Bank to 
raise capital after loss 

BY WONG SULONG IN KUALA LUMPUR 


UNITED ASIAN Rank is to raise 
152m ringgit (358m) through a two- 
for-one rights issue to repay a loan 
of a similar amount and to restore 
its capital adequacy ratios after re- 
porting a massive after tax loss of 
nearly 90m ringgit for the year end- 
ed in December 1985. 

In the issue document. Tan Sri 
Kishu Jethanand, UAB vice chair- 
man and a leadin g shareholder, 
said the loan was owed to Bank Bu- 
mip utra and Bumiputra Merchant 
Bankers. 

UAB is proposing to issue foe 
rights at one ringgit par per share. 
The bank’s paid up capital would be 
increased to 238.7m ringgit after foe 
issue while its net tangible assets 
would increase from 17 to 72 cents 
per share. 


The 90m ringgit loss incurred by 
UAB is the biggest suffered by a 
Malaysian bank in 1985, which was 
a bad year for the banking industry 
because of foe economic recession 
and foe need to make heavy provi- 
sions for bad debts arising from 
compliance with the tough direc- 
tives on non-performing banks issu- 
ed by the central bank. 

In 1984 UAB also suffered an af- 
tertax loss of 21m ringgit 

Tan Sri Kishu said the capital 
raised from the rights issue would 
help recovery although the bank 
was still expected to incur a loss 
this year. 

All commercial banks have to 
main tain a m inimum capital ratio 
of 4 per cent of total authorised as- 
sets as defined by the central bank. 
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Newscorp Finance N.V. 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the Netherlands Antilles) 

200,000 Exchangeable Guaranteed Redeemable Preference Shares 
Available in the form of International Depositary Receipts 
Jointly and severally guaranteed on a subordinated basis by 

News International pic 

( Incorporated with limited liability in England) 
and 

The News Corporation Limited 

(Incorporated with limited liability in the State of South A ustrulia) 

Exchangeable for B Ordinary (Limited Voting) Shares of 

Reuters Holdings PLC 

( incorporated with limited liability in England) 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 


Deutsche Bank Capital Markets Limited 
Banque Nationale de Paris 
Citicorp Investment Bank Limited 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 
Nomura International Limited 


Swiss Bank Corporation Internationa] Limited 

Cazenove & Co. 
EBC Amro Bank Limited 
Morgan Stanley International 
Union Bank of Switzerland (Securities) Limited 


Alien & Co. Banc? Commerciale Italians Banca del Gottardo 

Banca Naziooalr del Lavoro 


Bank M«s & Hope NV 
Banque Scandinave en Suisse 
CIBC Clarlden Bank 

Liarfnd 

CrediteJOStalt-Banfcverein 


Banca Narionale deH’ Agricolt nra 
Banca della Svizzera I ta liana Bank Leu mi le Israel (Switzerland) AG 

Bank J. Vontobel & Co. AG Banque Generate du Luxembourg S. A. Banque Indosacz 


Baring Brothers & Co.. 

I.miid 

Commerzbank 

jUlknuwilxkafi 

Darier & Cie 


Bayerische Landes bank 
CtrmrMral* 


Berliner Bank Carolina Bank 

AfcltrBBtullKban UhHH 

Compagnie de Banque el d'lnvestissements, CBI Credit Commercial de France 

Generate Bank 


Dresdner Bank Finler Bank 

AMn«|fHflwluin Zarkh 

Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichiscfaen Sparkassen Handels Bank N W (Overseas! Ltd 

Hoare Govett Kidder, Peabody International K rediet bank N.V. 

LJaliJrd Lialird 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.j Lazard Freres el Cie Leu Securities Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 

Samuel Montagu & Co. The Nikko Securities Co., rEurope) Ltd. 

Laauird 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons Salomon Brothers International Sanwa International 

Llaiil*d LioIM UmilvtJ 

Shearson Lehman Brothers International Soci etc Generate Soditic Jersey Sumitomo Finance International 

LWKli 

Xokai International M. M. Warhurg-Brinckmann Wfrtz & Co. Westdeulsche Landes bank 

linrilrd bifNMrili 

YVestpac Banking Corporation Wood Mackenzie & Co. Yamaichi International (Europe) 


Genossenschaftliche ZentraJbank AG 

VVaaii 


Mitsui Finance International 

Lliallre 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N.V. 


Pictet International Ltd 
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I RJR Nabisco 


RJR Nabisco, Inc. 


Dual Coupon Dual Currency Bonds Due 2001 
U.S. $120,000,000 


Interest Payable in SFr. at 5%% 
on the Issue Amount of SFr. 200,000,000 until 1998 
and at 10% thereafter on U.S. $ 120,000,000 until 2001 


Swiss Bank Corporation Credit Suisse Union Bank of Switzerland 

Swiss Volksbank Bank Leu Ltd A. Sarasin & Cie 

Private Bank and Dust Company 

Banca del Gottardo Banca della Svizzera Haliana 

Banque Bruxeltes Lambert (Suisse) SA HandelsBankN.W. 

The Royal Bank of Canada (Suisse) United Overseas Bank 

New Issue This announcement spears as a matter of record only June 1986 
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IIS MONEY AND CREDIT 


Volcker warns but short-term view prevails 


A SIZEABLE crowd of bond 
market analysts and economists 
staffed themselves like sardines 
Into a muggy room in Wash- 
ington last week to listen to 
what Hr Paul Volcker, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve 
Board, had to say about the 
economy ami monetary policy. 
But the market meandered on 
as though it had not heard a 
word. 

Prices over the week slipped 
back for five straight days in 
succession, pushing the yield 
on the 30-year Treasury long 
bond from 7.18 per cent at the 
beginning of the week to 7.42 
per cent at the end, its highest 
point for a month. Short-term 
rates moved up more slowly, 
but they rose steadily nonethe- 
less leaving the three-month 
Treasury bill rate standing at 
5.81 per cent by Friday against 
5.71 per cent at the end of the 
previous week. . . . „ 

Yet there was nothing in Mr 
Vdcker's testimony to indicate 
that the Fed bad any plans to 
reverse its present accommoda- 
tive monetary policy, nor that 
the central bank held any great 
fears that the economy would 
suddenly surge ahead and 
impose fresh strains on the 
fwqiyHai market*. Indeed, the 


UK GILTS 

The Bank 

ALL EYES may have been on 
Mr Paul Volcker, chairman of 
the US Federal Reserve Board, 
at the stan of last week, yet 
it was the UK gilts market that 
made the running. Mr Volcker 1 a 
testimony to the Senate bank- 
ing committee prompted some 
analysts to warn that gilt yields 
would move swiftly back into 
double figures. In the event, 
there was enough room for 
interpretation to bring the FT 
Actuaries 25-year high coupon 
yield down to 9.52 per cent and 
narrow the spread over the US 
long bond by 80 to 210 basis 
points. 

On Friday the Bank of 
Kn gianfl demonstrated that Mr 
Volcker is not the only central 
banker who knows how to 
frame a good riddle. The Bank 
offered its own enigma with the 
issue of £400m of index-linked 
stock to meet demand from a 
specific investor. 

It is most irregular for the 
Bank to provide explanations 
of why it is issuing a particular 
stock. While the explanation 
itself was clear enough, the fact 
of its provision was enough to 
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t p a in drift of the chairman's 
evidence pointed in the other 
direction. 

He spent a long time explain- 
ing that the economy was under 
dire threat of being derailed by 
the refusal of foreigners to 
stimulate demand in their own 
markets and thereby help US 
exports. He hinted that the Fed 
was sufficiently nervous about 
the weak links in the American 
financial structure — the energy 


and farming sectors and the 
hard-pressed banks which serve 

thpm — to want tO maintain 

downward pressure on interest 
rates. He gave the impression 
that the central bank felt that 
there would be no compelling 
necessity for some time to raise 
rates either to defend the dol- 
lar or to protect against renewed 
inflation. 

But while all these comments 
tended to point in the direction 


of lower rates over the longer 
term, the market was busy re- 
sponding to shorter-term con- 
siderations. The first of these 
was the Treasury refunding pro- 
gramme. After doubts whether 
the refunding , could take -place 
at all because of procedural 
wrangles in the Senate, a 
Government official said on Tues- 
day that the department would 
be able to start the three-day 
auctions on August 5, adding 
that details would be gives nest 
week. 

Estimates are that the 
Treasury will be calling for be- 
tween $28bn and $30bn — 
enough to give the market 
jitters at the moment, 
especially with fears that toe 
Japanese may be less willing 
participants than in the past 

The second factor was a sud- 
den. and unexpected reversal in 
the direction of the economic 
statistics published during the 
week. For some time most of 
the figures have pointed to a 
continuing sluggishness in toe 
economy. But the statistics on 
durable goods orders in June 
showed that they advanced by a 
solid 2J. per cent in June, fol- 
lowing a down ward revised LI 
per cent decline in May. 


provides an index-linked enigma 

perplex many in the gilts been reassuring its employees cent Treasury 2007 still on the! 
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Investors have already -taken 
out £100m of 2i per cent Trea- 
sury Index-linked 2016 so far 
tlds year, and the new £400m 
tranche is a sizeable chunk for 
the £ 10 bn index-linked sector. 
It will be issued by tender, dos- 
ing date July 30, with £40 paid 
Immediately and the remainder 
due on September 8. No mini- 
main tender price is set. The 
fully-paid 2016 index-linked 
stock closed on Friday at 96f, 
yielding 3.41 per cent real at 5 
per cent inflation. 

The Bank's statement imme- 
diately started the market 
guessing which luge pension 
fund ifiHitinnJmkiRii liabili- 
ties it wishes to match SO years 
hence. 

It will not have escaped the 
observer that British Gas has, 
during its yean as a state cor- 
poration with the Government 
standing behind it, been in the 
habit of increasing its pension 
payments in line with the cost 
of living. In its preparations for 
flotation in the second half of 
November, the corporation has 


been reassuring its employees 
that existing pension practices 
will be continued. 

While it stressed to employees 
that index-linking of pension 
p a y ments has not been and will 
not be a hard and fast guaran- 
tee, British Gas la incorporating 
•rating practices into the pen- 
sion scheme rules, tons forma- 
lising tiie custom of cost of liv- 
ing increases. 

The 2016 stock is not tile very 
longest index-linked gilt avail- 
able — that distinction belongs 
to 1L U par cent 2020. Even 
with the 2020, however, a 
woman retiring at the usual age 
of 60 has only to live to 94 to 
throw her pension scheme’s 
asset mix out of kilter. Ren si on 
fund managers may soon be 
hanging- on toe Bank of 
England's door for a longer 
stock. 

The Bank’s purpose in 
grpiaining the new issue was at 
least partially fulfilled, for the 
*Tinnnnr«>TTw>TTt of the tranche 
caused only a mild setback to 
the rest iff the market. Had the 
authorities simply tossed out 
another £400xn of stock, with 
probably all £800m of 8} per 
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Farm Credit Corporation 

(An agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada) 




Sodete du credit agricole 

(Mandatafre de Sa Majesty da chef du Canada) 
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Morgan Guaranty Ltd 


Goldman Sachs International Corp. 

Swiss Bank Corporation International Limited 


Morgan Stanley International 
Wood Gundy Inc. 


Bank of Tokyo InternationalLimited 
Commerzbank Aktiengesellschaft 
Credit Commercial de France 
McLeod Young Weir International Limited 


Orion Royal Bank Limited 


Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. 

County Bank Limited 
Dominion SECURiTiEsPimELD Limited 
Nomura InternationalLimited 
Toronto Dominion InternationalLimited 


Yasuda Trust Europe Limited 
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In tiie wake of these figures, 
the Commerce Departments 
estimates of weak Gross Nat- 
ional Product growth in the 
second quarter of 1.1 per cent 
was virtually ignored as traders 
looked to the upward first 
quarter revision — restated at 
3.8 per cent against the 
original 2 J& per cent estimate — 
and the revised estimate of 
stronger 1885 growth to 2.7 per 
cent from 22 per cent These 
unexpected upward revisions 
threw the market off balance. 

"The prevailing market view 
seemed to be that hints of 
stranger real GNP from the 
sluggish second quarter pace 
would tend to forestall Federal 
Reserve consideration of a 
further discount rate cut" said 
Mr David Jones of Aubrey 
Lanston, In his weekly com- 
mentary. 

Mr Jones went on to stress 
the diverging pulls of short- 
tens and long-term consider- 
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atoms at present. His view is 
that the Fed will want to hold 
a stable policy stance until it 
becomes apparent whether 
third-quarter economic growth 
is accelerating in response to 
its "persistently accommodative 
stance and pronounced declines 
in interest rates.” He empha- 
sised that the GNP figures 
showed a healthy 3.4 per emit 
increase is real final sales last 
week, a point that has been 
picked up by many analysts 
who believe that an expansion 
Is now finally getting tinder 
way. 


There are plenty of analysts 
at present, however, who are 
willing to take exactly tiie 
opposite position, arguing that 
the economy is drifting into the 
doldrums in the second half of 
the year. Forecasts of 
virtually aero growth 
bard to come by on wall Street 
these days, and some econo- 
mists expect that this week’s 
unemployment figures vb 
underscore tiie deceleration of 
the economy. 

lake Mr Volcker, many of 
these specialists believe that 
the huge US trade deficit, over 


which the Fed has very little 
influence, may stay stubbornly 
high and exerdse a continued 
depressant effect on gnwto. 
That could well, of course, 
spell more gains for the bohd 
market if pressure from the US 
fi nally brings about further CO*, 
ordinatod interest rate cuts to 
other countries. Yet the 
earnestness of Mr Volckort 
remarks last week indicated the 
difficulties be at least experts 
in keeping the US and its allies 
in steji 

Terry Do&wor& 
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cent Treasury 2007 still on their 
hands and standing f of a point 
expensive to the market, the 
inference might have been that 
a quiet note of desperation was 
cr eep ing into their funding 
programme. 

The explanation that a single 
investor wanted a substantial 
portion of the new stock, and 
the fact that the sect id pay- 
ment is spread all toe way into 
September, served to suppress 
that anxiety, although there are 
still a number of analysts in the 
City worried over the likely 
level of funding in the rest of 
the year. 

This week the market reverts 
to contemplating the more 
usual puzzle of whether the 
Japanese and American buying 
that sustained last week’s rally 
will persist, and of whether toe 
pause in economic growth 
shows any signs of ending. 

The Confederation of British 
Industry’s quarterly industrial 
trends survey on Tuesday, the 
only major UK economic 
statistic of toe week, may offer 
some clues on this point. ’ 

George Graham 
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INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS AND COMPANIES 


Return to 
profit at 
Texas 
Instruments 

By Louisa Kehoe En San Francisco 

TEXAS Instruments, the largest 
US semiconductor manufacturer 
returned to modest profit' 
ability in the second quarter for 
the first time since the first 
quarter of 1985. Second quarter 
net income was $12.3m. or 35 
cents per share, compared to 
a loss of $3.9m (16 cents a 
share) in the same quarter last 
year. Sales were flat at $1.24bn. 

For the first six months TI 
reported a net loss of $11.5in. 
which included, a charge of 
S10.8m for the redemption Of 
debentures in the first quarter. 
Sales were down slightly at 
$239bn compared to $2.52bn in 
first half of 1985. 

TI said that its semiconductor 
business operated at a small 
loss in the second quarter but 
that the financial performance 
of this sector has improved over 
the same period a year ago and 
the first three months of 1986. 
Orders from US industry 
increased, in the second quarter 
but distributor orders declined, i 
the company said. ! 

In its data systems business, I 
TI turned a profit 


Sydney Futures 
fees revised 

SYDNEY Futures Exchange, 
which has recently been turn- 
ing over record volumes, is to 
simplify and cut sharply its 
clearing and exchange fees 
from August 1, Alexander 
NicoII reports. 

The total cost of a round turn 
—purchase and sale — will fall 
from AS4.30 to AS2.50 
(US$1.50) though concessional 
rates for same-day round turns 
have been withdrawn. Locals — 
individuals who trade for their 
own account, mostly by matring 
da? trades — will instead receive 
rebates. 

Mr Les Hosking, SFE chief 
executive, said the exchange 
has begun a comprehensive 
review of its clearing arrange- ; 
meats. ** The clearing fee reduc- 
tions are an interim measure 
to bring the charges closer in 
line with those on other 
exchanges while thU review is 
conducted.” 

The SFE and the London 
International Financial Futures 
Exchange (Lfffe) plan a link 
under which US Treasury bond 
aod Eurodollar deposit futures 
traded on both exchanges will 
be interchangeable. 


CORPORATE FINANCE 


Standard Oil faces up to reality 


M WE WANTED to reflect the 
change in our strategy in our 
balance-sheet and show our 
investors what wc are made of," 
says Mr John Browne, the young 
financial specialist from British 
Petroleum, who is settling down 
to a new career in Cleveland, 
Ohio, as chief financial officer 
of Standard Oil, BPs 55 per 
cent-owned US subsidiary. 

Standard Oil's new manage- 
ment team has been in place 
less than four months but is 
already beginning to show its 
mettle. Last week the company 
announced ?l.43bn of pre-tax 
charges, of which $61 Om was 
related to the write-down of oil 
and gas exploration leases and 
two producing properties. 
Another $460m was set aside 
to cover the losses on the sale 
of a motley collection of non- 
petroleum assets and tbe 
group's coal business was 
written down by $270m. 

The special charges — coming 
less than eight months after 
the previous management team 
had announced $lA6bn of write- 
offs — were dismissed by some 
analysts as peculiar to the 
problems of Standard Oil They 
argue that the company had 
become bloated from the profits 
of its huge Alaskan oil reserves 
and needed to be slimmed 
down. 

However, several US oil 
majors are nervously aware that 


Standard's new management- 
very much the newcomers on 
the block— has highlighted the 
painful fact that the value of 
most US oil companies’ pro- 
perties are probably worth 
several billion dollars less than 
they were 12 months ago. To 
date. Standard Oil is the only 
major company to have publicly 
acknowledged this fact. 

It argues that at $l5-a-barrel 
the average oil explorer cannot 
make money looking for oil in 
the lower 48 states of tbe US. 

Consequently, it is abandoning 
lfim acres, or about half of its 
total exploration acreage. It is 
also severely curtailing its ex- 
ploration activity in the frontier 
areas of Alaska where the ex- 
perts say that the giant oil 
fields of tomorrow are waiting 
to be found. 

Standard’s new team is more 
pessimistic than most on tbe 
outlook for oil prices and is 
talking about prices averaging 
$15 a barrel over the next three 
to five years. Since the com- 
pany has 2.6bn barrels in oil 
reserves— far more than most 
other US oil companies — it can 
afford to be bearish about oil 
prices, and still stands to profit 
handsomely if it is proved 
wrong. 

However, a number oF ana- 
lysts believe that other US oil 
majors will have to follow 
Standard Oil’s example. Stand- 


ard & Poor’s (S & P), the US 
credit rating agency which left 
Standard's credit rating un- 
changed after the latest write- 
offs, said that Standard's move 
confirmed that economic drill- 
ing opportunities in the US 
have been substantially re- 
duced. This is an industry 
dilemma that most oil com- 
panies have yet to address," 
said S & P. 

In addition to the write-offs 
on its oil and gas operations. 
Standard is slimming its 
sprawling coal operations which 
holds over 1.3bn tons of coal. 
The previous management's 
plan was to put increasing 
reliance on coal as the Alaskan 
oil ran out. Standard Oil is 
reversing this policy. “Our 
strategy is to harvest the 
business, run it for cash and 
maybe one day exit the 
business," says John Browne. 

Standard has already an- 
nounced that a substantial part 
of its industrial operations are 
up for sale, and Wall Street 
analysis suggest that it may 
dispose of its interests in its 
two smaller copper mines in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Tbe 
group is retaining a handful of 
industrial interests which have 
good growth opportunities such 
as its acrylonitrile operations, 
used in the plastics and fibres 
business, and its QIT titanium 
dioxide business, which is the 


biggest of its kind in the world. 

The final element in the new 
Standard Oil is its Bingham 
Canyon copper mine, whosp 
fortunes have been transformed 
as a result of a labour settle- 
ment earlier this month. The 
croup's management is con- 
fident that it now has the sort 
of cost structure in place which 
will justify modernisation of 
America's biggest copper mine. 
Production costs have been 
lowered to 35 cents a pound 
which should ensure that it 
will make a comfortable return 
even at today's iow copper 
prices. 

The net result of last week's 
write-offs is that “we have high- 
graded the equity in our 
balance sheet." says John 
Browne, who has produced the 
first public figures of the net 
asset position of the various 
segments of the business. The 
exploration and production 
operations are now on the 
balance sheet at $7.4bn. refining 
and marketing is worth another 
$1.9bn. the coal business is 
valued at S0-2bn, metals mining 
at $0.9bn, and the chemicals 
and Industrial products opera- 
tions at Sl.Obn. 

“Our balance sheet does now 
represent something meaning- 
ful rather than hiding away 
bad news,” says Mr Browne. 

William Hall 


Freeport agrees to buy 
Petro-Lewis for $440m 


Arabs propose takeover 
of French shipbuilder 


| BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

PETRO-LEWIS, THE struggling 
Denver-based oil and gas group 
which warned earlier this year 
that it might have to seek liqui- 
dation or bankruptcy reorgani- 
sation, is to be bought in a 
complex $440ra cash deal by a 
group headed by Freeport- 
McMoRan, the US natural 
resources concern. 

Freeport has signed a letter 
of intent covering the acquisi- 
tion of Petro-Lewis and 
American Royalty Trust, a 
limited partnership in which the 
Denver company has a 23 per 
cent stake. 

The newly-formed acquiring 
group consists of Freeport, 
another investor designated by 
Freeport, and a new entity 
owned by Petro-Lewis’ employ- 
ees and management that would 
own 18 per cent of the acquired 
companies. 

Apart from the cash consid- 


eration, the buyers will also 
refinance S275m of Petro-Lewis 
and American Royalty’s debt. 
Total financing required will 
thus be abuot $750m, of which 
Freeport said it is prepared to 
commit $150m initially. The 
remainder is likely to be raised 
for Freeport by Kidder Peabody. 

Petro-Lewis expanded fast in 
the early 1980s by borrowing 
heavily to finance the purchase 
of oil and gas assets which 
were then sold to wealthy indi- 
viduals as limited partnerships. 
However failing energy prices 
have stemmed the cashflow from 
the properties and reduced 
Petro-Lewis' ability to pay the 
banks. 

The rapid fail in oil prices 
this year has forced the com- 
pany to omit preferred dividend 
payments due this year, and in 
May it took a $3 32m third- 
quarter writedown on oil and 
gas properties. 


| BY PAUL BETTS IN PARIS 

A GROUP of Arab investors has 
shown interest in squiring a 
Urge part of the assets of 
Normed, the bankrupt French 
shipbuilding group. The com- 
pany was recently forced to file 
for bankruptcy after the French 
right-wing government decided 
to cut bade subsidies to ship- 
yards. 

Normed owns three shipyards 
including La Ciotat and La 
Seyne on the Mediterranean and 
Dunkirk in the north. In all, 
the company employs 6,800 
workers. 

Intra Invest, a Lebanese- 
based financial group headed by 
Mr Roger Tamraz, is interested 
in La Ciotat, while an undis- 
closed group of Arab and 
Belgian investors is interested 
in tbe Dunkirk yard. 

The pro-Communist CGT 
union has revealed a takeover 


proposal by Intra Invest for La 
Ciotat and the union says it is 
prepared to negotiate with the 
Arab group. The unnamed 
group of Arab and Belgian 
investors interest in the Dun- 
kirk yard was disclosed by Mr 
Claude Prouvoyeur, the right- 
wing senator and mayor of the 
city. 

However, the French 
Government, which has 
announced tbe programme of 
incentives to help workers made 
redundant by the eventual 
closure of tbe Normed yards, 
has so far adopted an extremely 
cautious attitude towards tbe 
proposals. 

Moreover, there are also 
reports that Alsthom, the 
French engineering and ship- 
building group owned by the 
Compagnie Generale d’EIec- 
tricite (CGE) group, is studying 
a plan for La Ciotat. 


Brierley wins 16% stake in NZI 


BY DAI HAYWARD IN WELLINI 

BRIERLEY INVESTMENTS, tbe 
New Zealand- based bolding compa- 
ny of Mr Ron Brierley's internation- 
al investment group, has bought a 
1S.7 per cent stake in NZI. the in- 
surance and fi nancial services 
group, for NZS144m (US$76m). 

The move was interpreted as a 
defensive one that will help protect 
NZI from possible unwelcome take- 
over bids. Brierley has given an un- 
dertaking that it will not acquire 


more than 20 per cent of NZI. 

There have been rumours recent- 
ly that a bid for Brierley might be 
in the offing. Last Wednesday the 
share price jumped by 11 cents to 
NZ$200. 

This was the price at which Brier- 
ley bought its 72m shares. Just 
more than half of this figure was 
bought from Fletcher Challenge, 
the forest products and manufactur- 
ing group, and the remainder in tbe 


market. 

NZI is New Zealand's fourth larg- 
est company by market capitalisa- 
tion. with a market value of 
NZ$1. Ibn. It has assets of about 
NZ$5.7bn and reported annual net 
profits of NZ5852ni for the last fi- 
nancial year. It has also recently 
announced that u would apply for a 
full banking licence once the coun- 
try's new banking legislation comes 
into force later this year. 
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UK COMPANY NEWS 


F & H valued at £12.6m 
through USM placing 


BY RICHARD TOMKINS 

F & IK Group, the supplier of 
industrial control systems being 
floated on the USM, comes to 
the market today with an offer 
for sale which will value it at 
£L2.6m. 

The issue Is the first to be 
sponsored by the stockbrokiog 
firm Scott Goff Layton, since it 
took its new title of Smith New 
Court Agency and linked with 
N. M. Rothschild, the merchant 
bank, and Smith Brothers, the 
stockjobbers. 

Smith New Court Agency is 
offering S-6m shares — eome 
38 per cent of the equity — at 
134p each. Host of the proceeds 
win be used to buy oat the 
company from one of its 
founders, Mr Dennis Fine, and 
his family. 

F & H started business as an 
electrical contractor Is 1987, 
but in the early 1970s began 
developing control systems for 
industrial plant Its systems 
are now mainly based on micro- 
processor technology and are 
used in a variety of industrial 
and commercial applications, 
although the car Industry 
accounts for 60 to 70 per cent 
of turnover. 

The company operates in a 
highly fragmented . industry 


with about 180 other small busi- 
nesses and claims a market 
share of around 3 per cent It 
says its closest competitors are 
Switchgear & Instrumentation, 
a subsidiary of N. G_. Bailey, and 
Servelec and Deeside Automa- 
tion. 

The prospectus shows pre-tax 
profits rising from £120,000 in 
1982 to £l-8m in the year to 
last April, on turnover up from 
£L.9m to £8m. Progress has not 
always been steady but the 
company says its sales side has 
been strengthened and con- 
tracts are now flowing more 
smoothly. 

There is no profits forecast 
for the current year so F & H is 
coming to the USM on an 
historic mulitple of 11.1. It 
offers a notional gross dividend 
yield of 5 per cent 

The flotation coinrides with 
an announcement by F & H that 
it has been awarded a £2m con- 
tract for the installation of 
control systems in London 
Heathrow airport’s Terminal 3 
baggage handling facility. It 
has already supplied a similar 
system for Terminal 4. 

• comment 

F & ITs prospectus is properly 


frank about the reasons for this 
flotation; had it sot been for 
the need to finance the buy-out, 
the company would presumably 
have been quite happy to carry 
on its business in private like 
most of its competitors. Now 
exposed to the full glaze of an 
offer for sale, some points of 
concern emerge: the sales effort 
and management controls do 
not appear to have been strong 
in the past, the extent of the 
dependence on General Motors 
is discomforting, and the warn- 
ing over the sustainability of 
profits growth reinforces 
worries about the flow of big 
contracts. With profits of 
in sight for the current 
year, however, the lowly pros- 
pective p/e ratio of 8J3 takes 
all these into account The 
big question Is whether it will 
overcome the worst criticism of 
all: that the company is just 
plain unexciting. The answer 
might well have been no were 
it not for one nagging doubt. 
The last thing Smith New 
Court Agency wants for its 
debut on the new issues scene 
is a flop, and it has powerful 
allies to ensure that it does not 
get one. 


Berisfords sees 
£900,000 
for 1986/87 

The directors of Berisfords 
Group have confirmed that 
after the setback of the year 
ended March 31 1988, the 
current term would produce a 
pre-tax profit of some £900,000, 
and the dividend would be 
increased to &5p net 
In their successful fight 
against the bid from Allied 
Textile Companies the directors 
forecast profits of not less than 
£125,000 compared with 
£729/100 the year before. In 
the event the profit mm* to 
£133,000, earnings were 2.4p 
(9.9p) and -the dividend i9 the 
forecast unchanged 5-ZSp. the 
final being maintained at 3.73p. 

The g^oup manufactures 
ribbons, labels, trimmings, em- 
broidery and lampshades. 


FT Share Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share Informa- 
tion Services: 

Bredero Properties (Section: 
Property) 

British Island Airways (In- 
dustrials) 

Deabtroai Inti (Electricals) 


Omnitech fen* market this 
week at 33p per share 


BY RICHARD TOMKINS 

OMNITECH, the start-up ven- 
ture which claims to have a 
revolutionary packaging 

machine, will be priced at S3p 
a share when it comes to the 
USM through a placing of 3m 
shares this week, giving it a 
market capitalisation of £SJ9m. 

The packaging machine, called 
Omnitrac, has been researched 
and developed by Omnitech’s 
manag in g director, Mr Michaal 
Barker. It Is aimed mainly at 
the food industry and the com- 
pany believes it . offers signi- 
ficant efficiency benefits over 
conventional models. 

Omnitrac has now been de- 
veloped to prototype stage and 
is about to be tested in a work- 
ing environment The flotation 
of 17 per cent of the equity will 
raise £880,000 net which will be 
used to fund the machine's mar- 
keting and promotion. 

The issue will also enable 
Omnitech's rfriaP backer, 
Gresham House Investment 
Trust Management, to write - tip 
the value of its £500,000 invest- 
ment . in Omnitech. The - com- 
bined value of the stakes held 
by Gresham House and its 


Welsh TnHiittria i Investment 
Trust will be worth nearly £3m 
at the placing price. 

Joint sponsors for the placing 
are licenced dealers Security 
Exchange, a Gresham House 
subsidiary, and brokers Greig 
Middleton. 

The prospectus says Omnitech 
has readied agreements under 
which distributors have under- 
taken to find orders for at least 
20 machines in the first year, 
half of them in the UK and 
half in the Americas. 

However, it also warns that 
all start-up ventures involve 
high risk and there can be no 
guarantee that sales will be 

forthcoming. 


Unlgroup 
expands 
to £0.56m 
for year 


Unlgroup, a holing 

involved mainly in rfo ^ 

manufacturing, announced pre- 
tax profits of £562,000 for the 
year to April 30 1988 against 
£21,000 for the 10-month period 
to April 1985. The directors 
were confidant that significant 
progress would continue to be 
made in all trading divisions. 

Turnover for the year 
amounted to £8.i9m (£2J6m). 

They have proposed a single 
final dividend of Lip (0.2p for 
10 months) to be paid out of 
significantly higher p-arr^Tiga Q f 
7J3p (0J24p) per 15p share. 

Following the group expan- 
sion, and move to head offices, 
at WItham, Essex, Mr Ivor 



Goodman has been appointed 

chairman, and Mr Maurice 
Miner, the former chairman, 
wfll continue as a non-execu- 
tive director. 

After tax, up f r om £5,000 to 
£132,000, and minorities un- 
changed at £2,000, attributable 
profits came out at £450.000 

(£14.000). There was an extra- 
ordinary debit of £388,000 
(£112,000) relating mainly to 
tiie closure of the aerosol 
division. 


Black Arrow up 
23% to £1.62m 


Black Arrow Group produced 
subs tantially higher results in 
tile year ended March 81 1988. 
Profits were ahead 23 per cent, 
earnings pe rshare 31 per cent, 
and dividends 19 per cent 
Turnover rose 37 per cent, 
ftom £9Jl6m to SVLSSm, and 
the pretax profit moved up 
from £ 1.32m to £ U I 2m . Warn- 
ings were 15Alp (lLTOp) and 
the final dividend is !L25p to 
make a set total of 5p (4 Jtp). 

During the year the electrical 
wholesaling operation was dis- 
continued, and the company was 
now concentrating efforts in 
office furniture distribution, 
office contracting and leasing. 

7>arfng and -instalment 
finance accounted for £L57m 
(£L29m) of turnover, office 
distribution and partitioning for 
£10m (£&92m), electrical appli- 
ance distribution and other acti- 
vities for £959,000 (£944,000). 
Tax charge was £808,000 


(£540,000). and goodwill written 
off was £881,000, relating to 
acquisitions shortly before 
the year-end. 

Results of the subsidiary 
Associated Furniture Holdings, 
control of which was purchased 
in January, were also disclosed. 
They showed turnover from 
the nuzrafscttzre and -sale of 
office furniture and equipment 
q pmp to £L42m (£183,000) and 
the loss before tax to £367,000 
(£106,000). . t 

There were exceptional 
charges of £311,000. which 
brought the retained loss up 
to £675.000. In the charges was 
£205,000 relating to the pur- 
chase of rights to manufacture 
and sell a range of furniture. _ 

This item will carry a quali- 
fication to the auditors report, 
as will the going concern con- 
cept being dependent upon the 
continuing support of the hold- 
ing company. 


Sommervifle well ahead 
despite second half fall 


WHHam SonxmerviHe & Son, 
Midlothian-based paper maker, 
achieved record turnover and 
profits in the year ended May 
31 1968. With second-half pre- 
tax profits amounting to 
£204,000 against £252,000, the 


be said that thing 15 had almost 
all gone the company's way. 
However, he hoped that the 
profits had been invested wise- 
ly, and the directors saw the 
coming year as one of consoli- 
dating Somme rvflle's markets, 


fall year result came out at production processes and finan- 


£170,800 ahead at £528,922. 

Mr Gordon Wallace, manag- 
ing director, said It was the 
first time in many years the 
company had managed to put 

together two good half years, 

although tiie secon d half was 

not as profitable as the first 

because of much increased de- 

predation due to high capital 
expenditure. 

The directors have proposed 
an increased 8p (6.45p) final, 
to bring tiie for year 
to fip (7p). Earnings are Shown 
well ahead at 47.G2p (33J2fip). 

Looking ahead, Mr Wallace 
said it would not be easy to 

repeat the success of the year 

under review, where it could 


Aika Inv. ahead 

A successful year at AHsa 
Investment Trust saw earnings 
double to 5ul7p and the net asset 
value surge ahead to 142.9P, 
from 115.6p, by May 31 1986. 

On July 18, the 'value was up 
to 143J?p. 

The directors raised the divi- 
dend from L8p to i5p, with a 
final of 1.5p. 
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Plessey not buying Ferranti 


rial resources. 

While its market seemed set 

fair at present; he warned that 

the paper trade was notoriously 
cyclical, and it was by no means 
impossible that in six months 

time they would be wondering 

from where the next order was 

wiminy . 

Tn common with the rest of 

the fine printing and writing 

industry in the UK, demand 
for Sommervflle’s products bad 
been strong over the year. 
Turnover improved by 10 per 
cent to £7 .87m (£&59m). 

The company was able to 
maintain marg in* despite pulp 

costs increasing in the second 

half. 

Tax for the year rose from 
£243432 to £225,448. 


Financial Times Monday July 28 1088 


PENDING DIVIDENDS _ 

Date, 

meats except wharette j* MmS 

thus*) have been officially notified* otrmm w 

STJ* necessarily Ke f A* — * “ “* •+—■***, 

« < g flno uncement last year*” 
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AMEC ~~...~Aog m 
Ault and _ 

Wlbaro-.-Aua 23 

BC1 fW » 

■BP .... .....Aug 28 

Babcock Inti... Aug 28 
•Barclay* 

Bank.. .Aug 7 
British „ _ 

AOfolpow — Ann 30 
•Commsrclal 

Uiuon~AUff 13 

Da Bears Auq 20 

-Daa Corpn -July 29 

-OKM -Aug S 

5fngfnl 

Accident — Aufl 14 
■Glynwad Aug 5 

Gold PMd* „ 

8A...Au« 20 

Hawley Aug 2* 

Hickson loti.. .Aug 19 
•HK Sbnnohni 

Bank.. .Aug 25 
Horizon ^ 

Tavst—ABQ 22 

Ladbroks -*ug 29 

•Usier Jun«30 

McAlpino 

tA.)_Aufl 20 

Martay Aug 27 

•Mweanttta , , _ 

Houaa.. July 30 

■Midland 

Bank July 31 

•NatWMt 

Book.. July 23 
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Flessey yesterday denied 
press rumours that it was buy- 
ing shares in fellow electronics 
company Ferranti. 

"There is no truth, in the 
speculation that we are attempt- 
ing to buy shares is Ferranti 
or engage in poison pm activi- 

ties,” the company said In ah 
official statement. 

There had been speculation 

that Plessey might be prepar- 


ing a bid for Ferranti as a 
u poison pin ” tactic designed 
to protect it from a renewed 
bid by GEC. 

The Monopolies Commission 
recently handed the Govern- 
ment its report on the £L2bn 
GEC hid far Ptessey,.whicfa was 

refereed for investigation last 

January. However, the Depart- 
ment of Trade’s decision an the 
bid may not be known for 
several weeks. 


BOARD MEETINGS 


Tha following companies have notified 
dang of board moating* to tiie Stack 
Exchange. Such maatinga are usually 
held for the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official Indications are net 
available an to whether the dividends 
are Interim* or finale and the nub- 
-li vision a shown bnlow are based 
.vainly on last yaaria timetable. 

TODAY 

Jntarfen *.! — AMS Industries, Coo- 
.inanui Aaaots Trust. Thomas Jourtian, 
Rautara. 

Rnala: — HlUards, Marrydown Wine. 


Murray Smaller Markets Trust, 
Opsx. Paricfiaid, TR Truarnoa, 
Tomkins, A. J. Worrhington. 

FUTURE DATES 
I nterim *: — 

Child Health Rasoarch Inv Tat 
Macarthya Pfiarmacauticaia — 
Ranold 

UrHlovar 

Wafabor Qectre Cempoaenta .. 


Norton 
F. H. 


July 29 
July 31 
Nov 7 
Aug 12 
July 28 


Clark (Matthew) Aug 

Dslopak Foods — - Aug 

GT Japan Invoatmant Trust .. Sap 


This advertisement * * issued 4u ca m p 3a nar-tei8i Ac re q tMrc md nti of the 
Council of. The Stock Exchange. It does not con stit ute on invitation to 
oup person to subscribe for or ptrtkase any securities of Miles 33 Fie, 

Miles 33 pic 

(Reg is tere d hi England Tftk 1378988) • 

-bMettNi iH MiWN IiGmi p ffl i iffi n f-Mp-Mdi 

' to Stoek Ex<*aiige • 

Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange for the 
above-mentioned Ordinary Shares to be admitted to the Official List 
Particulars of the Ordinary Shares are available in the Statistical Services off 
Extol Statistical Services limited. Copies of the Listing Particulars dated 
35th July 1986 may be obtained from the Company Announcements Office. The 
Stock Exchange, Throgmorton Street London EC2P 2BT, for two days from the 
date of this-notice and, (hiring normal business hours on any weekday (Saturdays 
excepted), for 14 days from the date of this notice from: 

GREENE & CO. 

BHbttO House, 36/38 New Broad Street 
London EC2M 1NU 

28th July 1968 


NEW ISSUE 


Tbit announcement appears as a nutter of record orffy. 


JUNE, 1986 


U.S. $125,000,000 

Alaska Housing Finance Corporation 

Floating Rate Notes Due July 2001 


Issue Price 100.10% 


Kidder, Peabody International Limited 


IBJ International Limited 


Prudcntial-Bache Securities International 


Ba nkAm erica Capital Markets Group 
Banque Bruxelles' Lambert SA, 

Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 
Fuji International Finance Limited 
£ F Hutton & Company (London) Limited 
Mitsubishi Finance International Limited 
Orion Royal Bank Limited 
Salomon Brothers International Limited 


Bank of Tokyo International Limited 
Banque Paribas Capital Markets Limited 
First Chicago Limited 
Goldman Sachs International Corp. 
Merrill Lynch Capital Markets 
Mitsubishi Trust International Limited 
Saitama Bank (Europe) SA. 
Sumitomo Trust International Limited 


Takugin International Bank (Europe) S JL 


All of these securities having been sold, 

appears only as a matter of record. 


NEW ISSUE 


April, 1986 


U.S. $100,000,000 


Alaska Housing Finance Corporation 


8 V4% Secured Bonds, 1986 Series A 


IBJ International 

Limited 


Limited 


Bank of Tok^Jntenational Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA Banque Paribas Capital Markets 


Chemical Bank International Group 


Credit Suisse First Boston 


Kst Chicago 


Fuji Inten^oMl finance Goldman Sachs International Coip. E F Hutton & Company (London) 


Merrill Lynch Capital Markets Salomon BroAere International Sumitomo Trust Interaafonal 
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My Jn S< DrtfiJR Nabocp Ine , 

Jan Aw Jty OjJtep NY Cwpn 55 4 

F May Au NnemnfSS 

Mar Jan S DWodmell tell 51 - 
— Root in* Inc 51— 

to Ja Ap Jlypara Lee 51>i 

Mr Ja s* DeBoullB.FJSl — 

Fb My Ag No Bouihweslefn Bell 51 J 
Au No FeMwSperry Corral 5030.-J 

Mr Jn Se De'Sus Co. Ik. 51 -J 

MaJu5eDedmwiK.Slk. 

Mr Jn Sp OtjTmneco J5 

Jane MOo lOfcimStt. 91-5 — I 

Ur Je Se DeiTemxi 5b.Z5 .J 

Mr Jv Se DqTinie Inc. 51 . 

Ja Ap Jy 0cjT(^ U rS033>i — i 

Ja Ap Ju OdTramamerScaSl 

Fe My Au NojTransvrortOCorp V5_ 

Mr Jp Se DeWUSXS! j 

Aq Nr Fb jdUnkm Cardidt 51 | 

Mr Jn Sp Odlild. Tedi . 


52.45 
56.96 
5184 
SL92 

52.40 
HS3JM 

3» 
522B 
SL72 
SL4C 
5L4E 
K1JI5 
44t 
SL20 

SL6C 

20c 

56.40 
51.92 
5100 - 
5380 - 
53.04 - ! 
10 % - 
53.00 — I 
SLBS - 

3bt - 
51 bt - 


For US Steel see USX 

FbMy AgNriUSWBtlf -1 37W17.7 I K3.04) — I 53 

Mr Je Sc WVWoohinnh 53>a— J 28®9Jll S224H — 15.4 


CANADIANS 

Energy Coro . J 

. Barrkh Res. J 
Bk.Montre^n— 


F6 1*7*9 
Ja Ap Ju 
Ap Jy to 

May NoiJvBom Valley!) 

Ja Ap Jy Octerascanl 

— WflieainuaterReL 

Fe My Ac Nafan. In* 3k. 52. .--W 


p u-h; i 


. Pacific IL- 


Undated 


IFeb lAng Cansoh 4 k . 
llun lUec war Loan 34pc8- 

lApr 10ciCom.3)jK‘61Aft. 
5Anr Stw r n-as. 3oc 'bb Ah- - 

5Ja Ap 3y OCiwdsZijpp. 
lApr lQcnTms. 2tjK - 


43^ 

75.6 1 

52S 


254 

9JJ 


242 

593 

32 W 

33 

9.7! 

27lJ 

26 

9.13 

271,1 

242 

9231 


Index-Linlced 

(« 0) _ (2J 

I297JI 122 ZL2 111 4.02 

033.9) . lObijallS* 2*3 336 

1267.9) . U9>r7J 3.41 3.76 

UC8J», 103il7J 33C 3.75 

<310.71. KC’j 14.4 3.43 3*9 

I274J). 105)3128 3.42 3*1 

010.71 U2P?14 4 33* 337 

1294H. 

051-91. 

1322*1. 

l3iUI 

ftwpecsire real redemption rate on projected UiHation of HI 10 % and 
12) 5%. itu Figures in parentheses show RPi hasc month tor hrdenlnq, 
ie 8 months ptior to issue. RPI tor Nwenter 1985; 378.4 and lor Jure! 
1986; 3853. 

I NT. BANK AND O’SEAS 
GOVT STERLING ISSUES 



Do.4oetoh.a00— 4 

i Buy Mores - 

amen 5cntre Res —I 

It Gold Mines j 

Grange Eapl. 

i PaufK Hrs.. 

ICanJ . 


XT^hXl 


Fe My An 


30 £or 3C UtrlTrm Zpc 'SB 
25Jnl2SjJ Do. 2 k ' 90 
lbMar loScq Dd.Zk’% 
24 Mar 24Sepf Do ?ijpc'01 
20Nor aOMayj Po JIjkTO 
19Jaa !9jM Do.2K - 06 
20Nor 20MjJ Dc.Pypc'OO 
23FM Z3AJ Do. 2>]K'll 
lbFeO 16And Do.Z^pe'U 
2bJ*i 2b53. Do.Ztjpc'lb 
lbtta UsApri Oo-2I]K*2D 


Fl«1. Cornea Res. 

Finland Ml Cm SI. J 

For Maaer-Fcrenym set Varpy Cnfp 
ncocho Enh. - 
iRIo Algors __ 


June 

Mr Je Se 
Sr De Mr 

F My Au NidToronto-Dam. BkJl | 

Ja Ap Jy Ddf Trane Can Proe 
Corp# 



I Ok 

Ddeber 

July DctJConam Group J 

SepL Apr ICaunrysnir Props 

OK AoHdCroiCh tQ J 20n 1 

Sept MartoewtC«TOi2Sp. , 

Dcraoer bouMaslRobL M)._.J 
Dauber WOonum Grom 5p— j 

May 0a,fEBCS0p 

toe Jure Ertth 

Frtniary Fahtnar 10o . 

Dec June Fed. Inti Up. 

Juu Da. Vt'lQp 

An Federaud HonW^p- 

Oct Fndan Group 10p 

Ho* Gallllord Sp 

May Gbln Dandy AlOp I 

Jan Gieeun<MJi lOp 377 

l Oct HAT Group IQs. 

- Helical Bar 

JalyiHeodenon Group i 

July Hrwdnv Stuart ltoJ 
Job Do. lOptLn. 03-08 J 

A Oa Heymod Willlaim 

Jure Higgs & Hill 

Mar Howard Stmt lOp 

May tenor* Jodmeo J 

Fluid ArmrCpn 

Mar. Da. lamsu.l 

April Mayniam 

Mar Oct VJenniugs AS30 
| Apr tot tJrAustoresPB.lto._l 
Ju* Lafarge Cop- FIDO-] 

Nor July Laiug (John) _ 

Fell. Aug. Latham tj.in 

! Jan. Job Lawrence /Mr.; 

toBJKCnRdPta] 

June LJler iFj.CJ 

Fed Hun. & Ctydedde 1 

Ok Lovell 'Y J.l _T 

Co McAipuie i Alfred).—.. 

Fet HcCffltkrS Slone fflpj 

Nor FMcLauMtUn&H 

Ott Magnet & Southerns 
Mar danders ttuogj— 

Way Harley , 

Oa Marshalls HaUax 

Nor HwndmUelK) 20)9-4 
AouMar A KweH— . ..... 

SepLlMeyer lm 253 1306 

| Deceedrer Miller r Slam ilOp—J 

Fed SesnMonklAi. 124«dtl4.7l 

I Jan. JuroMinrlHi (Jl_ 

July iNtwarthid U 

|Aag. FrtJNonotgtea Brick | 

OdPenUnram lto. 

OaJRmeiHi Timber 
DrcJpocJwB 


Dec Ratne lofc. IDp- 
Det » Ramis. 

Ok Redand- 

Netdand ix wmnsJ J 
July Rowlmon lDp . 

May RriberdUl .. 

-hdy DugbyP. CeroeoL—J 
May SImtjm 4 Fisher. 

-Sheffield Brxk. 

Dec SmualKWrnl ._ 

Juty Smart U.) lOp. 

Nor. rarnuc 50p .. 

Dec hTay Houies . ... 

OK Taylor Woodrow. 

OcL Tibory Group I 

Nor. Travis & Arnold. 

Oa Trent Hotomgs lOn ! 

TarrtK Carp. . . ... 
rysrarsIContr.l lljp.l 
Dk HhdtenoxQaa29P— | 

Oa Wwplant 

tot Ward Hldgs. 10p . 

July Warrington tThojJ_j 
No*. Wans Btehe. 


Mar. OaJstimugGrai4>2to — 

— SUrehouclOp 1 

— Stormgard 10p — 

— 5ianr*e20p 

July Nor 5unerdrug Slrv lOp .J 

May Nor fT 4 S Siam Sp 

Jtdy Tern Grout | 

Feb. Aug. Dire Prods. Up. 

— Fip Top lOp — , — . 

— Too Valor lofc Up J 834SL7| 

— Underwoods lOp -1 

— Upton |EI 'A' . 

— tUsher IFianU 5p— j 

Jim NorWWGrow- 

Jufy Dec Ward Wldte. 

Aapet Do Cw Red Prf lOp \ 

September Warehouse 

July Wassail (J. W ) .. 

— JWkfcesOOp 

— Wigfalli 

Job NoimehnrdiHldgs5ap-l 

Apr Od Do.8lflXljiZnwJ3 

— f+ World id Lender LDp] 

ELECTRICALS 

Dk Jane)A8 Electradc _ 

Apr OaiAMS IndcSe. 

— TSytoOTrCropte Jto — J 

Jure NonJUrCall 

Sept HamAlptanerK Sp . 

April IfAraerBea Cairo 5 pJ 

AprB NrwJomsi'ad 5p . 

— |MprdH , ro»Ks5p] 

— Wo Warrants. 

■ Comp lto— J 

xearic ‘A‘ NV SpHj 
Hi20p. 


tala a* 


I 3-3 


Mdn-dS Lari 

RMd I Sack I Price I si i 

I Jan tolyteahanEfciRenaJ 590 tl6* 
[Bouton Win 10p 
tlBratthwate a 

Brittpl (fb-ShiplClp — ] 

Ns*. SranBONM ink SpZJ 1Z 
May Hmn* Ek. lto 
July JroKeTool- 
hOMlUOlMl 
Sept Mar. SuUough 2Cp 

I Jan Jufj :.i lOp 

April CandontEug 1 

Frit Scot Carclo Eog . 

Jan Aug Castings lto 

Ji* 


'INDUSTRIALS — Continued 

l -LKti pt* ! ; rw 

Net W toVM 


Frit. 


1 4a 


DedDumberinAKin j 

JulyChnirina Group 5p_J 

' D0.Cnv.Rd.Pt5p I 

tCUrray Hunt 

MariClayun Son 50p 
AaeKoba (A) 2to- 
Jatjfconcentnelto. 

0aEad>iWnJlSU2toJ 

JbneCooprr (Frj 13p— J 

For Cooper Mnstrtes see 


aq 7J 
43 9 


5-Zg2J, 
til 38 


ps.4 did-, 


Jm 


Oapragnt Crnp 

JoMWilsonlConmllyl-— J 

JutyiWnnpeylGea) J . 

For Worcester tec IMmlt 


328 102 
282 24 .2 
66 125 
172 14j< 
159 - 
78 26 
IZ3M 14.71 
2U 14.4 
201 1125 1 


CHEMICALS, PLASTICS 

AHAfcmFLS 


SSLbd 


30.4 BSJ02D — I 

HUB 6oJ — 14* 


MwHUtoHIdps”^ Mp 4 
FetanedCoHorislOp-j 19T«dl4.7 
Aug Amershain Inti — 

No*. Brdnr Chemical 
July BASF AG DM SO. 

Feb Aug BTPlOp 


5U2 — I 


BANKS, HP & LEASING 

I Ml N» ] 

Stack I Price ! id I Net IC'nlGrtlwt 


M 


L4 



• D« BkU*|Ll2010. 
#»an Dev B* 10 *,kLii 2DQ9 J 
r 13’an 2010. 
DaliyxLn2015— , 
23Mar Z3Sep Euro Inr 8t LUxLn 2C02J 
22Mar 22No> Do.lOJ«x2004 — 

8Jan aiu nt-Aai Der Bk 12>j« 2003 _J 
15UVl5M« Do.9.'upcLnZ015 — 

31Mar 30Ses ini Bank 14 k U 1987 ] 

31 Jan 31 JalMiysiaLBVpcLp2009. 

3Jan JJuWio. ITVpc L* "80 

.J*)jk 3MB 

'14<ux 1967 

Do.ll«.oc2008 , 

Doll'jpc2014 J 

wedeo 13>jpc Ln 2DID... J 
Do llpc Ln 2012 □ 




^ 1DJ7 

io id moo 

U5S 1029 
1DJ2J 1027 
10( 



065^15 


2254*6 

u a 



Apr 


ItZOp— 

«k Slnoley fl . 

i MortTst — J 
r Alter a.. 
r5eariti«.. 
Clive Dncmad 20p — 
" am. Bkal Wales . 
n menb* DM10 _ 

. ,LHb*.KrlOO 

Dfinscue BkDMSO- 
NorjEnghdi TrusL 


CORPORATION LOANS 



92B 


ifW 10.40 
11.14 


20 ktej 70 NurjOnraagharn UljPC 1969 J 
15May 15N» Do.U*jk20L2 — 

Ue lto* Bunder 13 k 19B7_ 

24Apr 24oa CanM 11 k 1966 

ISFeb 15A« GLCWtfK: 1990-92 — 

IFeb 1A»( Herts 6 Vk 1985-87— 
lApr 10a Leeds 13*ape 2006 — 

Da Apr Jr to Lirefpool 3|aPC tried ) 

LLJun UtodLCCS^pc'BSB? 

lOJaa lOJly Do.Wpx'atMO 

IMar Jn 5 0 Do.3pc'20 Ah. 

25Apr 250awancbesur 11 ( ]K2D07. 

COMMONWEALTH & AFRICAN LOANS 

Uan LhdhZ7lrael9B8J92— --J 9iU2t 

1 Apr lBo.% Rbod 2*iK Npn-Asstd ._J 192 I- 

7Feb 70ug| Da «jK B7-92 AssaL — 75tf7.7 

15Apr liflaembabwe Am (OOOpoO 2U»3l7J 

LOANS 

Building Societies 

5F«b UAugh'wkte 11%* 1L8 Bb j 

27 Feb 1 Sed Da lltac L9-86 — 

5M» 15&S Da U ,',k 15.9 Bb _ 

14Apr 200a| DoUh*cZt»JO.Bb_ 

11 May 17Non Do. USk 17 JXBb _ 

9 June 15Drd Da U,’.fc 15.1266- 

UJan WuHn Dollpc 12J.B7 

9Feb 3A»d Do. 12JJW 9J67 

2 Mar 24 Augj Do 12 i,k 2387 — 

faApr lOcflOo lOlyK 6 487 

27 Apr 210clfDo91ipcZ7.467 J 

IS June 9 Detain 9 tk 18667 _j 

ISJune 9DkTDo9»iK 15*^7 — 

Public Board and Ind. 

SI ffibfiftSK!!=d SJfl Kl 


I February tFiraNaLFm.lOp— 
I- tabJccCm&riirf’r- . 

— jfFiig Pacific Hdg50c_ 

I Jnwe DecJGemdBNaUMl— 

Mart* teendeD'IMryto — 

12jg 967 Feb -MytawreaPeat 

U19 10D4 Jan AugfttaidirosMp 

L2.70| 10.46 | Jan JutiHilSamue'— 

OalHK&aagHKSZJO. 
utleoin — 

)BShuson20p-( 

. BeromL. 
Joyos a.. 
d Coro 55. 


m*Ip3 


L79 

n-g 26 1 
ii§l 

|THl£s|4J| 


7i 


zo 

b*.9 
»h5.91| 
72c 
1312 
9.0 
14 Jl 
QS1*0 


U2 

115 


Financial 


lU^tm In tod Itoc WoLn *_/ 


lUai lUhj DallVKUra-Uj-'BO. 
30Seo 310w, Do T^bcADbBMJ .-^-J 
14Mar 14Sed Do. 12‘aPC Urt Lj. 199* J 

31Mar 30SS Oo. TlopeA '9M4 ^ 

31 Mar 30 Do. RocA ^1-94 - 

31Apr ZBFrid Do. B%K La '92-97 — 



1 1073 9 JO 
1L3U 1040 

Toil 9J0 

11 Obi 9.40 
BXU 900 
9jfl 425 
9051 903 


F k Maasoo Fiance see Benchmark 

— M tobpcACnrPrt ( 

Apr DdlMnland El 

Jane DecJNaiAuSt.Bk.ASl. 

Am AprlNaL West. Q , 

Jane toRpmaa Bart (20— j I 

| April OctlRea Brothers. - 

DedRottechrldU) HldgsJ 
to. Warrants — .. 

July Royal Bk. at Sad 

Oa Schroders £L 

to £1 WV 

Fb My Ag NviSec. PaeiliSlO , 

Dec JmwISmnh Sl Aubjn I 

Mar Oc[SUrdard CUartd. £1 J 

Mar SepiJUnion Discount El ... J 

Jk Ap Jy Oclw«h Fargo 55 — 

Jan JnJyjWespaeSAl 

OenWiiarosi 20p 

Hire Purchase, Leasing, etc. 

r OojCatUe-iiHdgiilto J 56 M ' 

ffiond. Lease Fm50p- 134 

May b> B-cre Fr. 100 028^95 

Jan AiglEquityGGenSp 27w!LU 

Mar JaMliiq ScKFfnJOp — 76 “ ' 

Feb odMournte MerclOa. 48 

Oa AprtPrnr. Financial 3D 

Dccendmr twaoddiater IR20pJ253d 

BEERS, WINES & SPIRITS 

Ha^Alhed- Lyras.. 

JnHjBas . 


Bayer AG DM 50 

AprBOet Bterien Indj. 

May No*. Brora Chens lOp I 

— BnL Benzol 10p- 

K July Cammg iWj „ 

« Jldy CoaUe Group 

n. Jtdy Coates B<w__ 

«L Jriy Da'A'NV 
1 Jraw Cray (Horace) 5p. 

k July Croat lid. Up— 

- DaDehLlOp 

Angrot HMmw Group- 

HMene. 

■far tot EtlrsG E«*f*d_J 

i Mr Ja Se De Engetetrtu^JLW; 

Mar Sent Erode Group 

Jw JUyFnecoMmsep.- 
| Jane Dec HahieadiJ J lto 

Mr Ju Se De Herndn Incll 

May Oa Hickson Int50p 1487 114 1501 

tone Hoedra DM5 785 46 *020% 

re Dec DaFuaOKUn.U. £285 li5 Q10% 
c tohi Hah Uoyd intlOp — 92 125 4D 

l Apn inro a»m.a 994 ioj 

L Aug Cto.5ccPl.fi 73 16* 3* 

* NoiLwort*lnfc.50p — 357 28.4 825 25 

1 Sept Leigh l merest 5p._ 1B2* 1C.7 3.75 L8 

7 _ FebMonwnHUIgs. 298 30* 13 7 4.7 

reudier morieytR. fTl 100. 48 HJO L5 L3 

April Uorolnfc'B-Kr.aD. £21 25.4 MCOH, S3 
February PerawpAB'B'SkU. 071,32 0M>A 9 

IJ* JMyHra — 150 b 16* hU 4.4 

'• Sept Ransom <WmJ I0P _ 305 24 2 T8*5 ZJ 

y On Reabraob HMge 80 28.4 2J 3.1 

V Nor ReraokH lOp 145 1.4 244 3.0 

5dwrlojAG DM50— £2694, »* t&% IT 
■. No*. 5cnt. Agrtt I nos O _ 250 042 185 

toe 5nw BPD L1Q00_ 229 1775 *QB9s 
I tody Nor 45peetra Auto lto- 53 1410 15 Z-l 

SalchHe Speak nrati- 

Drurgar Barde* 10p. S3 (28.4 0*1 4 J 

Wenfle SureytlOp- 335 p-5 33 

Nor Wcdsundmnte Bnk _ 220 (14.4 7JS12 

1 tV raVstar* Ckens — 136 lUJ xSih 

DRAPERY AND STORES 

r ftAcwtJeurte-y lto— ( 13 
FrixAteiofl lto J 178 


393 toil' 

235 28.4 
£78>aL7 
Ml 30* 
(86 s ! 20* 
128 103 
IO L4 

75 rao 
118 125 
300 ZA 
166 125 

151 125 
1*1] 28.4 

152 125 
124 - 
42 30* 

205 - 
208 !7J 
£20 126 
122 242 

236 125 
152 14.4 
£34 36 
487 L4 
785 46 

£205 125 
92 125 
994 UJ 
166 
HL4 


riSS’d 4 
hL9 28 


425 SJd 
•020911 « 
46 U 
*020% 6 


2lk2Ut 


36 * 
35172 
18 « 

25 20.4 
25 8.3 

3.9 • 
45176 
35 * , 
85069l| 
42)165 

« 

45176 
35 11* 
3.910.4 
43 9.4 
51 

6514.9 


b3lD2 


581 - I 5.71 - 
3.9 


23 


Ulebratr lop- 


59 




Interest 

Due 


FOREIGN BONDS & RAILS 
| I Price | Lari I Ur %| Red 

I £ I id 1 Grou I YMd 


Stock 


- |Chinese4J30cl89B__ 

31Uar30SrJ Dbl59c1912 

Uan Ualyl Da5ocl913 

15JM Da 5oc TS Borer 
lApr lOcAtereklteAK 
tFcb lAu< Da 6 k 2fl Sib. Aa, 
lApr Ite Do 4pc Mired Ass. - 

sswasfflSr 

r SSSBftSK— 


Slz 

38 L- 


=1 = 

35^ HJB 
3i 16.42 
a 1455 
2751 4.00 
15*0 10.77 
1450* 14.50 


22 - 
*8 jlJ 
4Bafi2 
47 

69 [15 
|lll ! 

90 — 

.4.71 1450; 1L38 
-J 946 
b BIO 
5221 327 
H (1200 


101 BU 
95 D1J2 
1M 612 
S92 lL5 I 


AMERICANS 

Prior I Last | Dtr 


Ml I Grass I Curler's 

tnd - I 17 
4W - IL7 
- 1 34 
58J 



fet JBrowni Matthew). 

M^BuMdeyi Brew 1. 100 

MarBuhrortH P I to J 160 

AugjBwtomrood Brewery-! 550 

OcdCtarU iMaiamti J SIB 

JollDevenrsh UJU._., 

— Do4S«C.todPt_ 144 
JatrfHtondoe. ftpe 'A’Q - 
JamFllr 5anth TrraAEL. 

FebJCreeiali Winner 

I Db.5.9SpeCrW£l_ 

Feb JCroene King 

MarcaCwnims 

J*Uj Da BVKCarPri ._ 

Dal DbB'aixCvLn 

Jmehtignint toss. 20s _ 
Harilnreraord ra i Disk _ 

JWlrnli Distillers 

ODrilaaUnGIrdnrt _ 

DXftoaaM Marta '*! . 
SepdMarstan Thpnrosrai — 

Ocil f Menyd u wa Whre — 

JradMnrtan*— 

Atratfluaie iGJ lto 

SeptjScaa A New 20s 

Vau Group _ 


, —-“I 

: °^3l j 
mIIiV 

|5 45fl - , 

5*f 31 38(1 

173h3J 
575-3 - 

lQ ^Z~3 

ivtmi 

354126 
175t L9 


h5^40| 


totrWhaumd ‘A - — 

JujyjWob.S Dudley J 

tolytVnmg Brew A’ 50a J 
*Jp Do. Non. V.50o J 


540 0* 
275 §* 
195 tH* 


BUILDING, TIMBER, ROADS 


Fb My Ah 

ApJJyBc 

ja Ap Jy . 
My Au m: 
Mar Ju" S p] 
Oe J* Ap 


TechS ---- 
nentoSlil 
iN.Y SU. 

SSIXCora-— ( 

1 Atlantic £1 -[ 

1 Steel SB ] 

,^-jlertne. 

stjtA SSS gE 

Mr ji So 

r£z*5S£& :: 


_ -4=:= 

Jl^T L2| hi <)d - 32 
672s p8* 1 I2d — I LZ 
W&73 ! S72CI - [102 
706p tollj -1 - - 

IBefcb 7W - i7 

2Will7 4 j Mad - I 2 b 

24J|dE2Z7f 5bd-U4 
45IJ259 12201 - I 33 
1IW24 2 SI 1*1 - I 4 3 
*St?125 ! bOd - I 1 6 
42*,* l r n 33 - I 21 
30lji*lb7 50d — • 1_1 
3blo 130 S ' 4c! - 08 

2*V234fhS2tft - ( 5 J 


JMrjAMEC 50p_ 


.Aberoew Coosl . 

DedtAa«s Satellite 5p-J 45* 
lArocliHe 100- 
JaniAriboods.; 

AugJBPB Ink. 50o- 


264 h£5 U .d 
164 bn ba*flz.u 
242 [1251 B-Oj 2.3 
■2! 738^28 

70 U.4 
1*2 86 * 

508 13116 
348 8.7 
24 p9g 
46 ill’BO 


19) 5.91.12 5 
35)14 0 
4.7)11051 
9 41.75 
01 

35)15.4 
14.7 
2N12J 


AugiBaggrrroge Bnck — 

Aoiriba Ue, (Beni lOo 

— IBahhrn, 10s _1 

May Nor.lSarran Oe* lOp I 130 

todyJBeOuay — I 180 1125 

Oct iBnfdardM. Ido 85 UB.4 

AagjBerl^iey Group 1 448 130* 

AwBm Brat. 20o 1 63ail4 7 

Oct jBlocklnrs20a J I 920 U4.4 

tolyBlue Circle Cl 572 U,’*. 

MavjB'erderi Linre I 265 |l< I 

Oct EBtEA — _„J 142 EUJl 

OedSnliih DrHfcpng [ 75 jl«4l . 

JuMBrwnWe — 83 |I*6 48! 08* 681278 

Maywyani Hhhtt 1 UB U 4 I 13 Ji 2.4 I 3.9114 6 

Jan Ownea 6 HAIn Z0p_l 12 thill f— I — | _i _ 


5S162 
b^26J 
lS 0 

6 9U7.J 
4.1112.7 
52)81 

a~ 

5dl39 


Do BkpctrCroRoPt J 110 . 

— Amber Day Z»zp__J 1W»?01 

ton. tone Arausawai Sp | 250 0.4 

Jan. tone Do. 'A' 5 o 
Jure Dec Ashley (Lara) 5o 

Jw OakrAsprey.-. 

May OtobAmonagrc lOp I 

toty IBeatUe (J,'A'_ 

October fj Bedford I Wm)5p- 

| torn. NmrJBemalts IDs. 

BUcw Lrroit* Co IQd . 

May j+EUnciur* lOp 

Aug FcbiBod* Shop ini 5p 

— iBoHoeTea. So — 

I Aug Oatereomw 
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Internat ional appointments 

AMP elects 


mana ging 

director 

By Hark Westfield in Sydney 

£* 1AN STANWELL Has 
2f*“ appointed managing- 

SViSE BS 

Uotol investor. Mr StanweU 
wto succeed Mr Alan Coates, 
5S? to ra tlre Decern- 

"**■ Mr StanweU, 49, las 
oeen head of the AMP invest- 
“Wit division since late 1984, 
agd has presided over a sub- 
stan tial shift of the society's 
“vestments offshore in that 
tone. 

The AMP controls invest- 
ment funds of ASISbn of 
which A$L5bn has been 
placed offshore over the past 
two years. 

Mr Coates has been manag- 
ing director since 1979 and 
was a member of the Camp- 
bell Committee, which in 1981 
recommended a substantial 
deregulation of the Australian 
fina ncial industry. 

Omnicorp Investments 

OMNICORP INVESTMENTS, 
the New Zealand investment 
company, has appointed Mr 
Grant McCrostie operations 
manager for the UK office It 
plans to open early nest year, 
writes Dai Hayward from 
"Wellington. Mr McCrostie 
will be rese possible for 
setting up the office and 
investigating and develop- 
ing investment opportunities 
In Britain and Europe for the 
Auckland-based company. 



BY WILLIAM HALL IN NEW YORK 


LORD RICHARDSON, the 
former Governor of the Bank 
of England, is joining the inter- 
national advisory board of 
Chemical Bank, the big New 
York money centre bank, and 
will take over the chairmanship 
from Mr W. Michael Bluxnen- 
thaL the former US Treasury 
Secretary, who is to remain on 
the advisory board. 

Dr Fred Bergs ten. a former 
assistant secretary of the US 
Treasury for international 
affairs, is also joining Chemi- 
cal’s 30-year-old international 
advisory board. The two new 
members replace Mr Roger 
Fauroux. chief executive of 
Compagnie de Saint-Gobain, the 
French state-owned glass and 
engineering group, and Mr Paul 
Hirsch, chairman of the Buenos 
Aires-based Consolidated Min - 
ihg and Industries. 

Lord Richardson, who served 
as Governor of the Bank of 
England from 1973 to 1983, 
was previously chairman of 
Schroder^, the London merchant 
bank, and is vice chairman of 
the Bank for International 
Settlements, of Basle. Since 
stepping down as head of 
Britain's central bank he has 
taken on a number of advisory 
roles. He sits on the advisory 
board of Morgan Stanley, the 
New York investment bank, and 
is chairman of Morgan Stanley 


International, the holding com- 
pany for the bank's principal 
overseas activities. 

Dr Bergsten, who has made 
his name as an international 
economist in both the public 
and private sectors, has been 
director of the Institute for 
International Economics since 
1931. 

Chemical Bank’s international 
advisory board has 21 members 
from 11 countries and meets 
roughly twice a year. Among 
other members are Mr George 
Ball, former senior managing 
director of Lehman Brothers 
Kahn Loeb. the Wall Street 
investment house, Mr Shim 
Inoue, senior adviser of 
Yamaichi Securities, one of the 
Big Four Japanese securities 
houses, and Dr Fritz Leutwiler, 
former president of the Swiss 
National Bank, the country's 
central bank. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS BANK 
(ABB), the wholly owned. New 
York-based international bank- 
ing arm of American Express 
Company, has announced the 
elections of Mr Andrew E. 
Kimball, Ms Joyce F. Fox, Mr 
Howard A. Law HI and Mr EUe 
J. Baroudi as senior vice presi- 
dents; 

Mr Kimball, 59, previously a 


takes on 
Bank 


first vice president, retains his 
responsibilities as chief plan- 
ning officer. 

Ms Fox, 55, formerly a first 
vice president and senior 
executive for loan quality con- 
trol, becomes deputy head for 
global restructure and recovery. 

Mr Law, 37, was first vice 
president and co-general 
manager and country head for 
AEB's subsidiary in Germany. 
As global centre head and car- 
general manager of the sub- 
sidiary- Mr Law wiH be res- 
ponsible for the development 
and marketing of the bank’s 
global products and services out 
of Frankfurt. 

Mr Baroudi, 40, formerly 
first vice president and chief 
operating officer for Egyptian 
American bank (EAB), the 
bank’s wholly owned subsidiary 
based in Cairo is to be manag- 
ing director of EAB. 


E. F. HUTTON, the Well Street 
securities house, has appointed 
Mr John N. M. Decrosier, a 
jsenior vice president of its 
E. F. Hutton and Company sub- 
sidiary, head of the mergers 
and acquisitions group, in suc- 
cession to Mr Daniel Good, who 
has resigned, reports Reuter 
from New York. 


Top move In Japan 
by Merrill Lynch 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

MERRILL LYNCH Capital Mar- 
kets has announced that Mr 
TTtgneRi Moriya is to move from 
the concern's New York office 
to Tokyo to take up the position 
of resident managing director, 
Merrill Lynch Japan. 

Mr Moriya joined Merrill 
Lynch from Becker Paribas 
where he was managing director 
responsible for international 
investment banking operations. 
He is expected to join Merrill 
Lynch Japan this summer. 

He Is to work with Mr John 
A Williams, president and 
chief executive of MeriH Lynch 
Japan, as senior Japanese 
representative on business and 
country maters. He will also 
serve as a banker working with 
Mr Jerome Corcoran, a Merrill 
lynch Capital Markets manag- 
ing director and director of 
investment banking for Merrill 


Lynch Japan. Mr Moriya will 
advise the firm on strategy and 
policy matters and join 
Mr Wiliams and Mr Tetsundo 
Iwakuni on Merrill Lynch’s 
international strategy com- 
mittee. 

Mr Iwakuni, recently trans- 
ferred to New York and elected 
senior vice president, Merrill 
Lynch Capital Markets, takes up 
responsibility for bringing 
financial ideas from the 
Japanese markets to clients in 
North America and working 
with relationship managers in 
North America and Europe to 
assist them in the development 
of the commercial interests of 
their clients in Japan through 
acquisitions, joint ventures and 
similar arrangements. He is 
also to work with Japanese 
clients in developing their 
interests in the US. 


Kyocera revises chief posts 


BY OUR FINANCIAL STAFF 

KYOCERA CORPORATION, 
the Japanese maker of ceramic, 
electronic parts, has elected Ur 
Kinju Amjo, 52. to president, 
from October 1, in succession to 
Mr Kazuo Inamori, who is to 
concentrate on another position 
he holds, that of chairman. 

Mr Inamori has been presi- 


dent of the company for 20 
years. He says that he is to deal 
with international affairs and 
business relating to the Kyocera- 
backed Daini-Denden, the 
telecommunications company 
which plans to build a network 
to compete with Nippon 
Telegraph and Telephone. 
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W even better service 


■ -- 



Begiiming 28th July, Wako International (Europe) Limited moves to 
16 Finsbury Circus, in the heart of the City’s financial district. Our new 
location promises greater convenience, and even better service. We are 
taking full advantage of this change to increase our staff and further 
expand our computerised brokerage and information systems. 

These enhancements will allow us to better serve the growing 
and chang in g needs of our customers. 

Once we’ve made our move, we'll be in an excellent position to help 
you make yours. 


New address: 

Whko International (Europe) Limited 
4th Floor, Park House 16 Finsbury Circus, 
London, EC2M 7DJ Tel: (01) 374-6055 
Fax: (01) 374-8611 Tfelex: 884020 



WAKO 

SECURITIES CO., LTD. 


International Headquarters: 6-1, Koamlcho, Nlhonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo 103, Japan Tel: (03) 667-8111 Telex: J24819, J28484. J28841 J2388S 

Overseas Network: London, Paris, Geneva, Bahrain, Hong Kong, New Yoik, Los Angeles 
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WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and 
financial engagements daring the week- The board meetings ere 
mainly for the purpose of considering dividends and official 
indications are not always available whether dividends concerned 
are Interims or finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based 
mainly on last year's timetable. 


TODAY 
COMPANY MEET INC 
atason. Brown. SMu- , 

Founders Court. Com Bury. EC. 12.00 

KCA on Ulna. The Glgwunr, Han-lnotoa 
Card era. Kensington. SW. 12-00 

MaraiisHs HaHtaa. HM litas. Wat Lute. 
Soutnowram. Halifax, 2-30 

Midland Marts. Banbary Stockyard, Ban- 
bury. Own. 12-Do 

Norcrau. 5 Dancers Wood, Reading. Barit- 
ihlre. 12-00 

Rea Bros. Groat Eastern Hotel. Liverpool 
Street. EC. 12-00 

Sterling Publishing. 24 Upper BrBofc 
SOsefc W. 11.30 _ 

Vlldag RnouiLes Trot Hotel Intor- 
oonMnentxL 1 W. 1 2-00 

Whitecroft. SI Wafer Lane. Wilma! ow, 
Cheshire, 12.00 

BOARD MKTTNGS 

Finals: 

Ktiunta 


Murray Bmaiter Mar* ets TV-not 


J-J 


ParfcaeM 

TS Trustees 
wovwtnfnxxt w t- 

Interims: 

AMS MabWi 
Continental Assets Trust 
irdan RiMUll 


join 


DIVIDEND 4 INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Anted Irish Banks Sab Prime Cop FRN 

Australia ( Commonwealth of) ISipeLn 
2010 Sir pc 

Bristol Oil and Minerals 10pc2ndPf OJBTSn 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce 

Canadian PacMc 12 cts. 4pcPf CS 2 m. 
4ocPf Stta 2 pc 
C hancery Secs Ip 
Gee- Rosea OrganteatrOn 1.1 b 
I taly (Reo of) Fits Rate Notes 1997 
S3B1.73 
I aura 027Sn 
Northern Secs Trait l.Bp 
Pad Sc Imat Trust D.S5P 
Portsmouth and Sunderland Newspapers 

Shirrs Invest S.7Sp 
Sterling Publishing 2p 

Toronto- Dominion Bank 21 CtS 
Waddleoton (John) i3p 

TOMKMMW 

COMPANY MEETINGS — 

Alpine Solt Drinta. Richmond Way. 

Chefmsley Wood. Blnnlngham, 12.00 
Channel T 


rumtel Invests. 1 Love Lane. 

Aidermanbiinr. EC. 12.DO „ , , _ 

Chloride. Confederation of jrttWl 
Industry. Centra Point. IBS Now Oxford 

CufiaTB. *tor1ord 3t BrWge Hotel. Dorking. 
£ tinny. 3.00 

Dominion Jntnl. InstitiCe of Chartared 
Accountants. Moorgate Place. EC. 11. oo 
Estates and Agency, Institute of 
Directors. 11G Pall Mail. SW. 12-00 
Hamtads. 41 IMtaMMe. WC HJO _ 
Health Care Serrlces. Royal Society Of 
Medicine. 1 Wlntoole Street. W. 11.30 
Imry Property. Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street. WC. 12.DO 
Invastmeot Company. St Martin - * Home, 
16 St Martm-s-Le-Grond. EC. I2.oo_ 
Moray Plrth Explo. SB St jamas's Steel. 
SW, 12.00 

Southwest Resaorcas. Institute of Clus- 
tered Acc oun tant s . Moorgata Place. CC, 
10 00 

TR Property Invest Trust. Mermaid 
HOdta. 2 Puddle Dock. EC IZJO 
BOARD M6CT1NGS— 

Finals: 

Alva 'Investment Trust 
Dee OorporatMm 
Gold Greenlees Tfrott 
Havelock £uropa 




BurmaMsc 

CM Id NeMh Hesearx* Investment Trust 
GommercM Bank of Warts 
OJ Stontty Alarms 
National Westminster Bank 
Radius 

Splash Products 

Webber deccro Components -- 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS— Western Ground Rents 3>.DCf5tDb 19SB- 
A-R Television S.9SocPf 2-97S? . _ 1331 I’adc 

Bank of Montreal Fttg Rato DM Series 9 Wolaelev jjg. 


Dewhlret (I. J.1 9.7SnePr 4.B7 3S 
Drayton Japan Trust «cH !■*» 

Ecobric 0.25 d 

Electronic Rentals 2-OGSSo __ 
EUvrldi-HnoDer epcP 1 1932-94 -to 
English and Scottish Investors doeDo 19S.- 
iaas 2 pc- 5peDt> 19B2-B9 Z‘;DC. 6>tDC 

Db 19B5-69 3Upc 

Essex water 4.025oe 1BB6-SS 2.012SO- 
4.2pcPf 10St. OS 2.1D. 245ocPf 1.2*SB- 

FirK ,,C SoDcrish 5P Amerlcan Trust 1 1-SocDb 
2016 3.0432pc _ _ --u-M 

Fleming Jaoanese Invert Trus. 5pCrT 
1.73 d. 4>:PtCb 1385-90 26sc 
Flexello Castors ana Wheels 1.3 d 
F ntxH intnl dpcLn l9dfl-93 2pc 
Fdskd Mlnsno lOrcLn 1990-95 Spe 
Cart more information and Fin Trial JVDC 
Pf 1.EB75P. SUncPf 1.83730 
Guildhall Property 6'«pe1KNItDO 1390-93 

Hanwros Invest Trust BMpcDb 1931-86 
S^oc 

Hanover Invests 2-4p 

Hartwells 1 .77 D 

Haslomere Estates 10‘joeUtMtDb 2016 
SUPC 

Hill I Philip) Invest Trust 7.8p 
Hooklnsora 5.2SncPf 2.62SP _ _ 

House OJ Fraser 6ccLn 1993-38 3PC. Sapc 
Ln 1393-98 4<«pc 

Hudson's Bav 15 cts ____ 

Italy ( Republic on Fits Hate Notes 20Q5 
561-35 

Juliana's 7>ibd.n 2000-02 3LPC 
Kalamazoo 8':ncLn 19B7 Atipc _ 
Kielnwort Charter Invert Trust 0.B2P 

Kvnoch IG- and C.) D.5d 

Lewis (Johni Proas 9tipcDb 1992-97 
41.0C- lOscMtDb 1991-96 Sac 
U berry 6ecPi 2.1o. SJpcPI 4.73P 
Unread Hoc Ur 1987-92 doc 
London Scottish Finance Corpn C.9P 
Lowe's Comnunles 10 cts 
M&G High Income Fund 6. Bp 
Macatlan-GlenllvcC 7ocPf 3.5p 
Malaysia IQivccLn 20C9 5>tPC 
McKechnle Bros SpePf 2.1p 
Micro Scope 0-53P 
Moroeau 1.5o 
Moss Adverruing ip 

MounHcish 9!,pcLn 2003 4iK 

Murray Ventures lO.SSpcDb 1991-96 
5.425 DC 

New Throgmorton Trust (1993J 2-!o 
Owen Owen 6>.sclacMCDb 1952-87 3>vSC. 
7pc1stMtOb 1988-93 3ixPC. 7MPcLn 
1988-93 3 *,dc 
PHH Group 26 Cts 
PW5 intnl 8o 

Parker Knoll 9pcDb 19B9-B4 Alice 

Peotas T3<]PcLn IB M GI.BC 

Pressac lO.SpcPf S.ZScr 

Reed Intnl 6pcDb 1965-83 Spc 

Rplfe and Nolan Com outer Services 2p 

S A II Stores 31 -SdcPT 1. 968750 

St Mod wen Prepcrfes 6-Spc2ndPf 1.5625P. 

S.5ac2ndPf 9.975o 
Sale Tllncv SpePf l.75o 
Samuel iH.l 4.7pcPf 2.350 
Scottish Eastern invest Trust i2HpcOb 
2012 etiooc 

Slaters Food Products 1.6a 
Smith and Nephew Associated 5>iPcPf 
l-92Sp 

Smiths Industries 7':pcDb 1983-B8 3J.PC- 
1 1ttacDb 1995-200 5 Hoc 
Southern Calltornla Edlscui 57 Cts 
Speyhawk 2-S2p 

Sunderland and South Shields Water spc 
Pf 1986 4pc 

TR Natural Resources Invest Trust 4.75a 
TR Padhc Basin Invest Trust 6L,pcDb 
1997-2002 3 i.dc 
T armac B'jocln T99O-0S 41, pc 
Temple Bar invest Trust 7pcPf 2.45 p 
T hrogmorton Secured Growth Trust 7 hoc 
□b 1988 

Throgmorton Trust 7i.PClstPf 2.5375b 
Tootal 7Lpcl.n 1989-94 3-aoe 
Tor invest Trust S':pcOb 1985-30 2 J.bc 
T ranaamerlca 42 eta 
TraMport Devat iz^odji 3008 Gi.dc 
T un stall Telecom O.So 
Tvzack Turner 7iiocPf 2-G25o 
Union Steel Coran rSAl B 8 cts 
Van* Ohocbb 1987-90 3 s.bc- 7i.pcOb 
1987-92 3ia pc 
WA Hides 0.1 p 

Wells Fargo Fits Rate Notes 1092 56158 
Swells Fargo intnl Financing Corpn Fltg 
.Bate Noted 1996 560.32 


1996 1178.52 
Rank of Move Scotia 17 cts 
Chapman I reds 6. Ip 
Davies and Newman 7p 
Die EntP Quarrel ch Spa-Carte Sub Fltg 
Rate Notes Jan 1992 *41 .479166 

Fleming Universal lnw« Trust 4g 

Italian Intnl Bank Fltg Rata Notes 1991 
1421 -OB 

Loudon and Clydeside 1.7p 
Samuel <H.) 3.17p. A H-vtg 3.17b .. 
Sarewa Intnl nnauca Gtd Fltg Rate Nates 
2004 1414.79 

Tatoos Dp Accra De Mexico SA Fltg Rate 

H — JULY SO 

COMPANY MEETINGS— 

Bel I grave. Connaught Rooms. Greet Queen 
Street, WC. 10.00 

Bnraett and HaiiemsMrp. Cutlers Hall. 

Church Street. Shefheld. 11.00 j 

Caffynx. Queens Hotel. Marine Parade. 
FAstbannw H. DO 

Cape I reds. Ivor Lane. Uxbridge. Middle- 
sex. 12.00 

cSSte. sarov Hotel, atran d. W C. 12.00 
Halm a. Dorchester Hotel. Park Lane, W. 
1 2-00 

Holt Uovd Intnl. Lloyds House. Alderley 
Road. Wnmslow. Cheshire. 2-30 
LCP. Pvnsaett Estate. KlugswInlonL West 

MldlaodiuT24K) , 

New Tbrogmortoo Trust (1963). Royal 
Loudon Homo, 22-25 Finsbury Square. 

CC. 12-30 

pi iv) region Bros. Pi eawi Road. St Helens. 
Meraevsld*, 2-30 

Powell Dudryn. London Hilton, perk Ltr-e. 
W. 12-00 

600 Group. Inn on the Park. Hamilton 
Place, W. 11-JO , 

Slaters Food Products, Briscoe Lane. 

Newton Heath. Manchester. 11-30 
Southend Stadium. 34 Psrfe Street, w, 
10.00 

Turnbull Scott. General Council of British 
Shipping. 30-32 St Msrv Aka. EC. 12.00 
WlUtlre systems. Bcdfbnd Moat Homo, 2 
St Mary's Street. Bedford. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

Fiugisi 


a 7psDb 3': pc. lOocOb 

1990-9S 5 pc 

FRIDAY AUGUST 1 
COMPANY MEETINGS— 

BPB Iru. inn on the Park, Hamilton 
Place. W. 12. eo 

Buhner and Lumb, Victoria Hotel. Brad- 
ford. 3.00 

Cchfrtiofl Inds, Brown's Hotel. Dover 
Street. W. 12.00 

Cramer Cjamert. Burnside Mills. Kendal. 

10 JO 

Etactrocom Dements, Barber-Surgeons' Hall. 

Moakwell Sauare. EC. 12.00 
Flnuiaw (James), Trades Hall of Glasgow. 
85 Glassrard Street. Glasgow, 12-00 
GEI Intnl. Savoy Hotel, strand. WC. 12.00 
Mitchell. Somers. Painters' Hall. S Llnio 
TMnltv Lane. EC. 12.00 
Premier Corea oil he'd?. Insltute of Char, 
turn: Accounbauts. Moorgato Place.' EC. 
12-00 

Renoid. Hyde Parle Hotel. Knlghtab ridge. 
SW, Tl-45 

Rcborint. Cumberiam) Row), Hone root 
Lane, nw. 11.30 

Sum. Mort House Hotel, Yew Tree Drive. 
Blackburn. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

Finals 
formuiHer 
Nee peered 
_ Interims; 

Card! h Property 

.Gonsohdstee Tern Investments 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMENTS 

Allied London Props IQpcPf So 

Teen Coron 177 cts 


MS mufwiaMonut 
Mwtantu. House 
Sown Zigoniala 
Zettars 


CSC I m u ttm e nt Trust 
Jacobs CWif O 
Mount Ourtotte 


DIVIDEND Br INTEREST PAYMENTS— 

Crarnnritic^fimi 2-E6p 
“ ilea 
- DM 

Gable Home Props 1-4B» _ 

Habit Precision Engineering OJp 


IBL OJSp 
Jarvis Porter 


2p 


Jersey General invest Trust B.75p , 

Korea Exchange Bank Fltg Rate Notes 
1995 S421-0B 

Lewni Intnl invests CM Fltg Rato Note* 
1090 S41.79 

Monks Invert Trust i.5d .. 

Nova Scotia Power 9LpcSlnUng Fund Dto 
1989 41 pc 
P lartons (GB) 1 -So 
Stalplasa MrtalcrafD_2p 
HgMiMW 9ocLn 4-Sp 
TR Property Invest Trust 2-5p 
Turnbull Scott 60 . A N-vto 6p 
-ntuiuuMVY july 31 

Ba^rtUkl^. "H^'SrtHoW. KnlBkl*- 

BriSSS*' ST* a mi 1 Mine rals. K hm s north 
Industrial Estate. innosmirth-on-the- 
M ad wav. Rocmotcr. Kent. 12.00 
British Steam Specialties. Grand Hotel. 

UMMter. 124)0 o 

CPS Computer. Ladtertoe Merc ury Motel. 
tringbrMoe AouredabOut. WaWct 1 l.«l 
Cook dWHWn) asheaw d). Py kugy s ro ef 
Foundry, Partway lAvooue. Shemeid. 

Craig 10 and Room 172 Letth walk, Edln- 

buroh. 10-30 

ED bra, CbaridD Crass Hotel. Strand. WC. 
11.30 

Eautty and General. Chartered Imtitnte of 
Public Finance and Acconntaacy, 3 Robert 

Street. WC. 10-30 

— - HaR. 


American Icifannauon 
American Trajt Socf>f 1*,7Sp 
Anglo Amcrtcan Corpn SA GpcPId 
1 3€&B2p 

Anglovaal 330 eta. A 330 cte- SpePf S cts 
Aniuscutum 7=;pcPf 2.6250 
Atlantic Assets Trust SpePf 1.75 d 
A ustralia (.Com man wealth of) 8'iacBfls 
4t«pc 

BRA SpePf 1.7 So 
Bel iso util 76 as 

Blyvooruitticht Gold Minina 26.431 16p 
Brown CMattnewi 3 d 
C aledonia Inverts 3 d 

Cambridge Water 3.5PC 1.75P. 4.2pcPf 
1984-86 a.lp 
Ccniury Oils 3.5 p 
C ity or Aberdeen Land 4pcPf 1.4p 
Ciry Site Estates 0.470 
Consalldateg 4pcLn Zpc 
Continuous Stationery 0.4 5 p 
Dalgety 4.85pcPf 2.425p 
Daniel I ana Sons Breweries 4>,oc1stDfa 

2 1 , pc 

Dominion Intnl 3P 

Dover Harbour Board 4).cc2rtdDB 2>tpc 
Drayton Consd Trust 4i;pcDb 2tipc 
Dunlop Textiles 6‘tpcPf 2.275P 
Eastern Transvaal Cons Minas 150 cts 
Edinborph American Assets Trust 4iipcPf 
1.57Sp 

EMrtdge Pone A 3J5n 
Electric and Gen rnrost 7tincDb 1987-91 
33«pe 

Eacheguer 10 pc 1999 Spc 

Feared C Alliance Invest 6pcDb 198S-90 

First Scottish American Trust 3'iocPf 
1.75b 

Fleming Mercantile Invest Trust 3.5pcPf 
1.750. 2-8DCPf 1 -4P 

Foreign and Colonial Invert Trust SocDb 
1985-90 2ijDC. 6tiPCD« 1987-92 3<aPC 
Gewtt Strategic Invest Trust 5oePf i.7Sp 
G reat Ouse Water Authority S', pc 1986-88 
2gM 

Hartebeertfonteln Gold Minina 6S cts 
Hawker Slddelev SljpcPf I.BZSp 
Merchant Tst 4<ipcPf 1.575p 
Metropolitan Water New River 3ocDb 


WeChorby, Wert Yortshlr*. 124» 
llllnowgrtii _ 

‘ “C. li 

asala.- 

Urorpool Street. EC 12.00 

Roth pi bm Intel. Dorcbester Hotel. Park 
Lane. W. 12.00 

Sutt^Greenham, Savoy Hotel, Strand, WC, 

«w^sraio 

SwririghOartrortcs. Richmond HW Hotel, __ 

sSSlSeT^ptekman. eSitan Crest Hotel, 

Beaumont Hoad. Bolton. 12-30 *»■=-“■ 

TR Natural Resources invest Trust, Mer- 
maid House. 2 Puddle Dock. EC. 12-30 
Wiggins. London Press Centra. 76 Shoe 
Lane. EC. 1 2.00 . . 

Wool worth. Butchers* Nall. 57 Bartholomew 

Close. EC. 12-00 

BOARD MEETINGS — 

Rnalai 
A4M 
AIM 

Cray M tetoonha 


ML Habtir 

Marier Ed 

Mid Wvod Inter na H o n e! 4m r ert roe a t Trust 


Ransom fUMRam) 

S "teta5Sm 5-1 
Aaroosore era 
Argyfe Trust 


OrtMhig 

Jo tm atooe's Paints 
Lex servua? _ 

Macartavs (Pharroaeautical* 

IuUiIIwkT flank 

DIVIDEND A INTEREST PAYMEN 
Airflow streamlines. IQpcPf Sp 
Croup 2-7Sp 

Arbuthnot Yen Bond Fund Pf Y 1 

issodatud Flabaries BUpOLA 1891-98 

Axtaraads 1 -25o 

BETEC apcPf 1991-93 4p 

Bum de Chile Fits Rate Notea 1968 

Bank 'of Nova Scotia Pita Rate Db 2000 
£2S7.1 B 

Beattie (Jamaa) jBacPf 2.1 p 
few 1 C., H.) B^PCbn 2000 4UPC 
Beloraws Hldgs 7pcPf_*.9p 
Pc ate Us S'lbcPf 1-9 2Sa 
BIKon llhtiy) 7.98p. Aocttm 0 . 10 P 
Bhwnacbanhi Intel flpclji 1991 S2Xoc 
Bra mall (C. DJ ISpcLn 1993 03 BHpe 
Brrttia (George) StiacLn 1987-92 4fepe 
Britannia Arrow 9pcu> 1996-2000 4ijpc 
British Car Anctimi Up 
British Dredging apeto 19B3-9B 4pe 
British Petroleum BpciatPT 2 - 8 p. 9pc2adPf 
3.15n 

British Steam Soeclamrt Ep 

BrixtH Estate GpcIatMtOb 1983-88 3PC 

Brunner Inwat Trort 1.1 p 

Piulnass Mortaaoes Trust 0.7S625P 
Campbell Soap 3 S cts 
Csriess Capel and Leonard 1.73p 
Carlton Communication* z.Bp _ _ 

Chase Manhattan Ovarmeas Bank Corpn 
Fltg Rate Notes 1993 541 .IE 
Chemical New York Corpn Fttg Rate Senior 
Notes iggg.S6j.3S 
Chloride 60 c Pf 2-1 P 

Cltknra Boric Corah. FltO Rate Hater 
3011197 SI B2.0B 

Com bind English .Store* 7tipcPf 2.7125a 
erode Che«flo>ls lalig BpcPf 2-8p 
Crystal ate 1-89p 
Derwent Valley lOpCRf 5JI1P 


Middle Wltwatervrand (WA) IDO cts. 

BpcPf (R1) 4 cts 
Midland Marts Z-75p ^ 

Mill ward Brown (lOp) Ip 
Newcastle Gateshead Water ipcDb Inc. 
S recoil 2 >IDC. SpcPb 1992-94 4 PC. 

lOpcDb 1992-94 Spc. 11»speQb 2004 
Stipe 

Norths PC Pf 2,1 p, 7PCPIA 2-4 5 p. IDpcPfB 

Moor 45 cts 
NYNEX 87 cte 

Oiitwteh Iiw Tut 3, SpePf 1.73 d. 4.2pcPf 
2.1 a BA 25pcPf 2.71 2 £d. lOpcPf bp. 
5iipcDb 1986-90 2tipc. 6>:pcDb 
1985-90 3tipc 
tall.iSO.25) gjets 
Quebec Central Railway 1 *tOb 2 pc 
Scottish Agrtc See l4pcDt> 1993 7 pc 
S hell Transport Trading 7pc2ndPf 2.45b 
5toooh Ests 7ijpc1rtDb 1985-90 Stipe 
Soutine S M TP Bell HI) 16 Oct* 

Sutton Dirt Water 7 PC 3-Sp. 4.9PC 2.45 P. 

S.iapcPf 1-57SO . 

TR Ind Gen S 'zpeDb 1982-87 2tipc 
Toco CSpt 3.7 p 
TprthDiork Oil IScta 
Union, Int 1 0pcPfA 3.5a 
United states Deb 4.SpcPf 2.3a, 4tipcDb 
,199B .Xfepe. 5tibc2ndDb 1999 2 >ipc 
yam White CmrfledPf 1-6Z74P 
Wtetpopl In* Trt_SocO& 1995-90 2 Iids. 
.^tiixzDre iga j-Ba^ 2 '. pc 
W hrtOread 4>2Pc2ndPT (£11 1879b. 

..Whitbread Inv. BiipcDb 1957-92 Stipe 
Wiggins a.su 

Wlai* inv 2.7PCPT 1J8p. BtipcDb 
1990-95 3>gpc 

Young Brawery 4JlpcPf 2.1 pc- 9pcPf 4.Sp 
SATURDAY AUGUST 2 
DIVIDEND AN D INTEREST PAYMENT5 
Bulmer and Lumo JJSo 
Southcdn stadium 0-56P. Do. PI 3-55p 
Herts CC GtipcRed 1985-57 3tipC 

Hoft Upyd Int (10 d) 2.35P 
Hospital Corp America (SI) 16-Scte 
Imperial Chemical Inds. SpePf (£1) 1.7Sp. 

1994-2004 2tipC. lOtibCLn 
. lyyi"** an 
Inal Icc* (SI). 2£kto 

Jeeaera. .Prirecos Street; Ed I re. lOpcPf Sp 

lak-tf StipeDH 1981-86 Stipe 

tow Deb. 3-OGpcPt 1 JIZSo 

Lewii. U.l 5pc1atPf 1.75p. 7pcPf 2.45p 

Lincoln National Cara (51.25) SOcts 


Longiw Ind 3p 
Manchester Cura 
1 tipc 


1891 3pcRed <1941 


per common share 

September 15, 1986 
Record; August 22. 1986 

Declared: .111^23,1986 

CuuUuuous dividmd pqf m aii* 
since 1939. 

Cyril J. Smith 
Vice President & Secretary 
P.O. Box 1642 
Houston, Texas 77251-1642 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


July 35 


AUSTRIA 


1986 

High Low 

i'ltn ? , A?gP radit '" at ' lt BB 

ilfiSL 3,075 Goeeser .. . . 

S?'22° la .B50 Interunfall . 

SllZf 0 17 > 1 &0 JungbunzJauer... 

l ,930 Laenderbank ... 
7B5 560 Pori moose r . . 

_,?11 ■ 150 Steyr Daimler , .. 

18,500 8,850 Veitscher Mag . 


Price 

sen 


2.240 
3,900 

12.650 

17,160 

3.240 
675 
156 

10,550 


BELGIUM/LUXEMBOURG 

1986 • price 

High Low July 25 Frs. 

3.500 2,280 B.bTl 3,100 

15.650 9,600 Banq. Gen. Lux... 15,600 
27,000 9,400 Banq. In LA. Lux.. 15,000 

14.500 8,250 Bekaert 11,500 

4,660 2,640 Ciment'CBfL, .... 3.690 

195 120 Cockeril! 121 

5,240 1.662 De maize 2,800 

4,940 3.5BO EBES 4,540 

17.350 10,435 Electrobel 14,925 

2,700 1.970 Fabriquc: Nat...— 2,079 

7,750 3,580 GB Innc BM 7,360 

4,525 2,695 GBL (BtuxI. ... - 3,055 

6,800 4,310 General* Bank .. 5,760 

6,850 4,750 Gevaert.. - 5,730 

8,150 5.700 Hoboken 7.210 

3.995 2,860 Intercom 3,615 

17.500 10.100 K red I ctbanfc 16.350 

11.650 9,900 Pan Holding 11,250 

8,790 6.050 Petroflna . ... 8,650 

27,000 17,200 Royale Beige. 26,450 

'3,270 2,120 5oc. Gen. Beige- 2,870 

11.600 7,710 Sorma_ 9,550 

8,920 6,050 Solvay.. 7,300 

585 390 stanwick Inti.... 390 

6,340 4,679 Tract lone 1 5,480 

8,330 9,300 UGB 7,920 

6,200 3,705 Wagons Lite.. .. 5,280 


DENMARK 

1966 

High Low 


July 25 


Price 
Knr. % 


434 

315 


330 

670 

915 


5 30 

343 

255 

Cop Hendelsb'nk 

257 

470 

335 

D. Sukkerfab .... 

330 

301 

■ ggo 

Danske Bank 


1,060 

1,360 

De Dansks luil. 

1,370 

194 

293 

\89 

East Asiatic 

1.240 

BOO 


1.040 

307 

268 

800 


665 

- 415 

GNT Hid 

425 

830 

S65 

LS.5.B — 






301 

238 

Novo Inds* . .. 

J 53 

339 

253 

Privatbanken — 

255 

470 

319 

Provinsbanken .. 

333 

539 

866 

Smidth iF.L.'B .. 

271 

1.020 

BOO 

Soph li a Be rend ... 

800 

331 

250 


285 

FRANCS 



1006 

July 25 

Prfoe 

High 

Low 


Frs. 


1,630 

7,965 

493 

845 

718 

2,210 

1,265 

4.140 

2,500 

3,278 

62S 

1,386 

488 

2.525 

3,660 

1,549 

1,688 

373 

2,980 

1,086 

115.5 

1,613 

3.799 

4,220 

350 

2,639 

3,459 

6,670 

2,650 

115 

241 

1,265 

827 

404 

1,150 

758 

995 

2.600 

1.799 
587 

1,490 

3,855 

1,530 

619 


’ 1.473 Emprunt M, J973 1.57C 
7,190 Emprunt 7j 19717,800 

298 Accor *£5 

608 Air Liquids 760 


508 BIC 
1,610 Bongraln .. 


694 

1.965 


t,DlWDUIIM«aii' 

909 Bouyguas- 1,260 

2.730 BSN Gervais 3.967 

OaeCIT Alcatel 2,320 

2,312 Carreleur^ .... 3.2 iB 
458 CiUb Mediter n .. 565 

873 Cie Bancalro 1,259 

347.5 Oof.mefl 391 

1.731 Damart 2,015 

2,152 Oarty -.3,650 

1,050 Oumoz SJk - 1.540 

B77 Eaux -Cm Gen 1,172 

196 Elf Aqquitane . .. SO* 

2,000 Essllor. 2,940 

714 Gen.Occldentale 1,086 

51.1 Imetal. ■ ,62 

745 La targe Coppoe. 1,360 
2,805 L'Oreal - 3,799 

2.640 Legrand 4,320 

169 Mai sons Phenix 305.1 

1,480 Matra SA. .2,383 

1,725 Michelin B 3,290 

4,550 Midi 'Ciai 6,300 

1,875 Moot Hcnnctsy„ 3,275 

54.7 Moulinex 73.8 

155,1 Nord East- 194 

807 Pernod Ricard ... 1.01? 

Pemer 837 

Petrolea Fra. 318 

512 Peugeot SA. 966 

417 Pnntempe-Au.i.r S68 

421 Radiotech 865 

1,705 Rcdouto 1.870 

1,200 RoUBSelUGlaf-.- 1,530 
390 Sefimcg 439 


481 

296 


1,100 Skis Rosslgnol. 
2.640 Tolemee Elect 
823 Thomson -.CSFi 
348 Valeo 


• 1,300 
.. 3,310 
.. 1,530 
.. 470 


SWITZERLAND 

1986 

High Low 


July 25 


Price 

Frs. 


7,000 4,460 Adia IntL— - 6.650 

765 675 Alusuisse 588 

4.850 3,300 Bank Leu 3,300 

2,285 2,925 Brown Boveri—.- 1,800 

4,550 3,285 Ciba Geigy 3,000 

3.425 2,135 do. -Part Certs. 3,360 
3,910 3,100Credit Suisse 3,540 

3.BB0 3, 100 EJektrowatt. 3,120 

1,720 1,125 Fischer 'Ceo.i-... 1.660 

141.000 9. 3 00 Hoff Roche PtCU 96,000 

14.000 10,375 Hoff-Roche MO.. 9,800 
8,350 7, lOO Jacobs Suchard. 7,950 

3.850 3,100Jolmol> 3.390 

2,355 1,780 Landis & Gyr 1,800 

9,500 7,650 Nestle 7,650 

2,040. 1,420 oer- Buahrie..._ 1,695 

495 378 Pirelli 433 

13,375 10,200 8a ndOZ-Bri. 10,300 

2,030 1,480 Sandoz 'PtCtS-...- 1,340 
900 550 Schindler i PtCt3J.i 590 

1,960 1,300 Sika 1,395 

7,900 8,900 SurvoWance A.... 7 350 

2.220 1,240 5 w< stair. • 1,375 

625.5 490 Swiss Bank 504 

19,700 13,200 Swiss Reince 16,100 

2.750 2,340 Swiss Volkabfc - 2.400 

5,790 4.850 Union Bank 5,410 

6,600 4,620 White thur 6,200 

8,775 5.750 Zurlcrh Ins 6,950 


GERMANY 


i one 

High Low ' 


July 25 


Price 

Dm 


360 265 AEG. ■ 

2,875 1. 190 Allianz Vers. 

331.8 2 39 BASF 

550 265 Bayer 

688 515 Bayer Hypo 

675 468 Bayer Verein 

595 465 BHFBank. 

645 483 BMW 

548 232.6 Brown Boveri 

377.6 268 Commerzbank •• 
2 BO 205 Cont'l Gumtni.. - 

1,649.6 2,106 Daimler-Benz _ .. 
534 357 Dogusaa . 

240 168 D tens Babcock. 

920 723.7 Oeutscne Bank_ 

506 353.3 Oretdner Batik 

545 , 267 Felo Muonic . . 

459 . 580 Henkel 

1.106 • 710 Hocnbef. . .. ... 
327 ' 241 Hoechst 

201 143.5 Hoesch Werke 

660 470 Holzmann <P«.. • 

246 lea Horten 

• 562.5 426 Hussel 

405 516 Karetadt 

492 . 350 Kaufhet . .... .... 

393 205.5 KHD - 

126 69 Kloeckner 

775 679 Unde 

311.8 155 Lufthansa 

247 179 MAN 

311.8 170 Mannesmann . .. 

1,374 960 Mercedes Hid- 

430 265 Metaligesell 

4,350 2,190 Muencn Rueck - 

650 548 NiXdorf 

1,420 ■ 960 Porsche. 

287 170 Preussag 

275 165.5 Rhein West Elect 

398 322 Rosenthal 

670 514 Sobering 

826.6 590.8 Siemens. 

198 145 Thyssen — 

390 239 Varta-— - 

346 235.5 Veba 

202 139.5 V.E.W 

560 392 Veiem-Weat 

684 443 Volkswagen. .. .. 


287 

2.185 

250.5 
376 
583 
517 
520 
670 
316 
307.0 
2B6 

1.165 

&7a 

173.5 
790 

409.5 
280 

402.5 
980 
251 
156 
558 
196 

562.5 
365 
446 

218 

74.9 

660 

161.5 
215 
176 
893 

281.5 
3.270 
57B 
870 
170 
195 
335 
543 

614.5 

150.6 
328 
25B 
148 
429 
467 


NETHERLANDS 


1986 July 25 Price 

High Low Fie 

345 268 ACF Holding ' 337 _ 

123,3 99.3 AEGON 100.0 

94.1 69.5 Ahold - 90 

181.9 149.4 AKZO 157.5 

610.5 537 ABN .... - 599 

93.B 73.8 AMEV 75.2 

117 94.3 AMRO- 106.1 

260 195 Brcdero Cert 253 

19.9 13 Boa Kalis Westm. 15.6 

217.5 135 8uehrmann-TeL 213 

33 17.4 Calland Hlgs ... 17.6 

1B8 156.8 Dordtac he Pet' m 175.5 

219 154 Elsevier NOU • 205 

98.5 77.8 Fokker 86.8 

60.B 51 Gist Brocades. .. 65.8 

182.6 150.0 Hetneken 166.5 

118 1BJI Hoogovena 105 

75 55.5 Hunter Doug NfV 69.5 

85 68.5 Int Mueller B1.9 

55.8 45.3 KLM - 46 

162.5 118.7 KNP. - 158.6 

63.5 47.3 Naatden 50.3 

89.5 71.5 Net Ned Cert ' 79.4 

265.5 187.5 Ned Mid Bank .. 207.7 

219.2 1B9.0 Nedlkjyd ■ 159 

620 410 OceGrinten '506 

37,3 30.4 Om moron rVani- 36. B 

93.5 50.0 Pak hoed 5B.6 

65.7 47.3 Philips...— 47.6 

95.6 82.9 Roboco — ... 90.4 

142.1 132.2 Rodamco 133 

87.8 72.2 Rohnco 82.2 

51.1 46.6 Rorento ........ 60.3 

201.9 164.8 Royal Dutch— 187.5 

603 347.7 Unilever, . — 477 

323.5 267.2 VMF Stork. 510.6 

347 270.6 VNU 315 

75.7 69.7 Weesanen 75.6 

108.5 45.7 West Utr Bonk..... 50 


SWEDEN 


1986 

High LOW 


ditty ZS 


Price 

Kronor 


230 175 AGA 191 

378 245 Alfa-Laval B.. .— 315 

385 205 A8EA ■ Free i. ....... 367 

700 400 Astra 'Free* 675 

252- 166 Atlas Copco— ... 216 

307 263Cardo iFreei— . — 505 

291 199 Cellulose ......... 284 

312 194 Electrolux B. • 273 

299 216 Ericsson B,...— 218 

685 460 Esselte ...... 515 

291- 178 Mo och Domsjo™ 285 

252 167 Pharmacia . ..< 212 

890 495 Saab Scania Free 740 

936' 177 Sandy Ik IBS 

660 530 Skandia — . 644 

3B9 286SKF 360 

190 13b Sonneson- 180 

325 167 Stora Kopparbrg 318 

400 220 Swedish Match.. 351 

433 300 Volvo BiFreei-- 381 


SOUTH AFRICA 


1886 

High Low 


July 25 


3.00 1.8 Abercom-..— .. 

13 8.B0AE&CI- 

74 63 Allied Tech 74 

60.50 33 Anglo Am Coal - 33 
51.65 36.5 Anglo Am. Corp- 49.25 
276 206 Anglo Am. Gold- 255 

22 18.25 Barclays Bank. — 20 

19 14,35 Barlow Rand— — 18.5 


90 

62 

Buff el* 

73.78 

2.6 - 

135 CNA Gallo 

2.35 

5.36 

3.8 


3.9 

31.4 

16.7 

De Beers 

29.35 

60.5 


SS 

40.35 

29 .25 F.S.Cons 

34 

46.S 

33 

Gold Fields SJk... 

41.5 

16.3 

5 

High vara steel ... 

6.8 

10.6 

6 _3 

, Mai cor 

10.15 

9.5 

5.6 

Ned bank 

5.7 

14.73 

11.5 

OK Bazaars..— 

14.75 

76 

43 

Rembrandt 

74.6 

42.75 

26 

Ru« Plat _... 

42.75 

17.4 

13 

Batren — — . 

16.75 

11.6 

9.5 

Sage Hldgs- 

10.6 

12 

6-2 

SA Brews — 

11.5 

30.5 

24 

Smith iCGi 

28.85 


8.4 7.4 Tongoat Mulatto- 7.6 


AUSTRALIA 


1986 

High Low 


July 25 


Price 
A list- S 


3.80 

16.6 

3.8 

6.3 
3.22 

1.75 
3.55 

3.70 

9.6 

5.79 

5.75 
5 

3.75 

7.10 
1.89 

9.1 

7.50 

7.4 

3.78 

5.11 
1.24 

6.4 

2.50 
0.25 

2.70 

5.02 
1.82 

2.78 

3.70 

2.12 

7.10 

2.6 
0.24 
0.2 
6.6 
9.B 
3.12 
3.85 
6.6 

26.0 

3.80 
1.00 

2.81 
1.28 

4.0 

2.2 

3.10 
3.12 
1.80 

4.8 

3.35 

5.66 

5.2 

4.15 

6.7 

3.1 
3.82 
6.28 

1.2 
3.65 
*.75 


2 55 
10.7 
2.88 

4.4 
2.1 

1.15 

3.1 
2.60 

5.9 
3.70 

1.05 
3.25 

1.9 

4.3 
0.59 

tv 

6.48 

2.82 

2.7 
0.70 

4.1 
1.80 
0.10 

1 1-7 

a.o 

1.41 

2.16 

3.18 

1.60 

4.85 
2. 12 
0.18 
0.14 

4.9 
5.74 
1.55 

. 2.8 
' 4.0 

9.03 
■ 2.4 

. 0.65 
’ 1.70 
0.65 

2.5 

1.7 
2.52 

2.02 

1.34 

3.82 

1.5 
• 3.3 

3.95 

2.18 

5.2 

1.95 

2.82 
- 4.42 

CL7S 

2.66 

3.35 


ACi inti 

Adelaide Steams 

Amcor 

AHZ Group 

Ampol Pet- 

Ashton - 

Aunt. Guarantee. 
a ust- Nat. Hide-. . 

Bell Group - 

Boll Res.. 

Bond Carp Hldgs 
Borel - 

Bougainville . — 
Brambles inds ... 

Bridge Oil- ' 

B. H. Prep. 

Burns Philip. — . 

CRA — 

CSR 

Chase Corp 

Claremont Pet... 

Coles-Myer 

Comaico“A" .... 

Consolidated Pet 

Costam Aunt 

Elders IXL.- 

Energ Rea 

Gen. Prop. Truet 
Hardle Uameei 
Hartogen Energy 
Herald WyTimes 
ICI Aust - 

Jimberiana F-P- 

Kia Ora Gold 

K i da ton Gold 

Lend Lease . 

MIM... 

Mayne Nickless.. 
NaL AusL Bank. 

News. .... — 

Nicholas KiwL . 

No ran dop'd Pr'pd 

North Bkn HilL — 

Oak bn ago. 

Pacific Dunlop - 
PancontlnarrlaL, 

Pioneer Cone 

Poseidon 

Queensland 

RecMtt& Gorman 

Repco — ... 

Santos 

Smith 'Howard L. 
Then. NatwkJa ._ 

Tooth 

Vamgaa 

Western Mining . 
Westpac Bank. ... 

wood* Ido Petrol 

Wodworths — . 
Wormald Inti 


3.6 
10.8 

3.18 

4.B3 

2.1 

1.65 
S.2 

2.6 
8.16 

4.1 
3. 

4.08 

2.52 

6.02 
0.68 
B.2 
6.36 
5.56 
2.82 
9-lxc 

0 . 71 

4.7 
2.1 
0.18 

1. aa 

4.75 

1.5 

2.7 

3.35 
L65 

6.6 
3.47 
0.23 
0.16 
6.14 
8.1 
1.55 
2.85 

5.08 

20 

2.9 
0.95 
1-83 

0. 65 

3.18 

1. B8 

2.66 
2.66 
1.77 
3.82 

2.36 
3.3 
4.0 

3.07 

6.7 
1.95 

3.19 
4.42 
D.75 

2.75 

3.75 


HONG KONG 

1986 

High LOW 


July 25 


I Price 
l H.Kf - 


18.1 17.7 Bank East Asia ..j 18.1 

5.70 6.15 Cathay Pacific 5.6 

22.4 17.9 Cheung Kang-...' 22.4 

17.2 14.8 China Light. ' 15.9 

0.7S 0.59 Evergo j 0.65 

40.4 33.5 Hang Seng Bank! 34.75 

2,42 1.65 Henderson Land,' 2.42 

17.1 11.8 HK China Gas- ..' 16.7 

9.30 8.3 HK Electric- 9.1 

7.B 6.2 HK Kowloon Wh. 7.65 

6.95 5.5 HK Land 6 

7.30 6.25 HK Shanghai Bk. 6.8 

12.6 9.3 HK Telephone.. .. 12.6 

31.6 24 Hutchison Wpa— 30.5 
14.8 11 Jardine Math 14.6 

7.15 5.0S New World Dev- 6.65 

13.4 10.6 SHK Preps - 13.2 

1.13 0.63 Shell Elect ....... 0.63 

14.3 9.9 .Swire PacA. 13.3 

7.5 6 TV-B. 7.45 

— — Winscr Inds...- .... 8.3 

3.77 2.07 World Int. Hldgs. 2.72 


ITALY 

1988 

High Low 


July 35 


Price 

Lira 


34,995 19,980 Banco Com'le — 23,950 

868 575 Baatogi-IRBS 636 

4,780 3,060 Centrals 3,595 

16,400 6, 1600.1. R. 12,956 

4 590 3,200 Credits Italiano- 3,280 

IS 000 6,531 Flat 14,300 

16&8oa 75,150 Generali Axsicur. I3S fisc 

79,850 48,200 ttalcementi 74,990 

1,430 920 La Rinascante.— 1,047 

4,533 3,705 Montedison— 3,355 
18,690 B, 710 OlrvetU..— .— -16,600 

8,070 6,085 Pirelli CO 7.390 

8,510 3,370 Pirelli Spa.—— • 6.800 

6,885 4,780 Sal pom 5,520 

7,650 4,896 8nia BPD 6,000 

64,000 B4.2S0 Tore Asslc — — - 28,495 


NORWAY 

1986 

High Low 


July as 


172.5 142 Borgens Bank — 

477.5 324 Borregeard 

179 151.6 Christiana Bank. 

165 146 Den Norsks Crad 

126 92.5Elkem. — • 

197.6 137 Kpsmos- 

191 iao Kvaerner — 

196.2 90 Norcem 

843.7 186 Norsk Data—— -- . 

168.5 122 Norsk Hydro..— ' 
285 205 Storebrand 


Price 

Kroner 

165 

355 

172 

157.5 

92.5 
156 
156 

96 

183 

130.5 
265 


SINGAPORE 


1986 

High Low 


July 25 • Price 

/ * 


1.21 

3.66 
7.10 

4.78 
2.06 

2.63 

2.29 
1.70 

4.66 

1.69 
0.6 

7.70 
3.14 

1.78 

1.64 
7.35 
8.1 

3.30 
8.62 
4.26 


, 0.76 
'■ 2.17 
, 4.4 
! 3.3 
j 1.64 
1 1.74 
1.02 
0.4 
3.04 
0.98 
0.30 
0.85 
2.13 
! 0.80 
! 032 
5.66 

• 5.5 

. 1.86 

1.91 

• 2.22 


Boustaad Hldgs- 

Coid Storage. 

DBS 

Ganting- — ; 

Haw Par. Bros. .' 
Hong Leong Fin-' 
Inchcape Bhd. 
Keppel Corp. 
Malay Banking -• 
Malay irtd Irrd..... 
Multi Purpose,- 

OCBC -... 

DUB- 

Public Bank • 

SI me Darby.....—: 
Singapore Air- .. 
Singapore Press, 

Straits Tide- 

■Tat Lae Bk.- - 

UOfl- — 


1.00 

3.34 

6.75 
4, IB 
2.B4 
SL30 
3.02 
X.5B 
3.60 

1.35 
0.43 
6.95 
3.65 
0.04 
1.37 

7.30 

7.76 
2.69 

8.30 
3.83 


JAPAN 


1986 

High Low 


July 26 


Price 

Yen 


1,970 

1.130 
2,140 

906 

1.330 

991 

763 

850 

1,200 

1,840 

1.440 
1.760 
1,700 

496 
2,000 
1.560 
1 BOO 
1,980 
7.750 
1,720 
3,020 

2,070 

1,150 

605 

2.440 
1.200 

920 

2,300 

1,260 

2.090 

470 

410 

645 

4.660 
13,700 

1,610 

970 

1,680 

216 

1,600 

197 

516 

B08 

415 
924 

4.960 

392 

8,950 

416 
882 

1.660 
1,680 

868 

902 

400 

2,400 

470 

1,170 

625 

2.130 
431 

1,360 


1,120 

1,550 

1,540 

1,630 

1,050 

2,320- 

1.200 

341 

1.330 
614 

1.410 
199 
593 
51D 
624 

874 

3.760 

1.330 
549 

1,370 

4.760 
3,450 
1,130 
1,570 
1,470 

460 

1.360 
1,390 
9,950 
1,070 

613 

1.410 
2,030 

425 

4,160 

8.3S0 

452 

1,020 

1,270 

175' 

669 

999 

770 

1,900 

4.480 
665 

3,080 

1,050 

1,970 

5.360 
694 

1,190 

1,770. 

639 

477 

3,740 

1,660 

307 

3,260 

775 

1,470 

3.480 
1,660 

877 


1, 130 Ajinomoto ■■■ ■ — 1,870 
745 All Nippon Air.-.. 1.090 
1,650 Alps Electrio — 1,790 

726 Asahl Chem 866 

B90 Asahl Glass USO 

691 Bank Tokyo. ' 991 

512 Bridgestone 660 

640 Brother Inds. 680 

681 Canon ' 916 

1,270 Casio Comp-.—. 1,310 
921 Chugai Pharm ... 1,270 
715Daioi 1,610 

1.460 Dal-lchl Kan. Bk. 1,700 

500 Da’ Nippon ink .. 495 

1,270 Da! Nippon Ptg... 1,930 

841 oaiwa House 1,500 

734 Dalwa See.. 1,800 

1,320 Eiiai 1,980 

5,800 Fenuc- 6,110 

1.460 Fuji Bank 1,720 

1,650 Fuji Film 2,680 

888 Fujisawa ’1.150 

825 Fujitsu B64 

324 F'jrukawa Elect. 4«5 

1.980 Green Cross 2,320 

794 He! wa Real Est- 1.130 

760 Hitachi BOO 

1.1 50 Hitachi Credit— 1.990 

089 Honda. 1,020 

1,000 Indl. Bk. Japan .. 2,090 
150 ishikawaJlmaHr. 366 

333 isuzu Motor.. 371 

413 Itch iCi 626 

2,950 Ito. Yokado— 4.590 

8,600 JAL 10,500 

963 Jusco. — 1,600 

463 Kajima I 950 

986 Kao Corp. '1,680 

134 Kawasaki SteeL. 212 

737 Kinn 1,600 

172 Kobe Steel 186 

460 Komatsu } 458 

658 Komshiroku r ■ — S 664 

339 Kubota ' 410 

750Kumagal 848 

3,310 KyocsvB 3,640 

311 Marubeni .....— 381 


1,640 Marui 

373 Mazda Motor 

535 MeiJa Selka. -. 
1,160 ME1- 
1,430 M-bishi Bank.... 
606 M'bishl Chem . 
589 M'bishl Corp .... 
328 M'bishl Elect- 
1,070 M'bishl Estate. 

353 MHI 

951 Mitsui Bank- 

409 Mitsui 

989 Mitsui Estate— 
209 Mitsui Toatsu 
690 Mltaukoshi 


. 2,900 
384 
840 
.. 1,300 
-. 1,710 
.. see 

- 8S1 

... 380 

... 3,360 

455 

.. 1,120 

- 602 
... 2.070 

409 
.. 1,310 


80S NGK Insulators- 840 

675Nikko Sec- - 1,530 

2,200 Nippon Denso. . . 1,240 

1,160 Nippon Elect 1,350 

560 Nippon Express.. 1,000 

1,350 Nippon Gakkl 1,790 

895 Nippon Kogaku- 887 
138 Nippon Kotout.— 340 

791 Nippon Oil 1,280 

447 Nippon Seiko ■ — 495 
75B Nippon Ghlmpan 1,400 

154 Nippon Steel 199 

338 Nippoiv Sulsan....' 593 
293 Nippon Yusen-... 494 
525 Nissan Motor — 585 

634 Nlsahln Flour. — 840 

1,010 Nomura —.,3,750 

9SOOIympus — 1 ,010 

311 Onoda Cement ... 589 
910 Orient Finance - 1,350 
2,660 Orient Leasing. - 4,650 

1,650 Pioneer 1,690 

785 RicOh — 791 

1,070 Sankyo 1,500 

1.320 sanwa Bank 1,460 

3 87" Sanyo Elect 384 

632 Sapporo— — — 1.330 
BOO seklsui House— 1.380 

6,050 Seven-Eleven— 9,840 

811 Sharp— 878 

350 Shimizu Constn, 596 

760 Shkmogl 1,430 

1,310 Shlsekto- 3,000 

207 Showa Denies-- . 378 

3,880 Sony 2,900 

1,570 S'tomo Bonk -.... 3,200 
236 S'tomo Chem- j 437 
725 S'tomo Corp.— < 1,020 
640 S'tomo Elect— 1,220 
137 S'tomo Metal — 168 

308Talsei Corn — 685 

496Ta>sho Marine— 993 
675 Taiyo Kobe Bank 768 

B67Tafeeda 1.900 

3,050 TDK.— 3,840 

457 Teijin SOI 

1,1 lOToa Nenryo— -'3,980 

760Tokai Bank 990 

633 Tokio Marine...' 1,550 
2,690 Tokyo Elect Pwr 5,260 

377 Tokyo Gas. 682 

565 Tokyo Corp -. — 1,110 
974Toppan Print— 1,490 

485Toray- • 643 

357Toshiba Elect— 487 

1,490 Toyo sdkan 2,600 

3,130 Toyota Motor-... 1^340 

300 USE Inds ' 295 

1,490 Victor 2,400 

525 Yamaha 731 

680 YamalQhl sea— 1,420 
2,890 Y'manouchiPJun 3,160 

777 Yamazakl- 1,530 

496Yasuda Fire 877 


SPAIN 

1986 

High Lew 


July 24 


Price 

PtaX 


920 
736 
470 
505 
1,100 
770 . 
M40 . 

428.5 
142 
201 
458 

228.5 


415 Bco Bilbao. 

347 Bco Central—. 
207 Bco Extar lor— 

207 Bco Hispano- 

439 Bco Popular, 

420 Bco samander- 
595 Bco Vizcaya— 
155 Dragados— — 
82.5 Hidroia— — 

101.5lbeiduero - — 

172 Petroiaos 

128.5 TelaphonlcaL-— 


ROT ES ■ Wees am this page ere as 
queue m the IndMdual sa wih s n g e e 
and era (MX padsd prices. % DeeSngs 
■uspendsd. xd Ex dhrfdend. xc Ex snip 
issue, xr Ez rights, xa Ex KB. a Price la 
Danish 


NEW YORK 


Indices 


DOW 

JONES 

July 

25 

July 

24 




Since Cmp 

~2$ 

2s : 

31 HlOh 

Low 

Hleh Low 



H'me Bnds.. 

90.41 

90.34 j 

91.06 

91.45 

91.41 81.84 
21, -4 

03.78 

14rl 

— - 

Transport-- 

720.50 

715.38 

726.38 

729.75 

720.38 850.84 
. 01.5 

686.37 

9/1 

980.04 12.39 
81.3,06 8,7.32 






n-vfin-nffi 

■kQI 

wfnt l 

mm a 

•Day's High 

1921 .57 -1006.811 

Lew 1791.06 H77B.6BI 


STANDARD AND POOR'S 
Composite: 340.22 337.95 

83B.G7 

238,18 

936.24 252.70 
. i2i7i 

208.49 

.22:1. 

252.70 4.40 
2>7<06i 1,6 '53 

Industrials^ 

265.32 

262.72 

263.65 

263.27 

261.13 382.24 

. OiTi 

224 J8 
22.1 

282.24 1.62 

.2/7.00) 21.6.32 

Financials - 

28.68 

28.41 

20.48 

28.41 ( 

2B.13 BUS 

rl4/Si 

25,19 

22H 

81.13 8.04 

14.3,88 li ID; 7 

N.Y.S.E. 

COMPOSITE 






117.75 

'32iU 

146.15 4.46 

2.7.BS 26 4.4 

AMEX. MKT 
VALUE 

266.31 

265.99 

267.20 

266.93 

266.38 28S.I9 240.30 

• iK.'Si .4^, 

285.19 29.18 
2S'B'88 S'12.7 

NASDAQ 

OTC COMP. 

379.83 

378.74 

3 

s 

379.87 

37B.46 4 II. 16 523 Jl 
1*7. 18,1, 

411.19. 54.07 
S/7.0B 8.10.7 


DIVIDEND YIELDS July 18 July 11 June 37 June 20 


year ago 
i approxi 


Dow Industrial.. 


S and P industrial.-. 
S ana pind'PiE ratio 


3.81 
July 16 
" a;i3 
I'7:ia ■ 


3.72 3.59 

July 0 July 3 

S.OO 3.88 

17. W 16.61 


3.66 4^1 

June 85 
2,93 " 5.62 

IB. 32 12^0 


TRADING ACTIVITY 

Miuicne 

July July July 
Volume * 23 24 23 

New Yprit 131.98 134.71 133.27 

Amex 9.66 9.64 lO.ia 
O.T.C. - 113.51 101.61 


York July 25 July 24 July 23 
issues Traded 1,944 1.960 1,960 

Rises — — 049 649 B54 

Falla — • 562 ■ 916 735 

Unchanged 413 30S 371 

New Highs — - - 80 86 

New Lews — 61 47 


CANADA 

TORONTO 


Metals A 
Minerals 


July 

25 


July 

24 


J 2 U ST 


July 

32 




High 


July 

25 


Jufy 

24 


July 


July 

22 


High 


1980 


Low 


2007.6 1968.9 ,T4«2.8*3 flTJi'i .'lailSTiBlTT 
3971.1 2968.1 . S1S9.II 118,4, 2754.0 (,17/Jj 


1984.7 2015.9 
Composite 2957.5 2952.6 3966.5 
MONTREAL 

Portfolio 1481.75 1479.99 1487.10 1485.74 1486.17 1621 JS 116,4, 

NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 

Cnsnge 


1SB6.B0 f22il 


Friday Stocks 

Closing 

an 


Stacks 

traded 

push 

day 


iradsd 

P 5c v Nm ...3.335.600 


+ % 

LTV Corp .. 

1.773J0O 

Santa Fa 3.159.900 

37S 


ATT 

1.634.300 

Hamrm.ll P ... 2.038.900 

53% 

+ 5% 

Safeway - 

.... 1.345.700 

Allied ... 1.930.700 

42 

+ 3 

Liica 

.... 1.227.500 

Chase Alan ... 1.919.300 

«P, 

7-2 

Arc Qss EJ 

... 1J77A30 


Ciisngo 


pneu 

3K 

24 1 * 

61*. 

12»i 

Z5V 


d -\ 
+ * 
+ 1*. 
+ *. 
+ % 


• Saturday July 19: Japan Nikkei 17.841 J. TSE 1.40ZJ3B. 

Bate valUB of all Indices era too except Brussels Se— 1.000: JSE Gold— 
255.7. JSE Industrial— 2B4J, end Australis. Alt Ordinary and Mauls— 600. 
NYSE All Common— SO: Standard siuf Pours — 10: and Toronto Composite end 
Metals— 1.000. TarOelO Indices based 1975 end Montreal Portlolio 4/1/33, 
t Excluding bends. ( 400 Industrisle plus 40 Ublitios. 40 FlaeocisU end 2D 
Transports, c OmwL u UoavsiisbM. 


AUSTRALIA 

All Ord. (If 1/801 

Metals A Mnls. fl.1'801 

Jfl0J 

481.1 

1 128.9 
436.1 

T 137.7 , 
502.1 

TIW.7 

508J 

12473 -7 n 
EDB.B (24.-S) 

to 103 am 

481.1 (203) 

AUSTRIA 

CrsditbK Aktlen/30i12i84 

229.79- 

231.35' 

232.96 

233.25266^4 (23i4) 

22638(8/8) 

BELGIAN 

Brussels SE it/lf 00) 

SS48J4 

3843.52 

3638.08 

8S42JW 8746^8(7,7) 

276631 (tS/ll 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen SE (3.-1:823, 

202 J9 

203 .a) 

205.88' 

206J2 

250.70(1814) 

20239125/7) 

FRANCE 

CAC General (81il2rS2) 
Ind Tendance (31/12/82) 

NiA 

144.0 

574J 

148,1 

367.1 ' 
139.8 

363 J 1 
148.1 

411.3 fT5S) 

154.3 ,12.5) 

2673(2/1) 

ni,B( 2 /l| 

GERMANY 

FA2 Aktion (51/12/60) 
Commerzbank 1 1/12/63) 

016J1 
IBS US 

810.08 

1830.5 

694.63 

1786.8 

58802 

1762.4 

75838 (1741 
22783 < 17/4) 

< 88332i22/7) 
17623 (22,7) 

HONG KONG 

Hans Seng Bank!31/7i&4j 

1B43J7 

1088 JS 

1816.08 

179133 

1865.95 /7lS> 

156034 (18/5) 

ITALY 

Bence Comm Ital. 0377) 

7T7JB 

7M.82 

605.11 

ESL8S 

90030 <20® 

’ 45437 (24/7) 

JAPAN** 

Nikkei f 1015/49) 

Tokyo BENew(4fl,tt) 

18180.69 1B028J2 
1452.02 144831 

17880.1 

1421.51 

17859.3 1B0M138 12 &T, 130913 (21/1) 
133532 M5232 (25.7j W2535 (2L'lj 

NETHERLANDS 

AH P. CBS General r>970j 
ANPX8S Indust l >870/ 

2825 

265J 

2B5J ' 
28JJ 

284 JS 
284.4 

2923 

2823 

l 

284.4 ;1U7.| M.4 (8/3) 
285.7(11/7)1 2343 (S/J) 

NORWAY 

Oslo SE (4/108) 

BS6JT7 

839.07 

845.69 

847.89 

40231 (18/1) 

' SS637 (25/7/ 

SINGAPORE ^ 

Strafta Times f0tM2;86) 

720.92' 

725.43 

728.24 

728.78 

77839(25/9) 

68534 (20/4) 

SOUTH AFRICA 

JSE Gold >28/6-701 

JSE IndUSt i2aO<78) 

— 

1233J 
121 LS > 

1297.1 ; 
121W 

18353 
12 143 

1335.6 (22/7) 
12)93 i2)i7) 

' 1109.) (21/4) 
10183 (2/ It 

SPAIN 

Madrid SE <*80/12105) 

fel 

172.88 

T72.1B 

172.15 

194,77 (12/S) 

10038(8/1) 

SWEDEN 

Jacobson & P 'Sir 12/66) 

2465.18 

2460.14 

5475.27' 24E6.SO 251050(7/7) 

172337/28(1 ) 

SWITZERLAND 

Swiss BaidcCpn 131/12.681 

— | 

5BU 

802.0 

5033 

6253 fB#n 

902.0 123<7) 

WORLD 

M.S. Capital Inti- (1.'l/7ff. 

i 

328.5 

325.7 

8243 

321,4 (4(7) 

2493 <23/11 


CANADA 


Sales Stock 


High law Ctae Oatg 


TORONTO 

Closing price* July 25 


7232 

AMCA kit 

515% 

15% 

15% 

-% , 

xo 

Aberford 

430 

*30 

430 

-10 

10942 

Addends 

$20% 

20 

20’, 

+ % 

1050 

Agmco E 

$23% 

23% 

23% 

“ % 

11565 

AIMS En 

610% 

10 

10% 

+ % 

2800 

ABxlu N 

$12% 

«’* 

12% 

+ % 

78148 

Alcan 

$41 

40% 

40% 


200 

Alga Cent 

$21 

21 

21 


42 U 

Algama Si 

$14% 

M 

14 

-% 

2000 

Aeamera 

67% 

7% 

7% 


4700 

Ateo 1 t 

86% 

8% 

8% 

-% 1 

540 

Aloo II 

$9 

9 

a 

-% 

6*00 

BC Sugar A 

$20% 

20% 

20% 

-% 

I0OQ 

BGR A 

$7% 

7% 

7% 


HZ 

BP Canada 

$28 

28 

28 

♦% 

53462 

Bk BCch 

290 

280 

286 


33110 

Bk Mow) 

531% 

31 

31% 

+ % 

91978 

Bk NScel 

$15% 

15% 

15% 

-% ; 

81298 

Ben Can 

537% 

37% 

37% 


9096 

Bfatesky 

225 

2 25 

226 

-5 

238856 Bonanza R 

125 

m 

116 

-16 

J02B 

Bo* Vmtf 

SB> , 

9'* 

9% 


2500 

Bnuome 

125 

125 

125 

-3 

2520 

Bramataa 

122% 

22% 

22% 

+ '« i 

20415 

Braacan A 

$25% 

24% 

25% 

■*% 1 

moo 

Bihwalar 

486 

480 

460 


3737 

BC Fort* 

$13% 

13 

13 


38265 

BC Rea 

115 

102 

106 

-7 

17142 

SC Phone 

627% 

271, 

27% 

-% 

400 

Bmnswfc 

$12% 

18% 

12% 


61200 

CAE 

512% 

117, 

12 


9195 

CCL B ( 

$19% 

19% 

«% 

+1* 

300 

OL 

528% 

28% 

20% 

-% 

4150 

Csd Frv 

123 

22% 

22% 

+ % 

1800 

Cam brldg 

$237* 

23% 

23% 

-% 

12046 

Comp RLk 

$21% 

21'* 

21% 

*% 

3010 

Camp Rea 

136 

136 

136 

-5 

2800 

Cemp Soup 

$34 

34 

34 


600 

Campean 1 

526 

257* 

257, 

“% 

4740 

COm ex p 

114% 

14 

T4's 

+ % 

2000 

COG f 

58% 

6% 

e% 


500 

Can Matt 

$19% 

19% 

19% 

+ % 

230 

C Nor West 

513 

t3 

13 


6157 

C Padua 

SIS 

17% 

17% 


60 

CS Pete / 

400 

400 

400 


212 

Can Trust 

$48 

47 

48 

*% 

121210 a Bk Com 

$17% 

17% 

171, 


13100 

C Marconi 

$2$ 

24% 

24% 

-’* 

10133 

C Oeeontal 

517 

W, 

IB', 

-% 

192378 CP Lid 

$1$ 

u% 

IS 

+ % 

46376 

CTke A 1 

$14% 

14% 

M% 

-% 

7050 

CUM A 1 

$19% 

19', 

19<* 

4-% 

100115 CUM 8 

$19% 

19% 

19% 


500 

Cantor 

$13% 

13% 

13% 


30200 

Canron A 

518% 

W'| 

16% 

-% 

9300 

Cara 

$10 

Vi 

10 

+ »* 

6700 

Cora A f 

89% 

9% 

9% 

+ % 

27580 

Carl OK 

113% 

13% 

13% 


118392 O™ A 

18 

14 

16 

+ 2 

3100 

Ceianese 

$15% 

16% 

1$'* 

-% 

1000 

CemFd A 

36% 

6% 

s% 


12800 

Certrl Tr 

$19% 

17 

M% 

+ 1^ 

5000 

Chieftan 

$6% 

B% 

8% 


3034 

CHUM B t 

$59% 

69% 

M% 


22890 

Comtnco 

$12% 

121* 

12% 

+ % 


High Low data Oeg 


300 

3400 

BOO 

26440 

42600 

2956 

725 

12350 

6559 

2900 

2666 

3100 

2542 

41336 

12300 

4350 

23800 

2000 

3300 

3100 

76310 


6000 

1700 


aoo 


4100 

13300 

2500 

4760 

1500 

64862 

25160 

200 
100 
11700 
225 
900 ■ 
378 
1700 
20632 
1000 
2100 
700 
15700 
150 
2400 
373 
57 SO 
20085 
2250 
226B 
13800 
362 
11668 

11000 

48804 

72223 
60744 
31 BOO 
TOO 
32925 

20800 

12900 

0073 

400 

1900 


Gomputlog 400 
Comput In 305 
Comaami 136 
Con BaSi A S2« 
comb B t 57 
Gome Gas S2T* 
CTL Bank SSL 
Conwst B SffL 
Corby S21 
C Falocai C Sirt. 

Coseha R » 

Cosutm Ltd Sut 4 
Crown. S29». 
Crown* A f 813% 
Czar Res t25 
Oemson A p SB 
Denison B f 55 u 
Deveican 300 
Dkkimn A f S7te 
Dmknsn B 575. 
Dofasoo S26L 
Dome Mine S7>g 
Dome Pete 

O Twain 
Domtar 
Donohue 
Du Pom A 
Opes A 
E-L Hn 
Echo Bey 
Emco 
Equity Sw 
FCA Inti 
FtenbrUg 
Fed Ind A 
Fed Pkm 
Fww t ng A 
FCity fin 
Ford Gmts 
GondaR 
Goz Metr 
Geec Camp 88 U 
GentSs A 519b 
GenMer L 857V 
Giant YV S13V 
Gftaftv S8V 
GoMcorp f SS’, 
Grafton A f S20V 
GL Fonat 826>a 
Greytmd 
GuarPA ( 

Gulf Coe 
Hawker 
Hayes D 
Hess Ml 
H BayMn s 
H Bay Co 

Husky Od 


400 400 

306 309 

138 138 

24 24 

6'* 7 

26V 27% 

8Ai 0% 
BV B% 
20 % 20 % 
ITS* 17% 
80 BQ 
13% 13% 

29 29% 


13 

122 

S% 

5»a 

285 

7% 

7*2 


13% 

IS 

5% 

3. 


K» 

5191* 

5291* 

526 

<36% 

5(7% 

580 

520% 

529% 

300 

518% 

£19% 

117% 

530 

SM% 

515 

SI 57 

58% 

512*4 


tap Oil A 

bico 

Indal 

Inland Gas 
lanaaec 
Inter City 

inti Thom 

Intpr Pipe 
Ipsco 
Ivaco A f 


527% 

512% 

514% 

527% 

516% 

5331* 

57% 

5367* 

537*a 

516*4 

514% 

512% 

518 

515% 

5*1% 

542 

58% 

121% 


23% 25% 
6% 6% 
101 103 

19** 19% 

28% 28% 
26% 25% 
38 36 

17% 17% 
58 60 

20 % 20 % 
29% 20% 
380 360 

18*4 18% 

19% «% 

17 17% 

30 30 

14% 14% 

M% 14% 
157 157 

8% 8% 
12 ** 12 % 
5% 9% 

13% 13% 
8% 8% 
6*a 6% 

20 % 20 % 
25 25 

27% Z7% 
12% 12% 

14 14% 
27% 27% 

15 15% 

33 33% 

6% 6% 
27% 27% 
7ia 7*» 
35% 36% 
38% 37 

16 16 

14% 14% 

121 * 12 % 
17% 17% 

15% 15% 
11% 71% 
41% 41% 
S 8 
21% 21% 


-25 
+ 5 
-4 


-% 


-% 


«■% 
+ % 
-3 
- % 
- % 
■* IS 
-% 

-% 
- % 
+ 2 
+■% 
+ % 
-% 
-% 

:? 

+% 

-% 

+% 

■*% 

-t 


-% 
+ % 


+% 


-% 

+ % 


-% 


-% 

-% 

■*■% 


SNbs 

Sack 

High 

Lon 

Oom Chug 

Sain 

Sexfc 

High 

Lour 

Oeu 

0»f 

M/0 

Jan nock 

S28 

25% 

257, 

+ % 

24994 

SHL Sys» 

$26% 

25% 

26% 


375 

Kerr Add 

$14% 

14% 

14% 

-% 

SCOQ 

SO. CcmA f $18% 

18% 

!B% 

-% 

36536 

Laban 

$23% 

23% 

23% 


2150 

Sceptre 

250 

250 

25Q 


45320 

LL Lac 

$21% 

21% 

21% 

-1 

19500 

Seer Paper 

$17% 

17% 

17% 


TOO 

Laeana 

set? 

8% 

SBk 

+ % 

12650 

Sceth 1 

538*0 

38% 

38% 

+ % 

awra 

Lax/law A 

S24% 



950 

Scons C 

$367, 

38% 

3SJ* 

. % 

34310 

LbmII<» B 1 

$24 

23% 

24 

■*% 

80557 

Setaram 

$80% 

79% 

80 

+ % 

31340 

Leigh Inst 

S5% 

$% 

a«* 


19148 

Seers Can 

S13% 

12% 

13 

+ J B 

4530 

Lotriawr CO 

$12% 

12% 

13% 

+ 1, 

8000 

SeUrtt a t 

$24% 

24% 

24% 


3250 

Lu monies 

$14% 

14% 

14% 

"% 

13896 

Shalt Con 

$19% 

19% 

19% 

-% 

19200 

MICC 

iS; 

71, 

71, 


3sn 

Snerrltt 

$6% 

6% 

6% 

2*% 


33145 

Mdan H X 

19% 

19% 

+ % 

21579 

Seujnm 

$24% 

24% 

*% 

35450 

Mcln MV 1 

$17% 

17% 

17% 


15846 

Spar Aero 1 $25% 

zs% 

25% 

-'a 

5988 

M Bom Ion 

S38I, 

36 

36% 

+ % 

300 

Stotnbg A t 

$42% 

421* 

42% 

+ % 

28825 

Magna A 1 

$35% 

»% 

35% 

+ '» 

90230 

Stake A 

$221* 

22% 

22% 

-% 

1503 

Maritime I 

$15% 

15 

IS 

-% 

KUO 

Sulptro 

40 

40 

40 

-5 

25 

Uc in tyro 

$35% 

35% 

2 


36786 

Tmck B t 

$22% 


2?% 


iffinf) 

Mlnrl Res 

283 

280 

+ 5 

50000 

Tele Mel 

$31% 

3'% 

31% 

* % 

53910 

Mitel Com 

$6% 

6% 

6% 


ion 

Terra Un 

211 

211 

211 


400 

Mortal 

S14% 

»% 

141, 

-% 

9523 

Teveco Can 

525% 

25 

25 

-% 

50135 

Morion A f 

S2B7, 

28% 

SVi 

+ % 

56373 

Thom N A 

530% 

29% 

291* 

-% 

620 

Marion B 

$28/, 

26% 

28% 

-'* 

124415 Tor Dm Bk 

$22% 

2'% 

2' » 

♦% 

52189 

Monaco A f 

410 

375 

375 

-30 

2160 

Tot Sun 

$28% 

28% 

28% 

-% 

8100 

M Trusco 

$12 

117, 

12 

+ '* 

111248 Tcmar B 1 

534% 

325* 

34 

+ 1' 

43761 

Moore 

S34% 

34% 

34% 

-% 

1 1500 

Total Pal 

$25*, 

25% 

25% 

-% 

500 

Murphy 

$157, 

157, 

1$7, 

+ % 

3858 

Traders A f 

$47 

48 

47 


36196 

Nal Bk Can 

sas 

251* 

25% 

2265 

TrCan R A 

85 

85 

SS 


9700 

Ml CapA 7 

*97, 

9% 

0% 

+ % 

4325 

Tm, Mr 

$13% 

U 

»)% 

*% 

1500 

Mid LP A 

$19% 

19 

19 

— 1* 

00871 

TntAito UA 

ss% 

28 

28% 


I 4S452B Noranda 

$17% 
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Cengv 03a 

3 

60 

5% 

5% 5% -% 

Cemel 244 

4 1 13 

80S 

99% 

59% 59% 

CentE n258 

10 8 

2274 25% 

25% 25% +% 

Centex 25 

.8 12 

764 

32 

31% 31% 

CenSoWl* 

62 9 

2224 u3*% 34% 34% +% 

CenHuO.96 

780 

507 

U38% 371- 37?, +% 

CnILl pU30 

07 

210 

5P, 

511; 51% "b 

CnllPS 1 68 

56 15 

3510 u30% 

28?. 30% + % 

CnLaECOB 

5.7 10 

332 

37 

36% 36% 

CLaEI p*4.18 

12. 

2 

35% 

35*. 35% 


12 CeMP*4 40 
18% CVlPS 1.80 
3% CannOt 
11% CnlryTl .B4 
15% Cemnll 2 
22% Crt Ked90 


293* 20% Clnnpln.52 
11% 73* ChamS^O 


70248 573 u19% 19% 19% +% 

7.19 »76 27 26% 26% -% 

38 3758 71* 63* 7% ♦% 

48 12 181 17% 17% 17% +'* 

11.9 30 18% 18% 18% 

32 ID 1040 28% 27% 28% + % 


4', 2 klChrtC 

3% 1% vjCrni pi 

49% 24% Chase 8 2 05 . 5 1 8 
56% 45% Chase pt5-Z5 ■ 8 8 
56% 51% Chao pC 180 9K 
56% 50% Owe pMr55e &.B 

25% 21% Chaus n 
32% 20 Chukroa.72 2.6 10 1 
40 28% Che<m8.58 

56% 33% ChmN\2.60 


22 18 2417 23% 23% 

43 673 9% 9% 9% 

29? 23, “ 

«F 
191 1 
24 

a 


+ % 


2% 27. 

2 % 2 % 

. 391. 40% +1 

53% 53% S3*; 

52% 52%' *52% - % 

1238 513* 51% 51% ♦% 

873 22 21% 21% -% 

27% 27% 27% -% 


Chespkl.24 
ChesPn 2 
41% 33% CtievmZ40 


45% 34 
52% 31 


4.8 14 99 32»* 31% 32% +% 

5.7 6 1948 453* 4b 45% +% 

ZB 44 10 42% 41% 42% ■+% 


154 

14% 


124 

7% 


773* 47 
12% 5% 
25% 11 
47% 23 
78% 43 
20 
9% 


13 

4% 


ClnMIw 
ChkFuH35t 
ChnsCn24t 
C hr Ism 
Chroma 
Chtys s 1 
Chubb ,156 
Chu rcto46 
Chvron .10 


4 2 13 3250 48% 46% 47% 

68 8 3145 35% 35% 35% - % 

81 11 147% 147 147% + % 


2.9 51 299 12% 
18 40 27 
1 


12 12*. 

70% 69% 89% +% 
5% 5% 5% +% 


38% 22% CUcorjfl 28 
42% 23% Cm Belsl 76 
28 18% CmGE 2.16 

100% GS% CinG pi 9.30 
823* 57 CinG pi 7 44 

102% 71 CinG pi 9 52 
26 15% ClnMil 72 

19% ClrdK s .58 


30 82 22% 22% 22% -% 

2.7 4 6832 377, 357, 37% +1* 

22 28 2045 721* 69% 72% +3* 

37 28 1150013% «J12 12% -1 

1.8 27 519 53, 5% 5% 

58 12 235 39% 38% 39% +'; 

4 I 13 24 


633* 40 

89 “ 


8% GnCty s 08 
11% Cairns, 
Citicrp Z46 


8% 8% 
19% 6% 


323* 

21 
22 
23 
B1 
59% 

32% 20 
22% 

40 
30 


Clablr .72 
ClairS • .10 
18% ClarfE 
8% aayH 3 
12% CtvCH 80 
17 ChrCI pi 2 
57% CIvEl p*7.*0 
36 Crortn 1.52 
ClubMd 20 
97, Coachman 
26% Coastal .40 


78 

0 

1798 u28% 

27% 

»% 

+ *z 

24% 

97 


290 98 

96 

98 

-»« 

26% 

8.0 


103 70 

78 

77% 

+2i 

7% 

10. 


z30 86*2 

96<- 

|»b 

-1 

Si* 

35 


410 20% 

20% 

30% 

+ % 

to% 

16 

20 

679 3«% 

33?, 

34 


10 

3 

22 

549 21', 

21% 

21% 

+ % 

34% 


18 

1208 17% 

17% 

17% 

+ % 

37% 

44 

B 

2043 55% 

5*?, 

55% 

+ b 

37 

78 


430 82 

81% 

81% 

+ % 

24% 

10. 


87 7 

6% 

7 

+ % 

22% 

1 1 

24 

208 8% 

0b 

a?o 

+ % 

421 



173 19% 

1B% 

is** 

+ b 

56 


19 

38 181, 

16 

,10% 


20 

17 

8 

542 12?, 

dill, 11?, 

-i 

61% 

IS. 


2457 17 

di3 

13% 

-3' 



10. *70 74 74 74 +% 

26 17 669 58% 56% 58% + % 

.7 23 41 27 % 27% 27% +% 

3 2 25 1070 13% 12% 17% * 

15 39 337 27 d28%26% -% 


25% CM pi 7.1188 US 25% 25% 25% +% 


44% 27% Coca Cte 1.04 
21% 9% Coloco 
46% 26% Coktmrf 20 

43% 25% CoIgPal 36 

21% Cm Aik .80 

IP; Colftte .12 
58% CollInvCM) 
ColGas3 18 
5% CoUimS 
12% CmSv pi 


19% 

98 


2.6 21 4674 41 40 % 4Q% +% 

5 6S9 II 10% 10% -% 

3.1 18 5 38% 38% 38% -% 

3.3 26 4829 41% 40 41% +13 

20 13 502 403* 38% 40% -+1» 

.7 79 1592 19% 18% 18«* 


43% 30 

'??, 

16% 


2.7 16 3072 927, 92% 92% -% 
8 0102 624 40 39% 393. 

5 855 15% 15% 15% +% 

298 15% 15% 15% +% 

1 18% 106% CSO pi M5J513 * 1 B0 1 183* 1 16% 116% + P. 

65% 41 CombliC 24 4.0 10 1120 56% 55% 55% 

363* 23?* CmbEn I 3 6 207 26% 28 

Comdss IS 9 10 547 18% 

Cm Mh , 32 1 7 12 33 19% 

173 5% 


25 103* 

22% 12 

12% 4% 

353, 27 

S2’» 

73% 


Comdre 

CmwE 3 947 

15t, C»£ Ol 190 9 0 

16% C»E pi 2 97 

103% 83% CwE pfB0 40 88 

27% 25 C-E pi 287 l>. 

84 60 CwE pf 724 9 8 

43’- 28% ComES? 72 


28% 

18% 18% -% 
19 19<* + ■* 

5% 5% - 
8974 32% 31% 31% - 


33 193* 19% 19% -% 

137 20% 20% 20% -% 

185 95% 94% 95% -% 

27 27 

74 74 +». 


40% 27?, ComsaO-20 

34% 22 CPsyc .32 
18% 8% Compaq 
30% 183* CompgrBO 

39J. 19% CompSc 

18% 9% Cptvsn 
62 34 ConAgr 1 

25% 17 CornE 163 
21?, 14% CnnNGsIJO 

18 11% Conrac40b 

49% 32% ConsE&ee 
60’- 43 Con£ pM.fc 
46 ConE pi 5 
19% CnsFns 
19% CraNGsl K 
CnStQrs 
ConePw 

CnP plA4 16 10 
CnP 
CnP 
CnP 



27% 

19% 

23% 

34? a 

13% 8% 
10% 6% 


Vb* 

F/ Sb Dm Pm 

Dhr. YU. E lObHfh low OnttOox 

22 824 11% 10% 11 +% 

39 39 68? 57 <B6 56% - % 

87 II 13% 12% 12% +% 

12 541* Ml- 54% +P 

52 69% 69 69 

D D D 

2 7 2 24 3884 u27% 27% 27% + % 

4.1 14 16 16 16 

14 390 14% 13% 14 -% 

4.3 11 679 29% 29% 291; +% 

8 11 10% 10% 10% 

29 37 51 6% 6% 6% -% 

28 17 4838 62% 59% 8?% +Z> 

1448 33% 32% 33% +% 

264 7% 7% 7% +1, 

40 15 55 G S', 6 + % 

11 W 470 20% 20% 20% +% 

1 8 16 2121 473. 481; 47 - % 

DPL pi 770 9.1 *103085 84% 85 - +1 

33% 24% DeanF a 46 1.4 21 81 32% 31% 321, +% 

" ' “ 27 19 19% 15'a 

18 1099 10 9% 9% i % 

21 1272 23% 23% 23% -*, 

55 13 642 «37% 38% 36%' -% 

2.4 15 3167 4f3* 40% 41% + P 

1 6% 6?, fi% +%■ 

15 25 330 68% 67% 67?, +% 

4J 45 71 277* 27% 277* + % 

35 12 16 371. 36% 38% - % 

8 6 6 6296 17% 17% 17% * V 


16% DPL 
10* Dallas G6 
10% DamonGO 
22% DenaCfl28 
Danahr 
Daniel iB 
65% 33% Oarthrl.72 
30% OaraGn 


4 

53* 

16% 


58% 36i; 
07 80% 


Data pi 
DtaCrag 24 
Dayeo 24 
DsytHd 84 


1»% 18% 
1«, 9% 
35% 

37% 

51% 

10<* 

73% 


OecCan 
D«C 

23% Deere 50 
22% DdmP 202 
36% DtHUAr I 
5% DM Boa 
35% Di>Ch 1 04 

2B% 203, DensMa.20 
41% 31% DeSoto 1.40 
— 14 DetEd 168 

80 Date pB5Q 
73 DetE pS52 10. 
60 DetE p1T8B 9.7 
60 DetE pT7 45 9.7 
56% DetE p!7 38 9 7 

pIF 2.75 11. 
PTR324 11. 
ptoaia 11. 
ptp 3 12 11. 

pfBZ.75 11. 
ptO3 40 12. 
PIM342 12 
prL 4 13. 
pIK 4.12 13. 
96 


19% 

107 

93 

88 

86% 

B6% 

26% 

29% 

29% 

30 

26?, 

29% 

33 

333. 

343* 

25 

35 

27 

35*, 

l?% 

38% 

22% 

13 

47 

03% 

54% 

29 

7% 

12% 

40% 

39% 

80 

28% 


25' OE 
24% DE 

24 DE 
24% DE 

25 DE 
28% DE 
2G% DE 
29% DE 


a 97% 97% 971 * +p 

*80 S0% 90% 90% +% 

100 79% 79% 79% +% 

156 77 % 78% 77% +% 

*30 78% 78% 78% + % 

2 25% 25% 25% + % 

81 28% 28% 28% - % 

38 28% 28 28 - % 

5 28% 26% 28% 

19 25% 25% 25% -% 

31 29% 28% 29 -% 

56 29% 28% 28% -% 

44 31% 30% 30% -% 

17 31% 31% 31% +% 

DetE prZ23 96 18 23% 23% 83% -% 

Doner .90 29 18 161 31% 31 31% +% 

DrGror 64 27 10' 130 23% 23% 23% -% 

DiaBOta 20 8 11 28 28% 26% 38% -% 

DtamS .BSr 7.7 12 1353 11 10% 11 

DlaSh pi 4 11. 31 37?, 37% 37%' 

DlaSO n3 50e 21. 706 16% .16% 16% -<? 

DtanaCfX) 25 19 2 12 12 12 

Dlebota.IO 3.0 15 96 37% 37% 37% 

49% Digital s 6552 88% 87% 87% 4% 

20% Disney, J2 A 31 1839 50% «% 50 

18% DEI 1.44 5 6 53 25% 25% 25% -% 


30 

17% 

19% 

14% 

18% 

9% 

31% 

13% 

9 

31% 


DE 


43, 

5 

28% 

17% 

51 

13% 


48'; 32% 
607, 33% 


39% 

27 

18% 

24% 

237, 

39*; 


24% 

81* 

12% 

14% 

18'; 

18% 


67% 54% 
50 
64% 

48% 


DivrsB W 8 6% 8% 6% 

Dome g 08) 29485% d 47, 4?, -% 

DomRs2-8+ 58 13 2548 487, 48 48% 

Donald .66 28 11 70 33% 33% 333* +% 

Donley 128 1.8 19 314 72% 70% 72% +2> 

Dorsey, 64 26 13 172 25 241, 23 -% 

Dover 88 2 1 16 394 41% 40% 41% +1* 

DowCh 1.80 33 S3 4432 55% 54 54% -% 

Dowjns 56 1.7 19 305 33% 32% 33% +% 

Downy , 06i 3 4 1B3 21% 21% 21% . 

Dravo 30 37 42 212 13% 13% 13% -% 

Dresr .80 58 4349 14% tfM 14% -% 

DreaB 2 9 2 25 213* 213* 211* 

Drey's S .28 .9 BE6 30 29% 29% 

duPont 3 39 14 2580 771* 75% 77% +13, 

dufnt pQ.50 79 8 45*, 45*, 45% 

duPnl pMSO 8 0 7 56% 56% 56% 

DirtoP 288- 59 13 2307 u+9% 48% 49% +7, 

1029*781, Duke p» 70 8 5 Z 180 102 102 102 -% 

36% 29% 'Duke pO.85 11. 26 34% 33% 34 -% 

8% 8% DukeRMIe 15 18 7% 7% 7% 

1% 1 DukeRCa 49 1% 1% 1% 

120% 70% OunBnfi.56 23 26 588 111% 110 111% +1*. 
19% 13 DuoLl 120 86 6 7988 14% 13% 14 +1, 

23 17 Dug pJA2.10 21 *200023 22% 23 +1 

20 15% DtlQ pi 2 10. *150 19% 19% I8<; 

21 157, Dug ptGZIO ia *10 20% 20% 20% +% 

22% 16% Duq prK2 10 10. 4 20% 20% 20% +% 

24% 17% Duq. pr 2.31 KL *220023% 21% 23 -% 

18% 11% Dynicl 27e 16 43 113 17% 17% 17% 

33% 22% DynAm 20 .7 8 17 30 291* 29>* - % 

E E E 

43 30% EGO 82 1.7 15 2234 31% d30% 30% -7 L 

181* 15% EQK 186 99 26 24 17 16% 163* -% 

IS?, S% ERC 21 32 133* 13% 13% 

39% 23% E Sv* 80 1 4 25 588 37% 36% 361* - % 

EaglePI 04 27 144 39% 381* 38% - % 

EastAIr 1021 9% 9 9 

EAL wtO 50 7-16 % 7-18 

EAL <MA 71 3-16 5-32 5-32 - LCj 

EsAir pi 43 20% 19% 20 -% 

EAir ptB 239 23% 22% 22% -% 

EAir ptC 23 247, 23% 231* - ", 

273* 22 EastGFI.30 5.0 .606 26% 26 26% +% 

37 18% EUSJUH2.16 58 14 7275 u37% 38% 37% +% 

64% 421* EKodk 2.5? 4548 4441 553* 55% 56% +% 

79 52*i Eaton 1.50 28 10 829 64% 63% 84% +1 

19% 11% Echlms 50 29 17 1250 17% 17% 17% 

43% 31 EdwBr 1 60 4.0 10 7 40% 40 40% +•) 

18 14 EDO 28 19 17 74 17% 16% 17?, +3, 

11% 11% 

25% 26 + % 

a a 7 - 

^■sa % 

55 35 16% 16% 16% ■+% 

.106 I'e 1% 1% -% 

35 15 1166 60% 79% 80 

51 19 945 18% in* 16% +7, 

36 103 13?, 13% -13% - % 

Entfnrtl.40 38 13 280 36% 35% 36% + PJ 
EmpOeiaa 56 0 38 34% 33% 33% -% 

Emp pi .47 7.8 *220 6 8 8 

Emp pi 80 78 *500 6% 6% 6% 47, 

EnergeftOB 56 43 28 Ul9% 19% 19% +% 

Eng ICO .72 2.4 17 192 301, 29% 29% +% 

EnteSu 48 2.0 15 83 24 23% 24 

Enron 246 60 15 658 41% 39% 41% +% 

Enaiehl 60b 12 7226 13?, dl3%.l3%-% 

“ *200 41 d40 40 —2 


41% 

12*1 

5 

2?» 

22?, 

251* 

33% 


21% 

4% 

’4 

% 

9% 

10% 

15 


13% 8% 
31 
201- 
16% 

7 


'18 
A% 

92 67% 

19% 6% 
22 % 12 % 
42% 26% 
34% 20% 
8% 4% 

6% 4% 

19% 13% 
30% 21% 

28 15 

50% 33% 
25% 131* 
56% 42 
20 % 10 % 
26** 67, 
13?, 8% 
18 4% 

24%- 17 
■% 
if* 

3% 
18 


EDO 28 18 17 74 17% 

EdCmp .16 1.4 26 31 117, 

15% Edwrd a 60 23 13 564 25 
9 Effort) .08 8 20 152 17% 

7% Efcor 86 27 7 13% 

3% Electa 
19% Elctap s 88 
T2% ‘Elgin .40| 

1% Efcctm 

ErnrsEB.7G 
EmRad84i 
EmryA 80 


Ens£x[C.40e 
Ensrces 
Entera 
EntexE f 
EntarlnUS 
EnvSyS 
Eqwht , 82 
Equbnk 

_ Eqmk p!23l 

4B% 33% EqWesl.72 
7% Equ«ec .16 
11% ErbmM.40 
19% EaaSus .58 
16% EsexC S .70 
13 Estrine .72 
22% 10% Ethyl s .32 
“ 225 Ethyl pt?80 

39% E-Cetol.72 

16% EapelSflM 

51% 48% ' Exxon 380 


22- 


247 

11% 

10?* 

11 

-% 



10 

7% 

7% 

7% 

+ % 



420 

7% 

7 

7 

-% 

22. 


190 


4% 

4% 


7.7 


81 

17% 

17% 

1/S, 

+ % 

3.1 

33 

141 


18% 

13 

+ % 

23 

27 

44 

25 

34% 

25 

-% 


38 

*35 

5% 

5% 

5% 

-*l 

99 


21 

24 

23', 

23% 

-1 

3.9 

10 

83 

44% 

441, 

44% 


18 

12 

105 

6% 

B% 

B% 


1-5 

20 

6S2 

27% 

26% 

26% 

-1% 

1.8 

20 

291 

35 

33% 

35 

+ 1% 

2*4 

16 

18 

29% 

29 

29 

-% 

35 


26? 

13% 

dl2% 13 

"% 

1.6 

17 

toot 

20?, 

20 

20% 

-% 

.6 


1 

420 

420 

420 

+ 38! 

33 

13 

126! 

52% 

51% 

51% 

-% 

9.6 


18 

16% 

19 

w% 


60 

0 

5121 

M/% 

S8'Z 

MJ% 

+b 


29% 26% FGtC n 
20', 17% FUC 
35 22% FPL Q04 

12% 9 FabCtr 2B 


131; 9% 
161* V% 
37% 23% 
14% 6% 
28% 19 
17 12% 

20 % 11 % 
25% 16% 
11% 8 
12% 4% 
35% .19% 
73% 41 
45% 33% 
39% 173* 

28% 16% 


Facel 
Faircftd20 
Fo-rc pt3-BO 
Fsirtd 20 
FamDIr 24 
Fanslel .60 
FrWM , 40 
For aft .86 
FeyOrg 20 
Fedors .12 
FeoiCoel.04 
FeoExp 
FdUog 1.60 
FedNM .16 
FetflPB .70 
66% 41% FPap pH 20 
36% 25?, FPap pt231 


H) *0% 

13% 131, -% 
36% 361; -% 


59 
34% 

31% 

23% 4% 

14 6% 

41% 28 
44 30 

73% SO 
74% 52 
35 25% CnP 

Jtn* 22% CnP 
31% 24 
74 M 
31% 25 
31 25 


9-16 

343* 


43 

51% 

•»% 

38i* 

*?% «3* 
22% — 
15% 

01% 


0*04 50 II. 
P1D7.45 11. 
p*G7 76 11. 
prV4 40 14. 
prU3 60 12. 
prT3 7B 12 
pfH7.ee 11. 
pm 4 13 
prP398 13 
prN38S 13 
CnP prM2 SO If. 

' pr 12.23 11. 
pt$4K 13. 
piK243 11 
Con lot 168' 60S 
37% CiillCp 2 GO 
Conllll 
Co lull rt 
CHI Kid 
Cnttnl s 
15% CtDala 
32 CnOt pi 480 
v|C00kU 
CiMperlW 
14% CoprTr 40 
15% Coopvlg40 
CopwW 

15% Cpvfld pU <18 
11% Cdiein 80 
<1% CornG1 1 40 


CnP 
CnP 
CnP 
CnP 

»% 24% CnP 
23% 16 

21% 14% CnP 

311* 25% CnP 
22% 16 CnP 
32% 2? 

55 

10 % 8 
4% % 

1% * 

12% 4% 

28% ' 


2 27 

*210 74 

63 10 53 43% 43 43% 

35 170 34% 34 34 -t* 

1.0 19 133 317, 31% 31?, 

II 1950 12% 11% 12% +% 
32 21 7 19 18% 18% 

21 227 35% 34% 35 +% 

1274 13 12 123* + % 

1.7 19 555 56% 57% 58?, +% 
6.4 15 33 u26% 25% 26% +% 

5 5 14 58 23% 23 23% -% 

26 14 52 16 15% 15% -% 

5-3 12 2194 u50% 48% 50% +% 

82 *70 56% 561* 56% + % 

85 4 583* 58% 58% +% 

13 1192 30 29% 29% +% 

45 12 358 29% 29% 29% + % 
01 835 17% 1? 17% 

b¥» 12% 1Z% 12% 

2100 40 40 40 

*350 42% 41% 41% 

*230 60% 56 66% 

*370 68 67% 66 -I; 

52 32% 32 32 

21 29% 29% 23% +% 

12 29% 29% 29% +% 

*600 68 58 68 

30 29% 29% 29% +% 

2 29% 29% 29% -% 

9 29 28% 283* -% 

4 22 22 22 

20% 197, 203, ♦% 

3(P* 30% 30i* -1* 


20% «% 
24% 16% 
893* 53% 
40 26 

M 25% 
17% 5% 

44% 30% 

17% 4% 


FedHB sl.04 
FdSgiU .80 
FadDSC.88 
Ferro 120 
Fitter 1 
FinCpA 

FmC pl530e 12 
FnSBar 7 


F F F 

3333 u32% 29% 31 +1% 

729 18% 18% 187, 

57 12 2844 u35% 34% 35% +% 

28 32 59 9% 9% 9?, -% 

53 84 10% " 

1 5 278 13% 

99 5 36% . _ 

24 17 35 6% 8% 8% 

1.0 24 281 24% 24% 24% 4% 

4 8 14 1 13 13 13 

24 5 87 16?, 16% « 

40 15 106 22% 21% 21% -% 

21134 90 8% 9% 9% -% 

13 13 173 9% 9% 9%' +% 

29 W 1153 35% 34 35% +1%' 

21 1559 57% 55% 56 -% 

40 10 168 «)* 39% 40 - % 

.4 29 2911 37 35?, 38% -% 

26 33 735 28% 27 27?, +% 

17 38 uG9% 87% 69% +3%l 

64 220 36% 35% 38'* +l«;i 

53 21 13 193, 19% 19% +% 

33 W 88 21% 20% 20', 

33 14 1208 83% 60% 83% +2% 

32 24 64 37% 37 37% +% 

1.3 44 H) 76 75% 75% 

2 758 9 8% 8?, * % 

24 33% 33% 33% -% 

113 17% 1B% 17 +% 


10. 


O'; 22% Coral'S 65 
19% 73, GntGrd ,2br 
34 23% Cram 9 liO 

99% 44 CmRt 
34% 22 CrmpKI.28 
113% 63 CrvmCfc 
50% 351* CrwZel I 
24% 17% CrwS n 

52% 29 Culbro .80 


35 
23 

15 22'; 22% 22% 

592 31% 31% 31% -% 

56 16 2038 46% 45% J6% +W 

11 53 8% 6% 6% +', 

965 5-16 % % -I- 

212 15-32 7-16 7-16 -V 

9 195 9% 9% 9% 

1972 21% 21% 21% +% 

*100 43 43 43 

H» 1% I 1% *% 

4 0 13 820 40 38% 40 *1= 

1 8 12 121 22% 21?, 23% + % 

25 23 1546 16% 15% ifi ~% 

6 7% - ' 

14 I 18 

4 8 12 21 12% 

23 25 1971 671* 81% 62 . + % 

1 7 41 315 39 38% 38% + % 

1 4 29 44 16% 17% IT?, -% 

4.121 38 29% 29 20% - % 

26 1397 90% 88% 89% +% 

3.8 14 82 34 33% -331* +% 

14 58 10?% 101% 101% - % 

27 44 36% 38% 36% +% 

83 31 221; 3?% 22% 

13 16 11 50?a 50?, 60?, 


7% 7% 

IB IB 
12 % 12 % +% 


J 2390 38% 37% 38% +% 

12 18 2532 25% 24% 25% +% 
3 1 9 496 5?% 56% 57% +% 

1306 49% 47% , ♦ £ 

1205 29?, 29% 29% 

1 50 50 50 +% 

300 78% 

100 90% 

348 Bit 
1 28 
58 6% 


79% 79% 

90% 90% +1 
8% 6% -% 
26 28 + % 
6% 6% -% 


441; 25', Firefd n 30 
27 17% Ftrestn 80 

59% 34% FtSkSy 1.78 
62% 38% FBostn 1 20 11 

347, 187, FSCWSl.32 44 7 
52% 45% FCh «p« 13083 
87% 89 FCh ptB6B2e66 
97% 85% FCft ptC781e8 7 
14 ft?* F«Te, .10 L5 
42% 24% FBTx pl4 750 12 

«% 25% Fra^ e 1.56 a9 10 T03 39', 38% 39% - % 
111% 103% FRd pe.128 28 JflMOKM JM 

9% 8 FFnFdn 93 8% 8U 6% +% 

- *39 9W 81% 60% 81% 1% 

7 5 5 31% 31% 31% +1 

4.0 10 112 6% 6 6 

« 362 77, 73, 7?, 

89 222 2*8 29% 29% + % 

C J 16 48 23 22', 23 - % 

30 11 173 31% 31** 31% -% 

25 13 898 42?, 42% 42% - % 

24 14 37 31?, 31% 3U, 

11. *580 58 57 SB +1 

18 26?, 26*. 28?, ♦% 

3 18 12 15 14?, 1b +% 

2JB 10 162 50% 50% S0% + % 

52% 475* FIIF pt33*9 69 S* J? 1 SS 1 

33% 17% . FtoetEn.52 23 13 473 23 22% 22% 


67% 453, FlnteteiGB 
301; 27 FTntel fOSf 
gr* 5% FiMte, -24 

9% 5% FslPa 

341* 26% FslPa pf262 
23% 165, FUnRI ,1 *4 


FlVaBk 06 
FWachnl 08 
FWik». 76 
FWrac pl6J2b 
231- Fwchb 
II FmhFd (fee 


23 

32% 

143, 

53 


56% 307, FttFfrG 1.44 


44', 34% Fiemtig 1 
15% 12% Fleii pfl.fil 
30% 21% FtgMSJ .M 
46 lBi, FloatPI 
511* 371, FMEC .16* 
45 24 RaPrg228 


BsSII BO 
FleGco 

Flower 50 


FonMsZzO 
FtOear 1J6 


3 (P, «*4 
8 47, 

29 17 

191, 3% 

67ij 45% 

57', 28% 

15% 12% 

60% 36% FlHow s I 
15 10% FosIWh .44 

15% W% FokPhoBa 
31% 22*, FwbfO .78j 
13% B% Ff*ne n 

FMEP 220 
FMGC 05c 
FMOG 123* 
FrplMc 1 690 
FMRP ft 
Frrgtm 60 
fruoftl .70 

Fuqua t 


20 % 14 
13% -6% 
10% S% 
21% 141* 

20 ?, 20 


28 M 340 39% 38% 383, -% 

11. 3 M% MS, 14% 

4 19 1408 27% 28% 26?, +% 

11 3672 19% «% 18 +*. 

A IS 16 «%«%«% "% 
51 13 2090 447, 44% 44% -% 
20 15 500 u30?i 29% .29?, -% 
72 5?, 6% 57, 

. 1.7 24 236 28% 27', 28% +% 

Fluor .40 32105 2736 12% 12*, 12% +% 
FaoteC 2 JO 40 H 50 54?, 54% -* % 

39 6 B274 U58 56 57 

84 24 15% 15% 15% +% 

1.9 21 649 52% 51% 52% +% 

3.6 17 341 42% 12% 12*, -% 

5.3 13 9 13 12?, .12', -% 

65 28% 26 26% -% 

283 9% 9>, 9% 

14. 77 15% 15*, 15% 

.8 72 492 8% 8% 8% ♦% 

20 3 *261 6% 6% €% 

id 19 520 16% 1« We- 

lSS 20% » 21% ♦ % 


33% 

49', 

25', 


22 

20'* 

14% 


19 38 426 323, 31', 33% 

1.4 25 5639 48% 48% 48% • % 
11 163 23% 22% 23% ♦% 


Lot Stock 


37% 14% 
42 28 

20% 23, 
94?, 65% 
«% 1% 
7% 3% 

56% 3B'i 
50 34% 

31% 25 
29% 23 
4% 1% 

87% 521, 


P/ 9s 

Ota. YU. E 1Kb High 

G G 3 

GAF s -10 3 1< 

GAIK 1 20 3.7 

GCA 

GEICO108 1-2 9 
GEO 

Gp 

3.16 5.6 
pi 2.50 44 
pi 2 65 
pi 248 86 


Ch'oe 
dan Pm 
Iot OuatChtat 


91 

45% 

W% 

22% 

13 

14% 

63 

21 

59 

15>, 

25V 


U% 

E% 

1% 

13=4 

9% 

11 

43% 

18% 

30% 

5 


1232 34 331, 34 +% 

147 32?, 32*, 32% -+% 

369 2?, 2% 2'g +% 

32 KR, 90 90% +% 

19 2 1% 1?, 

3 4% 4% 4% 

7934 uS07, 25% 56% + % 

4 U50% 50% 50% +% 

83 u3!% 30% 30% -% 

12 29 287, 26?, 

GeBtou 18 2 1% 2 

Gowictl.68 21 24 289 80 ™% 4 % 

Gap S .56.7 33 479 75% W?, ♦ I* 


GF 

GTE 

GTE 

GTE 

GTE 


Guartit 20t 


2 38 

1629 1% 


Gem M 40 56 5988 14% 


69% 62 
82% 56% 
15% 4J, 
25% W% 
13% 9% 
24% 12% 
87% 48>« 
88% 84% 
53% 39% 
71 51% 


33% 

32% 

4% 

*2% 

3 - 

37 

12 

2% 


49% 

50 
6% 

23 
64% 

16% 

54% 

17% 

4% 

16% 

43 19' 

48% 30% 
33% 20% 
21 20 
28% 23% 
30i, 26 
31% 28 
58% 20% 
26% 20% 


Gemfl.C 
Gamn llUe 
GoCorp.SOb 
GAJnv IM 
GCrtm .50 
GnOate 
GnOevn 
GnOyn t 
GenS 232 
GnHme 
GHoal a 22 
GnttxnZ* 
Orrinst 25 
GnMUt£32 
GUM Sr 
QMot pO.75 
GMot pi 5 
GM E .40 
GM H nJOe 


.16 27 


27% 

89*, 

at% 

3 

9?, 

33% 


24% 

P 

30 

15>, 

B% 

17% 


20% 9% 
13% 5% 
25% 16?, 
49% 29% 
27 12% 

27% 10% 

3% % 


GNC 
GPU 

GenRes M 
GnRelr 
GoSignl.BO 
GTF1 pH JO 
Genseo 
Gnflod 
Gensl g 1 38 
GemiPn.28a 
GePec .80 
GaPw pH I6e 58 
GaPw pt 3 It. 
GaPw pU 44 
GnPw pa. 78 
GaPw P'2. 56 
GaPw pt252 
GaPw pt275 
GaPw pl760 
GaPw fin. 72 
GerbPdl.32 
GarbSe .12 
GerFdn 
Getty s .W 
GIANT 
GibrFn.lOO 
GtttHin sa 


38 38 + % 

1% V% 

13?, 13?, -% 
11 % 11 % +% 
13?, 13?, 

68 % 69 % +1 
20 20*| 

48', 48% 

10 % 10 % -% 
19% 19% -% 
77% 73% 

73% 74% +% 
11 11 -% 
2C% 21% -% 

11% 11% -b 

17% 17% +% 
83% 89 +» 

71% 71% +% 
49 49% + 1 

64% 64% -% 
43% 44 +% 

114 41% 41% 41% -% 
56 8% 5?, 8 


272 11?, 
8.1 163 14 

22 17 2?7 63% 
7.7 36 20% 

1.0 20 427 48% 
47 145 10% 
6 95 19% 

1.4 9 550 73% 

ai M 4636 747, 
10 53 11% 

1.0 IB ?2I 21% 

21 6 11% 
1.4 479 17% 

2A 22 2986 u89 

7.0 6 6868 71% 

5 49% 

2 641; 

466 44% 


2554 22% 
1.4 37 1377 62% 
13 50 13% 

44 33 237 41% 
76 *500 16% 

73 3% 

917 6% d 
3.2 11 17 42 

27 20 593 47% 
25 21 2315 317, 
2 20 
4 28% 

26 ' 

S3 

14 26% 

19 26 

6 28% 
*120060 
*10061 
3.1 19 730 43?, 
8 14 1010 15% 
611 U10 
6 W 30 27% 
12 94 IB?, 
8 6 5097 12% 

24 32 21% 


12 Month 

High IOT Stock 
1617, 122% IBM 
36% 23% ' 

28% 

29% 

SO 
21 
44% 

6% 

16 
18% 

19 

20 
e?i 


48', 

44 

S0>, 

31% 

68% 

13% 

30% 

34 

31% 

26% 

1S% 



P/ 5b Do*» Fm 

Ota yu. f 1 00s High tm Chan foe 
4 40 3 3 13 0S52 '* '33% 134% -1 

intern so ien M gjz 

sr *. * 1 5 * 

,rtM P* 375 ' 5 * % »% 29', ’30% . 

3 7 20 3412 66% 66% 65% 

69 V, ?% -a "* 

2 I 16 35 3S% 2?;, M ' % 

11 114 » »% 29% 

6 2 16 H» 31% 31% 31% 

88 *550 26 26 28 

3 2 11 12 12% 12% 123 » . 

62 12 537 46% 452, «: “;4 

as *200 26 26 26 

6 2 383 u26% 26 * .4 

5 7 14 1367 54 % 53% S3 j - ;? 

3 3 9 3 10% 10% 10-1 " i 

38 8 3150 55 54% 54% - a 

10£ 10 9?, 9's ■ fc, » 

J J J 


InMutt E 
lrUPapr2*0 
Inffk 5 
Intpbue 60 
lntSokr 
lnt»iPw196 
InPw P*278 

153, Hr, huSeE 40 

46% 29?, towUG 2-90 

27% 20% low'll p723' 

25% 15% tawaRslW 
55% 3», IP4^? 

,4% 10 ipcoCp » 
591* 32i; IrvBftk 208 
IT', 9% Bely » 


41% 27% JWT 112 3} ZX »% p !> 

«• ss » 5 5 srs ?: & » 


173* 

11% 

27% 

70 

17 

lO-’i 


10 


Jorrawyi2 
japrtF 1730 
JaflP s J 3 

JdC pi 936 97 
JerC pi 2 18 96 


. Jewler 

73% 42% JoImJnl 40 
65k 40 JohnCn ? 
73 50% JhnC pi 425 

37% 22% Jurgen 1 
371. 22b Josleiw 88 
27?, 21% JoyMlgi.40 


614 17 16% 16% - 

256 36% 34'* 35% •?-, 

ZJ00 963* 9&, 96% 

101 22?» 22% 22% ' * 

22'* Z2'j 
69% 69»t ’ 

E7«- 58% -% 

67% 67", - % 

23% 23', -% 

31% 33 + % 

21% 21% 


24 7 22% 

20 38 «7B 70 
34 13 390 58% 
6 3 3 6? : , 

4 2 19 *M 2V, 
27 16 09 33 

6 5721 67 21?, 


K K K 


Gritan e 138 3 0 17 3381 4S% 


2'z 

9% 

9% 

.1?, 

19% 

»% 

9i* 


9<i 
10 
16 
4 

45% 

47% 

11% 

36% 25% 
22% 15% 
17% T3% 

37% 14% 

GO% 35% 
46% 207, 
24% 9% 


273* 

M?« 

5*% 

48% 

26?* 

29% 

36 

12 


15% 

15% 

22% 

17 

121, 

X 


G lease 
Gienfed.40 
v)OlbM 12) 
u)G1M pll. 75) 
CibVMn 
GhMig 
GidN wt 
GldWs .16 
Gdnch 156 
Gdrcft pt 97 
Goodyri.60 
GordnJ 32 
Geteftkn 
Gould 64) 
Groce 280 
Grange^ 
GtAFt , .40 
QtAiPcJOe 
GMm 4 45a 
GiNNk 1-52 
GIWFlnlSQ 


GMP 


12% 9% 
10 % 9 
10% 5?, 
363, 23% 
28% 28 
10% 5 
29 18% 

71?, 37% 
16<; 10% 
15% 7% 
44 38% 


GrenT a 
Greyh 1.32 
Grolier 
GrowGfflOb 
GthSttcn 
GrubEl 06 


1.76 63 It 13 28% 


22% 223, +% 
61% 81% +% 
«% «3% +% 
40% 40% 

163, 16% +% 
3', 3% 

6% 6% - % 
41% 42 +1, 

46?, 47% +% 
31% 31% 

20 20 
_ . 26'; 28% 

29% 29% 29% + % 
29 29% +% 

26% 26% -% 
25 26 +% 

26% 26% -1, 
80 60 
81 81 +% 
42% 43 -11 

15% 15% -% 
9% 10 *% 

271; 271* + % 
16?, 16?, 

12% 121- +% 
21% 21% +% 
46% 48 +% 

19% 19% 

26% 26% +% 
1 1 
3% 3% 

9% 10 + % 

10 % 101 ; 

2 2 

44% 44% -% 
715 40% 39% 40 +% 

*100 10% 101, 10% -% 
■“ 31% 31% 

15% 18% -% 
14% 14% 

16% 17 
49% 50% +% 
40% .40% +% 
20 % 21 - % 
24% 25% +1 
20 20 % 

47% 46% +15 
44% 44?, +% 
28% 28% 

24?, 347, 

32% 32% -% 
9 9?, 

10 % 11 % +% 
9% 9% 
d 5% 53, 


IS 

23% 

IS* 

231* 

18% 

18% 

13 

9% 

29% 

50% 

25% 

IS', 

847, 

19% 

60% 

28% 

28% 

20% 


46 221 18% 
1.5 6 562 26% 

333 1% 
76 3% 

5981 10 
50 2284 11 
523 2% 
A 7 612 45 

3.9 
95 

5 1 12 709 31% 
28 14 *35 183* 
18 14% 

1502 17% 
56 15 2874 50% 
1.8 14 154 40% 
19 8 557 213, 

12 11 395 25% 
22 8 6 2D% 

21 37 2568 48% 
27 7 1252 45 


13 243 25% 
40 14 1008 33% 
13 903 « 
27 IS 129 11% 
160 9% 
14 29 512 


36 

231; 

26% 

70 


43 
32% 

35% 

93% 

271; 23% 
313, 17% 

30% 17% 
21 153* 


52 

171, 

%■ 

24 

Z?» 


33 

14% 

18?, 

W? 

10% 

18% 


Grumn 1 

3.B 11 

no » 

75% 

26 

+%; 

Crum pC 80 

10. 

19 27% 

2f, 

27% 


Grunlal 16 

2.1 W 

07 7% 

7% 

7% 

+% 

Guffrd , 

17 

61 27% 

27% 

27% 

- % 

GVWM X 

1.4 20 

1001 06% 

65% 

86% 

+1* 

GuffRs 

11 

27 12 

12 

12 


GH5IUI1.04 

13 4 

2206 8% 

0% 

8% 


GffSU pU40 

11. 

2260 40% 

40% 

*0% 

- 1> 

GftSU pM 52 

11 

250 41 

41 

41 

- H 

GhSU priB5 

15. 

95 281? 

25% 

26% 

-b 

GHSU pr4«0 

15 

X 29% 

29% 

29% 

+ % 

GHSU p/6 80 12. 

H H 

z20 76 

H 

78 

76 

+ i 

HRE 228 

9.0 13 

49 25% 


25% 

-% 

HallFB Ij 


489 28% 

25 

26% 

♦ is 

Hal bin f 

5.4 89 

7435 18% 

17% 

10% 

♦% 

Haiwd nt.ta 

5.7 2 

236 TEN* 

ia?a 

19% 

+ , 0 

Ham Pal 3S 

25 22 

203B9U53% 52 

M% 

+ 5? 


37% »?, 
38% 17% 
50% 28 
181, 9 
29% 24% 
40 25% 

26% 15<* 
30% 22% 
28?, W, 
30% 207, 
20', 16% 
35*, 20% 
12*; 9% 
30% 18% 


HonJSI 47a 
HanJ* 104a 
Handtrn.56 . 
■HanoK .66 
Hama .40 
Harirds JO 
HarBJ a .40 

Ha rind .68 

Hannah 

Ham pfB3.40 12 
Ham pfC2t3 62 


23% 

I* 

171, 

»* 

39% 

48*, 

200 

38% 

21 

55 

26*, 

83 

97, 


11% 

10 

19 

5- 

W% 

9 

18% 

«% 

25% 

120 

16?, 

I 77 * 

34% 

Wt 

S'" 

2?, 


12% 7** 
48 283, 

4*7, 26% 
22% 15% 
14% 10i, 

46% 22% 
60% 56% 
57% 28% 
70 48% 

132% 70% 
21% 10% 

2S» l® 1 * 

28% 20% 

23% 10 

75% 50% 
861; 58 
54 28% 

281, 24% 
6% ■*% 
521, 28% 
23% 18% 

58% 34% 
21 % 12 % 
47 32% 

69% 49 
83% 75% 
34% 25 
10% 5% 
18% 9% 
15'a 9% 
14% 6% 
30% 21% 
383, 22% 
36% 18% 

44% 30*, 
37 26% 


261, 1«% 
18% 13% 
20% 8% 
44 26 

26 18 
20% 17 

28% 21 
21% IS' 
59% 30% 
109 62 
97% « . 
08'; - 58% 
78?, 41 
100 62 


HrpRwaBO 
Harris 98 
Ha racoa 92 
Hrtmx s 92 
HaltSe 180 
HawEI 1.72 
HayasA .40 
Hazletn .40 
Hazlab 92 
HlttiAm 
HltbCP228e 
HtlUSA 
Hecks 04 
HedaM05) 

Hedmo 32 
Heibg 9 20 
Kcmz 5 90 
Hein* pii.ro 
HehMCUe 
HeimP -36 
HercoU.TB 
HaritC 041 
HerahylJO 
He eatam 
Hean pt 
HewlPh 22 
Hexcer 90 
HtShers A* 

HlVO« .17 
HUnfard 36 
FMlqn 1.60 
MncM 4le 
Hofldayl.16 
HoltyS I 
HomeD 
HmFSD-20 
Hmstke 90 
Hnuff s .40 
Honda J3e 
Honwen 2 
HrznBM.28 
HrzBn pf228e &9 
Horizon 


84 WB 16?, 18% 16% --% 
7 7 19 23% 23% 23% 

1>.M 560 29 28% 29 +-% 

17199 25 18 ' -171ff 17?, >% 

1.7 29 582 23% 3% 23% 

14 17 78 33% 33% 33% -% 

1.0 24 666 u38% 38 38% +% 

14 28 96 491; 48% 48% -% 

22 548 14% 14% 14?, +f, 

*37 28i* 28 28% +% 

16 34% 33% 34% +% 


3.0 12 59 20% 20 20% -% 

28 21 2956 31% 30% 30?, -% 

37 12 165 25% 25 25% +% 

30 19 421 30% 30 30% +% 

84 13 14 20% 20 20% + % 

49 14 146 u3S% 3S% 35% +% 

38 16 14 10% ID** 10% +% 

23 78 615 17% 016 17% +% 

14 20 259 22*4 21 21% +% 

24 478 10?, 10% 10% -% 

7.7 188 u29% 29 29% +% 

421 13*, 13% 13%. 

4 586 12% 12% 12% -% 

6919% d 0% 9 -1, 

IBM 278 28% 28% 28% -% 

4 31 727 331, 3Z1, 33 +-% 

20 21 844 46% 45% 45% + % 

.6 3 u205 205 2D5 + M 

4 10 225 30% 30% 30% -% 

14 39 1002 18% 16% 1B% - % 

24 16 784 52% 60% 62 +1* 

83 402 23% 23% 23% 

14 21 194 78% 77?, 19% +2 

33 3% 3% 3% 

5 7% d 7% 7% -% 

4 21 3182 39% 39- 38 

1 5 19 37 40% 39% 39% - % 

21 10 32 21 20% 20% . 

1.4 15 199 12*; 12% 12%- +% 

12 22 154 46% 44% 45 +', 

2 7 17 2754 65% 64% 65% + 2k. 

4 17 626 51 50% 50% +% 

21 12 1260 55% 56% 55% +% 

9 58 7 111% 111 111%-% 

40 325 16% 18% 16% +% 


4 9 267 36% 

1.0 41 741 21 
18 4 63 22% 

4 0 1374 65 

34 12 1152 67% 
24 14 50 54 

25% 
4% 


36% 35% -% 
«EU% 20', - % 
22 % 22 % 

64% 64% -?, 
86% 67% -% 
53% 53% -% 
25% 25% +1* 
43, 4% 

37 37% -% 

21?, 22 +% 

57% .57% ♦% 

16?, 16?i 

42% 421, +% 
63% 83% +2'i 
SO 91% + tt, 


17% 

29 

«% 

29% 

S4% 

25% 

47 

43 

» 

45 

64 


11 

20 

% 

K 

4 

32 

36% 

27% 

34% 


ITT-. 

ITT 

in 


IU 

Idaho PI 40 
MeatB 
1HPMH244 
PPOta pan 
BPOW pW-21 
nppw P<4.12 
HPow pO.78 


23% 24 +% 

14 14% - % 

18% 19% -% 
40 40% -% 


24% a -% 
20% 20?, +% 
53% 53% +% 
103 103 +1 
89% 89% -1 
85 88 +% 


19% 7% 
*?, 10% 
60% 571* 
107 89% 

25 17% 

25% 18% 
31% 27% 
35% 22 
68?, 49 
45% 34% 
20 % 12 


55% 

24% 

6% 

40% 

51 

18 


42% 

W% 

4% 

17 

31 


a 


9 

8% 
24% 18% 

471, 31% 

203 140 
12% 4% 
73% 39% 
15 6% 

24% 


HCA 86 1 8 13 839 37% 

HolUn a 2 9.1 24 22 

HoughMf04 1.8 21 18 58 

HouFab48 28 24 143 17% 

HousinSBI 43 12 1047 43% 

Hdnl P'2-50 3 9 4 63% 

HoM pB25 68 9 91% 

Houlnd280 6.16 3506 u34% 34% 34% + % 

Houoni.l9e 23. 66 5% d 5 5% -% 

HowtCp 20 26 12 10% 10 K) + % 

Huffy 40 2.8 78 74 14% 14% 14% +% 

HughTI 00 1.110S 1560 7% 7 7% -% 

HugftSp .40 1.9 10 201 21% 21% 21% -% 

Human .76 3 3 W 2394 22% d22% 223* - % 

HuntM % .38 1.6 18 195 25% 24% 24% -1*. 

HuttEF 88 25 39 3315 35% 33% 34?, + 1% 

Hydro! 208 60 11 77 35 34 34% +?, 

I I I 

1C M 15 1389 24% 

CM ■ 1-320 9-3 11 *45 14% 

ICN . 92 4388 20% 

ICN P» 270 6.7 93 41?, 40 eu% 

IE Md 1.90-4 18 2648 u26% 25% 28% +% 

INAln 1.80 92 34 30 19i; 19% -% 

IPTWI n268e «• 11 100 25 " 

IRT Prsl-50 72 13 15 20?, 

ITT Cp 1 1.9 29 6117 56% 

ITT plH 4 39 1 W3 

p«K 465 1» » 

pro 5 58 11- * 

0M22S 33 4 « 

pH 4J5Q 4.7 1 96% 96% 98% -1 

In .60 4.7 7 618 12% 12% 12% +% 

63 M 421 26% 38% 36% +% 

MB 2% 2% 2% +% 

95 6 1090 27% 27% 27% 

9.5 ZlOOie?'; 23% 22% +1 

9.7 *250 22% 22% 22% -1 

9.7 *250 43 42% 42% -I*. 
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103% 86 
16% 10?, 


26 

116 


19% 


Nortel .40 
Ntiigaig 
Norttp 1 20 
NwStW 
Norton 2 
Notweil 80 
Nwel p44.75e 
Novo .340 
Nucor s 32 
NutnS 08| 
Nynex si 48 

c 

Oaklnd 
Ookiien 52 
OeoF*efi50 
OccrP p*8 25 
OCCI P'1-1.62 
ODECQ35, 
Ogden 1.B0 
OntoEdi.K? 
OhEd P74.J4 
Oh Ed P'7.2, 
OhEd p*7 3& 
OhEd pi256e 
OhEd pB 20 
OhEd pQ 50 
OnEd pr39? 
OhEd pll 80 
OhEd P'9 '2 
OhE pflQ.76 
OhMatr 40 
OhP pfG227 
OhP ptA 14 


88 

2 

38 

38 

36 - " 

12 

870 

u3B 

sr 

3?% +% 

87 

z!20 41% 

4 1 *- 

41', 

83 

=220049% 

4-3 

49% • 11 

83 

Z408055 

53?* 

55 - •; 

8 2 

230 

B23, 

82% 

BT-* - 1* 

1.4 

038 

29% 

2?% 

2*4, -% 


230 

3% 

3 

3 

2 7 IS 

586 

44% 

44 

44?, -% 


3G 

17b 

17 

17 - % 

55 

1280 36V 

35% 

36b -l' 

4 6 12 

498 

39 

38% 

38% +?. 

91 

no 



52% 

1 1 13 

H3 

31% 

31% 

31% -*, 

9 12 

405 

34% 

34% 


151 31 

6% 

6% 


52 11 

2381 66% 

to". 

«% +1 

o 

o 





2291 


1% 

i% 

52 15 

30 

29% 

W% 

29', 

10. 6 

3403 25% 

24% 

25 + '- 


65 


W b 

M% 

14. 

210 

103% 

•02 'll 

103% + % 

40 

248 


11 

H', -% 

45 

1489 40 

39'.- 

»■% 

9 6 0 

2845 20% 

19, 


10 

*100 44 

44 

44 + 1, 

10 

1990 70 


70 + '; 

10 

Z1Q0 72% 



11. 

1 

23 

23 

23 +'* 

10. 

1500 79*; 

79% 

79’- -b 

11 

11 

31 

30% 

so?; -*; 


9 

33% 

33% 

33?* *% 

92 

15 

19b 

19'- 

19', -% 

10. 

Z2J20B83* 

a??* 

883, 


Z100 99 

99 


3 1 36 

375 

12-V 

12% 

12% -% 

89 

444 

25% 

25% 



110 

107 

OhP p*F 14 

12. 

94 

66% 

OhP p(D7 76 

8.9 

37 

21% 

OUaGBOB 

5 7 18 

53% 

29% 

Ofm 1.50 3.3 

9 

5% 

Omncre 

27 

18% 

13*, 

Oneida .80 

52 38 

32% 

27% 

ONECM.56 

0 2 12 

37% 

24% 

OranFU! 18 

5 9 12 

11 

6% 

Orange 


40% 

23% 

OrionC .78 

2a 

i®* 

8 

OrionP 


39% 

18% 

Orion p(2 75 

as 

38% 

20% 

OutbdUB* 

Zl 20 . 

36 

15', 

OvmT a 48 

15 20 

30% 

13 

OvSWp .50 

ZO 21 i 

56% 

32% 

OwenCIAO 

2 6 12 


22% 

OwnlH 9 .95 

Z5 13 

18% 

•1% 

Orford .46 

2.8 10 ! 
P o 


*100 11,1; 114*, 114'; — 1 1 
*8910887, 84% 86% +31 
1067 36% 30% 36% - % 
368 45% 44% 45 -% 

71 7% 7% 7% 

A >5% 15% IS% 

*230 31% 30'* 31% ■*•% 


341 63* 
137 33% 
948 149, 

74 32b 


Se, Sp 

XP* 33 * % 

14% i«b *% 

31% 31% 

J« 301* 31 

32% 31% a; +r, 

241; 24 24»j »>. 

» 52% Sd% -2‘i 

37% 37 J* ♦% 

IS 1 - 16*j -% 


IBS* 


89'; 42S* 
34% 203* 

16% 131; 

25% 17% 
57*; 38% 

17% 8% 

26 WJ* 
17?, 1a ^ 
57% 34 
38% 27 
44% 25% 


PHH 
PPG 
PSA 
PncAS 154 


1 04 3-2 M MS 32% 32'- 323* * % 

’S?S 13 560 ®*% h4J* *% 
■® 2 3 81 26% M', 26% 

„ 95 M 15*1 16'* 16% -% 

PacGE 1 92 73 10 12888u25a* 25*. ♦ L 

PacLtgl 48 7.3 73 B"5 47% 47% 47% » % 

10 ,SI 4 » l&b *% 
0 4 37 24 as; 23’ 

?0 1S 20 14% 14 4 14% *4 

5.4 12 2363 56% 56% 


257, 
5% 

4 2% 

247, til, 
50% 32% 
28% 21>; 
30 17% 

Wb 5»b 
18% 12% 
5% 3% 

»b ZO% 
41* 3% 

19% 11% 
ZP; 13b 
% 7-32 

62 45 

BBS, 4K; 
30% 23% 
40'; 35% 
96% 09 
30% 25% 
109 85*4 
89% 63% 
39 30 

34% 22% 

91 44% 

233, 14% 
453, 20*, 
35% W% 

36% 23 
8% 5% 

207, 123* 

354, 17?, 
28% 224* 
18% 157, 

3% a 
72 ?, 43% 
32% »% 

63 49% 

22b W 
38 20 

43 30% 

64 63 

133, 9% 
12 % 9 % 
12% O', 
130 117% 

119% 105% 
90b 677, 
76b 56% 
22% 18% 
78% 38 
38 18% 

Wt S% 


PacRas 
PacRe (X 2 
PecSd 40 
PacTe)»3.04 
Pacrtc*C_40 
PauiWh 60 
PainW p(225 
Pan Am 
PanA wi 
PandctaiM 
PanftEO.30 
Panin n 

Ponaph 
Pardyn 
ParkQ 12 
ParkDrl04 
ParfcH a 60 
PatPIr 5 
PayNP .64 


14 4JKJ 56'; 56% SB% * % 

B8 1I 1851 35% 35% 35V * 

® 34% 34 l*% 

7.5 36 30% 29% 30% *.2 

15 1545 S% 5J.* ,2 

118 2% 2b 2% ' 

J 74 1& b ,5 b iv- + % 

18 210 25% 24% 25% +% 

16 100 27T, 27% 27% 

222 7’j “ 

8 17 2 14', 

\2 360 3% 

36 12 345 22% 

16 3% 

a?: ■« 4 J 18 29 15 14 ' ; s - * ^ 

Paycsh.ia A 16 2103 21^ a„, 2 ?% -% 

PenCen 

Penney? 4B »» w o.m »cu. 70 


T 7% 

141- 14*- +- 4 
3% 3% * % 

av K% ♦ % 

3% 3% *lg 


M3 9-32 9-32 +14 

ST* 256 US »' “b 

™ iwo SR 2;- :> 

PaPL oifiea 9.1 '« 


PaPL plO 60 B 3 
PaPL dpr290 10. 
PaPL pr 11 11. 

PaPL pr 8 
PenwH 220 
Ponw pft.60 
Pem*t8-20 
P0dpEdU2 
P09BoyJ2 
PepsiC, .64 
PerkE) .eg 
PnnuytOOe 


S100W*; 92b 92b +1 
W 39 29 20 

103 103 «n 
«0 85 85 as 

«5 47 46 47 

2 28 27% 28 

SS* 



:? 



^?- 70 g «* ^ Si ;i 

26 


Pons 35le 
PetRs pfl 57 
Ptrtnv 38m 
Plow 164 
PheHpD 
Ptw Ip pr 5 
Phi laE12-20 
PhHE 1X3.80 
PlwIE 1X4-38 
PhiH= 1X8.75 11. 

PhHE sKI 41 it. 

PhHE pll.33 11. 

Ph « pH 28 11 . 

PME pff 7 . 13 14 . 
PhlE 1X15.25 13 
PlklE p *9 £ 4 ) 11 . 

Phi IE pl 7 . 0 O 
PtiHSuM 32 
PhilMr &2 30 


27% ar% 


1? +i 

«" g 7 a 1 g * ;i 
v b a&SSii 


iiTO 4^3j 431^ 4^13 . m 

?i«« 81*1 s 1 

i?i ir% ?a -vj 

ziioors 75 7c . 

59 13 15 221, -Ji, * * 

miwrsz 40 3113 43 flK “* ®b • % 

Phllpkl 73 21 15 73t Sj! 2^ +h 

Phi 8 %.eO 6 T 6 ^f"g»f»Jb 

Continued on Page 29 


10, 




r* 


to? Fd 5 W| - I, - 

33 1? na 44?, -“a 44% -% 


:jh :i s'-r. »■?% 

8 4 10 i:3 21-9 21% 2 : -» -4 • 

20 *3 1697 35% 34ri. K', * % 

1 a 43 273* Je-'t a ! ? »1 — * 

2 6 IS 15 *1'; -I 

18 23 25 ?“?j 24% -% 

5 17 »J ?7 

ib ii :n? cr. ?*’i z'-t, - % 

j? is r-i; zr t 72 m ) 22'; - '« 

8 7 21 «b h"e *0; -% 

ia 5% 5 1 - 5% 

5 23 1283 XU M% 2t% -I 1 . 

53 15»s M% -% 

N N N 

NAFCO *» 4 5 2? 8*7 21% EC?, .8*% + 

NBO 160 115 81 i?% 51% 

MSI 1*6 135 *s'e 13% 114 

NCH b:5 ■? 21 29 29 ?> 

NCN3 152 3 2 9 2823 47% 40% 47% 

NCR 92 1 B 16 3147 5"; W% 5?% +% 
14. md 20 » 1 637? 15% 1V : *5% - % 

WJI 3 32 7.8 4 'S3 1 ; 20'; - % 

MATA 90 2 1 20 26» 44 «!'* 4i>; * 1 

N,KQ a i2e 5 4 25 2V; *'• “ ’* 

(Liice 1 20 a 0 14 67? 25 2*% 34% ’ % . 

Nj*mi5 *? 1795 K% 2* K% »1 

UlCfty 3fi 4 1 27 IH 9'.- d 8% .(T, 

NaiOsC 29 1 6 15 21? Mb W 33% - % 

ND*M 25 4 3 *20 LS7b (f; B1 - ■ • 1* 

.NaiEdus 22 110 29% 20 20% ‘% 

NIEnt 52 5% 5% 6% 

NatFG92£S 6 3 » .66 3? X' f 36V 

Nil ai 5 22? 17% 10% 17% *% 

Nil H 510 » 46'; 40 1 - 4R1; 

NMcdc .58 2 4 11 4063 23’; 23 23% -% 

KKJ.neS 72 2 S% S', 5?l 

NfPrOTlI 14 15 14 10 32% 37?l 321, +% 

WSem. 4708 9% 8^* 9 *% 

NScmpI 4 85 68 4f, 47 4T, -% 

NISri o 62 2 3 16 154 36% 35% 35% * % 

NSund 40 25 29 4 Mb 14% 14% - % 


*< 1 


ff 
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o-ga 

12 Mon* ft 9* Don fan. 

Kqjfa Low Stack Ob. W. E lOOfMftb Lo«r OnxeBna 

Continued from Page 28 

2ft 19% PMPi p|?ei|p ta 5« 2(5, 211, 218,-1, 

•W a Zff; PfnlVH M 1 0 14 IDS » 38?, M'« 

Aft 38, P»rdAs .32 i 11 889 40 30% 39?, 

M 49% PnxJA pi . 604 51% SO'* 50?, *■’, 

20% IS 1 , PwNG ,1 20 63 B 138 1B% 103, 19 

22% ft Pi« » 6 Z7 113 T9?, 19', 198, - 'j 

12 93 TO ft 10 + '» 

2 3 16 712 76', 761, 75', - % 

22 15 680 58% 575, SO', + ft 
18 a 115*1 1157,1153,13, 

61 1122123, 121, 12', -% 
8 45 13 20V 30% 20% -i, 
1.016 67 «% 191, 191* 

3 13 107 17?, f? in. + % 

23 7 67, 6 ?, 

24 21 8 30 28% 29% -1 

3 5 165 5', 5% 53, *\ 

16 24 1074 643, 637, fid -% 

18 18 710 223, 221, 2Zi; + % 

4 121 42 198, HU, 165* * •, 

3 3 41 B 18% 18 18', +1 j 

5.6 12 424 35', 34% 34', - ', 

4 26J, 3B3, 28% + % 

56 34% 341, 341; + % 


11% 9 

82% 46 

Sfti 37 
126 741 


PilgPrgn i2e 
PHBDryi.72 
PltnyB 132 
. PIWB pQi2 
15?, 103, Putstn 
26% is Plains n .07 
£4 14% PUurfte JO 

79'; ft Planlm .16 
10% 6% Pidytwy 
379, 191, PVeaoy 72a 

15% S fW»a0CI 
73% 39'; Poland 1 
26 10', Pamirs «0 

243, ifis, PocTaflOb 
223, 143, Ported BO 

3ft 17% PortGCl.56 
W, 22 *j FVG pC.GO 02 
35% 33% PorG 0<4 40 13. 


3b% 32 ParC W4J2 13 7 833, 33% 333, 

M 32', PWttehlK 23 17 630 uSS 53% 54», +!-' 

58 54 Pollt pi 3 75 6 4 3 uM 58% 59 

SB 1 , 27'; PMmEe.38 4EH 1919 51 60'; 50% -ft, 

140 83 PotEl pOJ4 1.7 2 Il147 147 147 +7 

M'; 38'; P«E1 pM 04 7 9 7100 51% 51% 51', + * 


oft 22', Prernln .40 
W 19 PlIRlk St. 10 

28 14', PrimflC 

45% 22% PnmMsW 
60% 55 ProciG370 
18% l^j Pious 3 29 
431; 33', Proter 1 40 
2% l 1 , PriiHC n 

8 % 7% PiuFH n 44e 

22% 17'; PSuCal 2 

9ft 63 PSCol pf7 15 9 2 

M 19% PSCol pc U) B.5 

13'; 6% PS*ud 


1 5 19 538 25?, J57, 257, 

a2 10 7b 36% 35?* 36', 

17 1823 19J, 18% 19% 

.2 30 1539 373, 367, 37 -% 

3 5 19 2714 77% 75 77 + 2 

1 9 21 28 16', 15?* IB 

30 1 35% 36% 35% + ', 

151 11; 11, 1% +'i 

57 B6 8 7% 7S, -l, 

10 13 1702 20% 19% 19?, + % 

Z400 78 78 78 

11 243, 243, 243, 

13 13% + % 


33 

20), 

PSr, 

t4A 

2110 32% 

32% 

32% 

-% 

1U. 

S’, 

PSln 

P® 

z20O 10% 

10% 

lft 


11% 

ft 

PSIn 

PIC 

Z700 10?* 

1ft 

1ft 

-% 

70 

42 

PSln 

ptD 

Z200 u71 

70% 

71 

+ 1 

. 90 

54 

PSIn 

PIE 

1400 88% 

88% 

88% 



SO 

PSln 

(UF 

ZJ00 79% 

78% 

79% 

+ % 

79', 

50 

PSIn 

PIG 

z600 78), 

77% 

7ft 

+ V 

lft 

ft 

PSvNH 

4 830 ft 

9% 

ft 


2b'* 

M% 

PSNM 

18 

z7D0 20% 

1ft 

20% 

+ % 

33% 

22 

PNH 

P*C 

If 28 

28 

28 

+ % 

31% 

19% 

PMH 

DH3 

20 25% 

24% 

26% 

+ % 

3D, 

19% 

PNH 

PIE 

30 ?ft 

25% 

25% 



27% '6% PNH pIF 

38?* 17', PNH piG 

37% 2p% PSvNMlM 
44% 36% PSvEG? 96 

51 35 PSEG pT4 08 88 

6? 36', PSEG pU 18 8 8 

53 36 PSEG pw 30 SB 

120 108 PSEG pita BO 11. 

35% 19 PSEG pC. 17 8 7 

84', 58% PSEG pf6 80 8.7 

26J, 21% PSEG pC 43 92 

Wj 6fi PSEG 017 70 BA 

98% 66 Pi-EG pT7 80 6 8 

&•*’, 65'; PSEG pP.53 9.0 

Si’* 64% PSEG pf7 40 8 7 

1033, 61'- PSEG p»62 97 

3% 2', Pnblick 

34% 12% PueWf 16 

14% 6 Pfi Gaito 
34 13 PugciPl 76 

10% 6% PulPo n 09e 

34 10 % PuWbHMZ 

24 lb'j PuioldLMi 
8*i 47* Pyro 

644, 47 OUBkOtl 40 
30 1B% OuakSCBOa 

9'j 5 Ouanex 

33% £5% Ouesial 72 
4 CP, 19% QkReil 3Ba 


10 5% 

55', 3«, 
125% 108 


8 23 22% 23 + ', 

30 34 23% 33% -% 

B 2 11 3336835% 35% 35'; + ** 

6 7 11 1849 441* 43% 44 +% 

rW 46% 46% 46% 
*2290173, 47% 47% +% 
*100049% 40 49 

I 118 118 116 

6 247* 24% 24?, +% 

148 773, 77 773, + 1* 

II 26% 26% 26% -% 

*800087% 883, 87% +% 
*670 89 69 89 + 1, 

*200 84 84 B4 -I 

2618085 84 84% +1' 

*150 100% 89% 98% -»« 

10 3% 3% 3% 4% 

£ 12 197 21% 21% 21% -% 

.4 10 121 14% 133, 13% -% 

7 5 13 1638 333, 23% 23% - \ 

1.0 37 773 9% B% 9 +% 

A 21 ZS5 14% 14% 14% +% 

3 8 433 17% 16% 163, -% 

7 B7 5J, 5% 5% -% 

1 7 19 681 81 60 81 

30 12 123 26% 26 28% + % 

4G 6% 6% 8% 

5 4 12 73 32 % 31% 32 +7, 

.9 15 89 30% 30% 30% 

R R R 

RBIrvJ 01| 5 27 B% B% El; 4 % 

RJR ND148 2AU 7711 52% 52% 52% -% 

RJR pill SO B 5 1 121% 121% 121%-% 

139% 1233, PUR pi 12 98 9 5 S 136 136 136 -% 

!!■■« 6% BIC 20 3.1 32 100 8% 9% 9% 

2% RPC 13 2?, 2% ??* +% 

16% HIE SO 2.6 11 170 23% 223, 23 +% 

16% 9% Had ice 9 402 12% 11% 12% +% 

77 393, Rais Pul 10 1.S 18 1966 72% 70% 72% * S 

21 634 7% 7% 7% -% 

17 13 5 22% 22% 22% +% 

1304 3 % 3 3% 

6 21 668 91% 90% 91 +% 

149 9 d 6% 8% -2i 

12. 64 207, ao% 20% 4% 

2.9 13 '386 823, ffi fi? 

163 1% 1% 1% + % 

12 8% 57* 6% +% 

1 4 4 4 +% 

85 9 12 16% 16% 16% +% 

27 1788 11% 11% 11% -% 

44 12 65 7% 7% 7% 

47 10 9% 9% 9% 

W % % % 

121 0% 9% S% +% 

24 57 34% -33% 33% .-% 


26 


6% Ramad 
161* Ranco 84 
2% RangrO 
65% Rayon .44 
9 Raymk 
27% 19% Haynr nZBO 
€7% 46% RayttiniBO 
1% R6AdBl02l 
HdAu p n OBI 
RaBal pM 38| 
12% RKRc4 1 40 
RocnEq 
Radtnn .32 
Rpuco 
Regal 
S?, 9 RofllFnn 

417* 20% HuictiC .80 
16% 8 HopAir 

14% 7% RepGyp36 
49% 29% Rpl<Y SI 12 

— Rapfik 164 


140 

13?. 


8 % 

16% 53, 

20% 3 
171; 
ie% u% 
12 % £7* 
15% 6?, 
1 


If 3671 18% 16% 16% «% 

3.3 12 £26 10?* 9% 10% +?, 

24 12 846 47% 46% 47% +% 

35 21% Rapfik 164 TA 7 2260 22% .21?, .22 -% 

30% ju, RepBJcoCC 73 - f4 257* 257? 25?* 

33% 20% RsftCoi .32 1.1 14 70 29% .29 29 -% 

— "■ “ - 23 20 217135', 34% 35% 

10 72 19% 19% 19% +'* 

649 IK, 14% 14?, 

1£ 12 47 27% 27% 27% -% 

30 9 348 14% (4% 147, 4 1, 

2 4 276 42% 41% 42% +% 


39', 23% R«yCO M 
tl't 10 % Reinae 
19% 5% Rewlan 
30% 22 Redim .70 
20 13% Round .44 

SP, 30% ReyMrt I 
111 66% RavM pM50 51 


3 88% DT; 88% +% 

36% 24 " ReyM pC30 7 2 66 31% 31% 3M, +% 

35', 21% RileAld 58 16 19 499 32% 32 32% 

~ “ ' 176 1% 1% 1% 

16 T6 102 647* 64% 84% 

8 16% 16% 16% -% 

4 1016 11 10% 10% -% 

7S « 688 u28?* 27% 28 + % 

53 13 43 483, 48% 48% - ', 

8 9 463 IB% 19% 19% + % 

.mu 27 11 2597 44 43 43% +% 

10% RddRnn If 7 10% 10% 10% +% 


4V I RyrCati 
£», 32% RoUsIml 20 
30?t 14% RoOtSHMl 
10% 5% vjRobins 
28% 19% RocnG 2.20 
49 34 RochTCSt- 

20% 17% RrkCii nl 76 

,48?* 31% Rocfcani 20 
10% RddRnn 


iff, 20% Rolans JO 2 5 16 552 31% 30% 31% +1 


36% 2.’% Rohr s 
39% 23% RolnCm*2 
34% 9% • Homes ob 
13% R'jHms .48 


ie% 

39% 11 Rop*« 
47 “ 


64 


11 171 30% 30 30% +% 

1.1 43 46 u39% 30% 39% 

A to 758 33 31% 31% “T» 

3 0 20 28 16% 16% 161* - % 

1 B 28 251 35P, 36 35% - % 


32% Rorer 1.12 30 5 21« 37% 37% 37% -% 

26?, 15% Rolhcftn 9 52^ 16?4 16 1 , 18% 

9% 3% Rowan US 

81 57?, Roy ID 4 718 

173, 8% Ra*1nt 
57 25% RuBmds 48 

25% 22 Rutamdwi 
35% 15', RussBr 

39', 15% Russoll 32 

J5% 21 Ryanh 1^0 
30% 17?, Ryder t 44 

55% 21 Ryland 80 
27% 10% Rvlnd wi 

23 14% Rymai 134 22 

14% 10% Rymei pll 17 9.6 Bt 

s s s 


12% 12 12*4 +»4 


11 % 11 % 11 % +% 

2 115 19 43% 42% 42i; - 1 

3 58 193 It?* 11% 11% -% 

16 88 11?, 11% 11% 

19 25 92 «»% 16 18 

IS 147 W 13 14 +1 

17 4 4 4 

S 31 120 36% 35% 38% +»'. 

2 8 16 1344061?* 61 61% +1*1 

3 3-32 M2 3-32 

50 II 51 u36% 3M, 38% +% 

34 13% 13% 13% +% 

_ _ . _ 4 W QM 53% 53% 53% - % 

®2?, 49% SallW pfB.BSe 5 7 5 497* 49% 49% 

34i* Salornn 64 1 4 11 ,774 44'- 43% 44% +1 

- ' ‘ ' 6.0 11 2614 u4C% 39% 39?, +% 


13 ice* SL tnds .1814 13 17 
4W, 26% SPSTec 88 
19 1"; Sabine .04 

18% H% SabnR 1 8Se 
22 % IP, &gdfc jo 
15 8% SlfidSc 

5', 1% SfgdS wi 

3tC, 21', SallKI s 33 
62 29% Saltrwyl 70 

7-32 3-32 Salwy rt 
36 19 SuotPi 82 

»|5alani 


17% 

55', 31' 


SaibeU 24 


24% SOiwjS 38 
9), 6% SJuunBSJie 

12% 10 SJuanft 

62'; £8% Samfr 60 
32% 22% SAnrlRE 04 
26% 18% SFeEPn 
39% 26', SFaSoP I 
73% 78% SaiaUiOT 
41% 33% SgiWul 1 4fi 

19% 16 SeuIRE M 

3i% I8J, SavEIPl 76 
31% 20', Sa«E R34 

11 SavE pll. 20 9.2 

3 Savin 

4 Savin pi 
23% SC AN A2 24 
45 SdirPId BO 

19% 28% Scnimai 20 
14?, B?i Sc.ail 12 
63', 38% SonP 124 

18% 12% Soaiiyt .52 
42% 22% S,-aCm .42 
13% 11, SoaCl P'1 46 11. 

16% 15% 6+nC pIBSIO 13 
15 SeaC pjC2 10 13. 
48% SeaG piQ4 i2 8 4 
18', Sc41.no 45 1 7 

1 % SojCo 
31% Seaarm 1 
12 % Seagal 


6 % 

' 2 % 

42 


v-y.1'4 

^30% 


7.3 * 765 71, 7 % 7% +% 

3 10S, HP, 10% +', 

1 0 56 1781 59% 53% 503, 

7 4 16 91 27% 27'; 27% 

1204 19 d!B';1B?* +% 

3 8 12 31597271, 26', 27% - % 

23 18 1836 70 67% 68'; *2> 

4 2 15 1 35'; 35'; 35% 

1 1 47 4 18'; 18% 18% 

4 8 12 148 u38% 358, 36% +1 

IS 6 u38% 37?, 38% +% 

36 14% 13?, 13?,. - % 

92 3% 3% 3% “% 

15 5 6 

54 M 2258 41% 41 411* -% 

2.1 23 2927 85% 83% 85 +% 

4 0199 6999 20% 28% 2B% +•? 

1 3 16 *511 9% 8?* 9% + 

22 tl 740 55 % 54% 55% +4 

3 4 T4 21 15% 15% 15% -% 

18 9 32 22?* 22% 22% 4% 

11. 10 13'; 13% 13% -% 

14 15 15», 15% 

42 16 1*, 15% -% 

20 49 49 49 + % 

10 28 27% 27?* -% 

12 2% 2'; 2% ♦ % 


M 


1.7 14 1439 5?% 57% 57% +% 

45 13'; 12% 12% 

1 3 19 3CM 38% 36'; 38% * •* 

42 12 177 26% 26% 25% -% 

6.C. 311, Sears 1 76 4 0 13 &4fl6 44i, 43% 43?* + », 

<0% 24', SecPacI 4fi 4 4 7 1179 34 33'; 33'* -% 


4'*:, 29% S*alAii 48 

a; - . 23'; SeaiF%n 10 


Bb'n. 

rt Six Base Pm. 

Sack Db. VU. E iQCb Mgl* Law OumOhb 
S vcCp S 40 12 22 182 34 33% 34 

18 M?* 11% 11% 

3 3 17 403 21% 21 21'; 4% 

2 1 14 214 W% Wa 19'? + % 

62 8 1590 47 % 46?* 47 ♦ % 

13 16 2883 26% 25% 28% +% 

W 113 7% 7% 7% 

3-5 15 108 17% 167. |7 

67 U 945 u2S% 26% 26% +% 

35 11 229 361, 35% 357* 

.7 17 2032 55 


12 

H«b b* 

37% KP, 

13?* 3% SvcRe* 

23% W, Sna* lee. 72 
23% 9% She wins 40 
49% 35% Shell! 2.90s 
32% 16% Shrwm* 50 
12 6% SiioMam 

22% 1? SnowtM 60 
26% 17 S hi Pad. 73 
38*; 233, Signal 1 34 
59?* 33% Singer 40 
40?* 31% Singr pf3 50 
21 12?* Skyline .48 

1% vjSmiitiOSI 
185% 83% 5mkB 3 
517* 313, Sniclr * £0 
58% 33% SiupOrf.iB 
29% 16% SflpO wi 

15% 9% Snyder 1 50 
37% 22% Sons! 2 
23% 14% SonyCp21e 
367, 25% SoaLin la 
45?, 35% SouicCS 40 
27% 213, Sn£p pQ 40 91 

30% 23 SC*E pi 2 50 8 7 
39% Z5% SoJertrE52 £ 8 13 3 

471, 28% Soudwn 1b 

45% 3% 5ceJ8* I JO 
9 3 SoetPS2 VS 

35% 223, SCalEd?J» 

2£% 18?* Soutncatw 
41 223, So>ndG*96 

57% 37 SNET1 2(0 
51% 37% SOME p?3 82 
32*, 253, Softy pf2 60 
291* ifi% SoUnGd 72 
56>g 33% South'd 12 
76 49% SouM pi 4 

14 5% SoumrU4D 

51% 461; Son* pffilEe ii 


92 9 

39 

38% 

38% 

-•% 

38% 

29 

UnEI 

pfJM 

97 

2000 36 

36 36 +»4 

AU;*A .52 179 

■ ■ rf 

23 

33 ffi 136 

15% 

1ft 

14% 

-% 

341, 

30 

UnEl 

(HM 4 

13. 

M 

31% 

3ft 31?, ' +% 

AkUeB 53 5 

2i% 

HO 

ft 

ft 

ft 

+ % 

?ft 

25% 

UnEI 

[*298 

II. 

47 

2ft 

28 W% -% 

AMBId 263 

3% 

32 15 3089 BW, 

82% 

94*4 

+ 2? 

Sft 

18'. 

UnEI 

0(2 13 

91 

9 

23’, 

2ft 2ft -% 

APcfl 4 

45*4 

t.b IB 84 

41% 

41 

41 

-H 

28 

25 

UnEI 

pfl.TT 

10 

4 

27% 

27% 27% 

APrecs 18 7n , 

ift 

2.1 18 256 

55% 

6dh 

S5% 

♦% 

883 4 

61% 

UnEI 

pf7+l 

90 

J0OOOB1I, 

8i', an, +u 

AmRovI 71| 3 923 

4% 

12 

2ft 

27% 

2ft 

-% 

86 

64 

UEI 

pm a 

96 

C1350B3 

82% 83 

ASCiE 148 *4 

7% 

IS. fit 

10 

ft 

10 

+ % 

34 

13% 

UnEk 

nl 96a 

'4 

166 

14 

1ft 14 

Am pal .06 11 ion 

2% 


32 10 55 
27 11 64 
49 26 34 


301; 18', SwAIrl 13 

15>* S’, SwlFor 


fi-G 670 24', 22% 23'* -1 

1 1 1? 4732 18'. 18% 16% 

4 4 26 27 % 2T, 271, - ', 

80 34 42% 42 43% +i; 

2 26b 2G<; 261; 

1 2W, 281, 28% -i, 

38?* 36?* 36 ? a +% 

31% 31 J1 

43', 447, 45 +1, 

4*8 43| 4Jg — \ 

64 11 11873UJ5?, 35 35'* + I'r 

79 8 1215SU2B'* 25% 25?* +% 

4 9 13 300 40% 39?* 40 - '* 

50 M 639 67', 65% 55?* -r 

7 5 18 61 51 51 + % 

8 1 2 32', 32% 32'. + 

14 13 332 12 11% 11?* *% 

2.2 20 1449 52% 51% 51% -% 

5 8 12 71% 71 71% +% 

25 6 762 9?* 9% 9% - % 

3 <67, 49% 45% +% 


20% 15% SwtGaa 28 

1093, 75% SwBaH6 40 
28% 16% 5wEn> 52 
36% 22 SwtPS 202 
20% 12% Spa non .52 

29?* 18% SpetlP 
78 45% Sperry 1 92 

58?* 32*- Springs 52 
50 35% SOuarD1.B4 

121% 65% Squibb 2 
28% 19% Staley 80 
29% 183, StfiPnl .58 

20% 10% SIMotr .32 


J 15 1038 19% 19% «% +% 

355 12?* 12% 123, ♦«; 

8.7 11 m 13% 19% 19% 

6.2 11 1507 104% 103% 104 -% 
2 6 9 38 20% «3, 20% + % 

5 5 15 1004 36% 36% 363, * % 

3.1425 5 17% 16% 17 -'* 

84 500 243, 24% 241, +>, 

2 52513 GS3 75*- 75% 75% 

3.1 26 13 49T* 403. a9% -% 

45 14 278 40?* 40% 40% +'- 

17 27 2540 1193, 1171, 118%- 1’ 

3 0 752 287* 26% 26% 

2 7 17 222 21% 2U* 21% 

IBIS 113 18% 17?* 17?* 

553, 40% StdOil 2 JO 55 46 1884 43% 42% 43 +1' 

— ' ■ 14 1B4 281, 28% 283, -% 

1.9 12 8 33% 32% 33 - % 

34 13 14 18% 15% 15% -% 

2 a 13 1560 37 35% 36% + 1 

26 1? 21 41% 413, 41% 

0 6 61 12% 12% 121; 

2.51D4 5 3% 3% 3% +% 

58 10 46 14% 14 Ml, 1 % 

2 7 25 3022 493, 49% 49% - % 

3.6 435 33% 32% 33% +% 

6.1 21 52 28% 27% 27% -% 

79 *300 12% 12% 12% 

3 4 12 17 48 473, 473, 

14 282 42% 42% 42% * % 

7 0 19 49% 49'. 493, 

22 X 332 51% 50?* 51% -% 

13 14 170 15% 15% 15% -% 

21 1268 2?* 2% 2?* + '» 

% 


333, 10% StPac & 

33% 12% SldPra* 54 

16?* 12% SUndax52 
46% 77% SianWU 04 
43 31% Starred OB 

12% 10% SlaMSd 20 
3% 2% Steego 08t 

16?* 103, SirtBcp 80 
49% 29% SlerHJusJZ 
37% 20?* StevnJ 1.20 
31% 25% StwWrrC 68 
14 10% SB.VC p( I 

58% 39 SlaneM.60 
50 25 SroncC 50 

53 48 StnoC pGlM 

56% 34% SlopShpIO 
21% 13>* SrorEq 192 
7% 1% VfSlorT 

21% 17 ShuiMCO'a 
36 16% SlndRl 80 

10% 4% SuavSb 
76?* 32% SunCh 48 
14% 8% SunEl 
25% 14% SunEn nl.72 

561, 42 1 , SunCo 3 

SuM*uioa 
SunUn 


64% 421, 

7% 2 

83, 5% 

28 15% SunTr s 

27% 18% Sup Vais 42 

63?, 39?, SupMkl 56 
183, 12 Swank 24 

1£% 10% SymsCp 
72% 28?* Synlemsl20 


U 21 266 25?* 25 257* +3, 

J 17 872 59% 563, 59% +% 

1 7 19 II 14% 14 14 

20 87 14% 13% 14% - % 

16 21 3140 69% 68% 68% -H 

337* 171% Sysco s 24 A 25 300 31?* 31% 31% +% 

T T T 


S. ?4 


tk'gi 

p/ 5% pH* pn* 

Iw Staek Dm. Hi, E 100*»flk Urn DhiOm 

25 USX pi 225 8.9 118 25% 25% 25% -% 

971, USX pi 10.7b 11. 


USX 

UniFrai 20 
M2% 53% Unllvr 3a 
2053, 102% UiufW566a 
54% 333, UCampl U 
25% 181, UC+rbSlJO 

40% 32 UnCrb rf 
13% 5% UnUnC 
29 16?* UnElKl 84 


20 
.7 19 S 
3.0 16 
2B 17 
34 38 
67 


1 98% 981, 98% -% 


h >r ?i 

29% 29-’, »% 

44 100U 100 100% -% 

115 198% 196% 197% +% 
671 48 47% 473, + ? L 

3887 2T% 22% 22% - % 


353 33% W% 

63 9% 8>, fi-'i 

6 3 IT NtfO u29% 28% 29 


58 45% UnPac 180 34 

124% 103% UnPc 01725 8 2 
56', Uwy pi 8 83 


18% 

29% 

32?* 

3S3, 

3rJ, 

231; 

32'. 

27% 

513, 

47% 

21 % 

39% 

0 % 

46 

27% 

44% 

56 

«'» 

58% 

44 

29?, 

22% 

27i, 

15% 

36% 

31 

«% 

491 - 

«2% 

34% 

31 

27% 

25?* 

341, 

27 


1 UnttOf 

13% UnArt A 

18% UnBrndObe 
18% UCOTVbOS 
18?* Ulllum 2 32 
3% UlUa 01337 13 
16% UlHu pr220 SB 


283, Ulthr pi 
IB UniHod 84 
413, UnlHnn 22 
273, UJorB (1.16 
1?% UtdUU 
27% UsaitG .12 

5 USHom 
31% USIM5J0 
17 USShO-. 46 
29% LIST 00 I 96 
36% USWMO.04 

6 UnSKk 
36'. Unlecil 40 
32 


1436 54 53% 53% * % 

57 117% 1161; 117% *% 

Ilia 96>, 963, 99), -% 

26 1% 1% 1', 

1354 13% dl2% 13% -% 

2 13 26 28 28 28 4% 

3 67 85 27 26% 2S», +% 

72 6 112 32% 32% 35% *% 

13 30-'* 29’, 30), - 

*200 22% 32% 25% 


13 9 »■% 30% 30% -% 

3.4 13 195 19 183, 19 + ». 

h 99 5 42?* 4?), 45% -% 

23 12 175 41', 413, Cl', 

143 17 163, 18% -% 

.4 9 663 31% 30% 30', *% 

14(0 7% 6% 7 

21 13 60 39 39 39 *% 

2 0 18 587 22% 22% 22% ■*% 

4 6 13 606 42% 41% 4?% *% 

5.4 12 3650 u56% 56% tt% + % 

14 B 9), 9% 9% -i* 

3 2 19 2262 44% 43% 43% 


UTch p)2 55 7 4 1742 34 % 34% 34% 


20% Uni! el 192 
11% LMffl s a 
14 UiUliCM JO 
9% Umvar 20 
74% UnrvFd'JO 
15% UnLoaM 08 
133, UMKhn 
IB Unocal 1 
SO% llptonml 52 
32?* USLIFE1.12 

10 UUW 106a 
223, UtaPL 2 32 
25% UlPt ptTflD 90 
25% UlPL pC90 9 3 
20% UlPL 0*2.36 6 7 

18% UtPL p?Z 04 
21 UllhG0 1.480 
21% UliICa p?244 


6 61456 904 29% 29 29% 

4 I 22 76 21% 21% 21% -% 

1 3 40 69 16 15% 151, *% 

2.1 5 34 9), 9% 93, +% 

3 7 16 143 33?* 32% 33% 4% 

3.9 M 95 38 37% 28 +>, 

363 16% lb', 16% *t* 

5 7 9 2471 18% d!7% 17% -% 

18 24 787 87 65% 66 

26 10 T9 43% 42% 431. -% 

88 15 12% 1C, 12% -% 

5 7 15 2732 u34% 33% 34% *% 

9 31 30% 31 +3* 

53 313* 30?, 31% 

4 27% 27% 27i, 

82 10 34% 241, «% *% 

AA 10 
9 2 


129 33% 33% 33% +% 
36% 26% 26% -% 


29% 223, Ulrica pr2 61 69 S 29% 29% 29% 

V V V 

34% 18% VF Cps 6413 16 6536 u3fi 

14% 6% Valero 1459 8 

25% 16?* Valet pn 44 i& 83 21?* 

37% 22% VanDml.10 3 7 10 10 30 

5% 2% Varco 58 2% 


15'- B% Varcb p( 11 11 

32% 22% Vanan 2b 1.1 35 575 24% 

3% 13, Verily 3853 

173, II Veto 40 2.5 43 16 15% 

20?, 13 Veeco >40 2 7 25 440 14), 

Vendo 52 24 63. 


32% 343, 
7% 7% 

21 211 , 
291, 293, 
?% 2 % 
10% 11 
237, 24 
2 

16% 

143* 

6% 




2 ', 

16% 

141, 4% 

*>. +% 


24 17 

S3 

34% 

333, 

3ft -% 

1ft 

1ft 

VesiSei20a 80 16 

14% 

13', 14 


66 

8% 

7?, 

8% + % 

15% 


Vesim n 5 413 

7% 

7% 7% -% 

.7183 

18 

7ft 

73% 

7ft "% 

36% 

20% 

Viacm a 06 10 27 1986 28% 

2M* 28% ♦% 


133 

10% 

10% 

1ft 

10ft 78 

VaEP (98 64 60 z80 

100% 

100% 100% 

12 

501 

14), 

dlft 13?, -% 

10ft 

66 

VaEl o*8 60 B.i zSO 

106 

106 106 +1 

6.4 9 

310 

46?, 

461* 

48% 4% 

«% 

63 

VaEP P?70O 88 2600083% 

81% 83% *1' 

3 3 13 

Ml 

56 

54% 

54?, *1. 

96% 

87 

VaEP (47 45 8 B 2150 83% 

83% 83'- *% 


2674 2% 

2 

2% t % 

24?, 

1ft 

Vbhay 16 7 

22% 

22% 2ft * % 

22. 

336 

ft 

5% 

ft +% 

85 

42 

Vomad 21 18 

73 

72% 7ft -3* 

14 

495 

25 

2ft 

24*, -% 

109 

70% 

VulcM Z9B £0 lb 12 

103 

102 103 +1 


J8e 3 15 18 41 401, 401, 

262 4.7 15 1989 54% 53% 54 - % 

24 B9 9% 9 9% +% 

132 SJ 12 M 23% 23% 23% 

1 2.7 21 1833 168% 38?* 37% +1 
3 30249 Ml 997* 99% 93% 

24 1% 1% IS 

1.0 91 637 111% 111 111% 

1.4 13 86 21?* 21% 21% -% 

4.3 22 23% 23 23 -% 

3.1 21 202 111 110% HI 4% 

15 6502 371, 36 38>i *U 

t e IS 16% 18% 16% +'« 

13 29 1467 57% 55?* 563, 4 3, 
49 l'l d 1% 17* 

12 1316 320% 302 318 +2£ 
2.124 M2 19 19% 18% +% 

12 302 57% 56% 58% 


15 16 991 47% 47% 4W, +% 


5(0, 30?, TDK 
547, 29?, TECO 
T0% B?, TGIF 
24 153, TNP 

3B% 21U THE 
110 75 TRW 

2% 11-16 vjTac8> 

117 731, TftHBrdl.16 

24% 16 Talley 30 
25% 18% Talley pi 1 
121% 73 Tambd 3 40 
45 30% Tandy 

201; ?3 Tndycff 

65% 47% Taklmx 1 

3?* 1?* Tekcm 

3673, 227 Teldyn 
22?* 12?* Tabula .40 
69 30% Telex 

55% 35% Temptn 72 

42% 34% Termed! 04 81 50 2451 37% 36% 37% 

105% 101 Tone pr 11 11. 3 W3% 103% 103% -% 

29% 17% Terdyn 95 9B8 19% 19 ' 19 

15 *7% Teaora .40' 48 2K 8% • M'-'-fil,'’ J % 

JOt. 19%. Tesor.pfSlfi J|1 5 . ,21% 2lMj l 21%. ;+ % 

.38% 38 \: Texaco '3, 0 J 6 247930%. .X%^ 30%..!; 

32% 14% TicASc T . 6.7 1M 15% 1»p« +V 

34% 16% TexCmIJft B8 2B 527 18% 18 18% + % 

41% 273, Tex&U 220 8.01375 4057 28% d27%27%-1) 

57% 51% TxET |95J5e m 384 51% d51 51 -% 

35 25% Tednd ,80b 30 11 29 28% 261, 28% +% 

— “ ■ * 1J 625 109 103% 108?, +5* 

3105 I?* 1% I?* 

1.4 18 14 27% 27% 27% 

7.9 8 8168 337, 33% 33?, +% 

73 18 3% 3% 3% +% 

33 10 1150 55% 543, 54% +% 

57 10 10% 10 10% +% 

31 283 33% 32% 33% -% 

3.6 » 388 42% 42 42% +% 

32 11 166 22 21% 21% -% 

30 13 283 13% 13% 13% -% 

30 23 1030 38% 38% 38% + % 

319 5% d 5% 5% -% 

1043 5 43, S + % 

25 947 83% 82% 82% -% 

14 M 15% 15% 15% -% 

2.3 20 227 B8% 65?, 66% 

53% 41% Timken 12 A 79 42% 413, 43% +% 

11% 5% Tlun 20 410 8?, 

33 3 12 

34 13 
34 12 41 
12 7 


14*% 87% T extra! 2 
B% 1% Texlnt 

23*, TxPae 40 
35% 257, T«xUbl2J8 
V* 3% Tevfl In 
85% 44% Textron JO 
12% 7% Thack 
34% 18% ThrmEs 
48% 33% TftmSef52 
17 Thom In 085 
11% ThmMetfO 
40% 18% ThrtttY 1.17a 

161, 5% Trdwtr 27| 
9% 4% Tigertn 

91% 52 Time 1 
237, 13% Ttmptx 
73?, 43% nmaM150 
41% Timken 1 
Ilian 

THan pi 1 
34% 23% T odSh(ll 32 
23% 15J, Tofchm ( .40 


11», 5% 
13 10 


B% 8 % 

12 12 
24), 24% 24% -% 
19% tt% 18% -% 


2 0 57 757 

4 

ft 

4 +% 

32?, 

27% 

TolEd (V3 75 

It. 

7 

32', 

32% 

32% +% 

&l B 2512 77% 

(/% 

771; —3, 

32% 

25', 

TdEd ptJ.47 

11. 

9 

U32% 32 

32 

25 44 

9% 

9% 

ft 

37% 

31% 

TolEd pMJB 

12. 

11 

36% 

38 

36% 

10 28 338 

■*«% 

48 

48?*-% 

2ft 

18 

TolEd ptZ36 

9.7 

4 

34% 


M% "% 

9 

L'4% 

24% 

34', -% 

33% 

17 

TolEd p(201 

96 

6 

23% 

23 

23 -% 

15 108 

L'/% 

-■ft 

26% -% 

lft 

ft 

ToUBr n 


244 

1(1% 

ft 

10 -% 

1 18 65 

34% 

34% 

2*% . 

32 

14 

Tonka s .07 

3 » 

200 

281, 

27% 

26 +*, 

35 11 904 

34% 

34 

34 -% 

48 

28% 

Toomi s .40 

1.0 18 

8 

42 

«'• 

42 +% 

1.6 15 722 

-f/% 

27 

27% 

38% 

M% 

Trchm b60t 

2 0 11 

2223 30% 

2ft 

2ft -% 

20 12 860 

3ft 

35% 


112 

103% Tieh pM87c 

82 

50 

104% 

104% 104% + % 

1 

18% 

1B% 

18% 

29 

15% 

ToroCo 00 

1.7 15 

78 

29 

28% 

28% +% 


4% 21, 

121, 3 
8 % 1 % 
34% 21 
24% 16 

15% 12*, 
23 
18 




Toko 782 3% 3 3% ' + % 

vtTowta 40 4 3% 3% + % 

vjTwte pi IT 21; 2% 21; + % 

ToyRUs 39 1022 37?, 32% 32% +% 

Tracer OS 1 7 37 2B0 21% 21% 21% 

Tmml nl.40 B8 118 14% 14% 14% -% 

TWA 835 16?, 15% 16% +1 

TWA pi 325 15. 134 15% 14% IS +% 

4.7 16 1150 35% 35% 35! 


40% 26% Transnl 88 
36% 20 Trantn£28 


15 11% TARtty 1 

20% 11% TmCdagi.12 
Tmxcap 

83% 41% TraneoA.Ha 
75 53 Trrac pOJ7 

50% - - 

15% TranEx2.3B 
Tranacn 
26% 243, TiGP pt250 9 7 

35 23?, Tm«rids.40 1 J 9 


»% ■?% 

*8 *3 25?* 25?* 25?, -% 

7.1 - 


SB 
22 
11 % 57, 


2 14% 14% 14% 

44 117, 11% 117, +3* 

6 5 18% 16% 10% 

12- 98 T740 42?, d40% 41% - f 

74 13 531- d52 52 -11 

Trrac pM.75 92 8 51% 61% 51% 

15. 319 15>* 153, 157, *% 

21 885 8% 8% 8% +% 

12 25% 25% 25% 

1057 30% 29% 30% +% 


34% 1831, Twfd wlA 6 27% 28% '273, +% 

38 Twtd pi 2 50 3 40% 40% 40% “% 

39% TravteraiB 4.7 12 *198045% 45 45?, -% 

51 Trav- pi 4 19 7 J «J4 56% 56% 66% 


30% 227* TrtCon 3 63e 
34% 26 TriCn pC.50 
Trialn a 12 
Tntnd pi 12 
28% Trilnd P'2-22 
43 Tribune 1 
Tricntr .17e 
Tileo 

Trtnty 50 
TiHEngTOb 
28% 22i« TntE pi 2 
64?, 36?, TucsOOJO 
45% 13 Tuflex .48 

21% 21% Tulle* wi 
20% 16% TwmDe SO 


»% 9 
25% IB 
36 
78 
5% 

2 
35 % 


3 


373, 177, TycoL * >40 
17% 12% Tytar 


12 186 30>; 30% 30% 

70 1 33% 33% 33% +% 

0 7 323 23% 23% 23% +% 

5 41 23% 22 22% -1 

B8 1 33% 33% 33% -% 

15 13 836 83% 68% 68% -% 

11. 2 48 1% 1% . 1% 

.20 30 10 15 5% 5% 5% 

30119 949 143, 141, 14% -% 

0 12 172 1S», 15% 15% -% 

88 1<2 22% 22% 223, +% 

51 13 748 64?, 64 64% - % 

1.1 19 275 43% 42% *2), + % 

2 21% 21% 21% +% 

50 8 115 16% d14% 16% -% 

1.2 19 545 34% 333, 34% +% 

_ . . .. 127> w +1g 


AO 3 1 17 285 13 

u u u 


1 £0 2579 SO?, 50 60% +% 

21 532 21 20% n +% 

4 12. 9 Ml 35 34% 34% + % 

2 04 78 1(3 26% 25% 26% - % 

14 193 10% 10% 10% 

.Sir 2.2 HO 15% 15% 153, 1 

2.32 5 8 32 1069 40 38?,' <0 +H. 
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OVER-THE-COUNTER Nasdaq national market, closing prices July 25 
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BONN/COLOGNE/DUSSELDORF/ESCHBORN/ 
FRANKFURT/HAMBURG/HESSISCHE BERGSTRASSE/ . 
HOECHST/MUNICH/OFFENBACH/RUE5SELSHEIM/ ’ 
STUTTGART/VIENNA 



to your office in the centre of any of the cities listed above. 

For details contact: Bemd Wokurka. Tel: 069 75980. Teler. 416193. 
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150 24 23% 234, - % 

210 5% b !•, 

17 18% IB IB 

N N 

57 4% 4% 


4% 

191 4% 4 4% 

9 12% 12% i:* 4 - 1, 

99 15?, 15% 15?,* % 

43% 44% . % 

18% + 1% 
19% - % 

16% - % 

5*. + % 

I*, 

4% - % 
ft- ’S 
5%- % 
>% * % 

'ft T ", 

149 av, 39% 40 


25 

18% 

15% 

1 

ft 

ft 

747 


1% 

28 

4'; 

4% 

140 

7% 

6?i 

rru 

ft 

i 

156 

ft 

b'; 

2107 

’3% 

l=% 


NCA Cp 
NMS 
Napcot 
NBnTox 78 

NiiCrys 150 1338 44* 

NtCpirs IS 1619 1B% 16', 

NO 411 44 464 191, 19 

NHitc 02e 

WLumb 
NMicrn 
Naugto 
NclsnT 
Nelson 
NwkSec 
Nl+kSy 
Nculrgs 
NBiunS 
NE Bus 
NHmBs 
NJNIIs 

NaldBk 20O 
flkmrpt 
N~pPtl 
NiCaig 
NrkC B 
Nor dsn 
Nordsw 
NrskBs 
Norsian 
NAifln 
NesiSw 
NwNG 
NwNLI 

NwslPS 2 30 
MsxcBS 
Numica 
No Moo 



79b 

12% 

10% 

11% -1% 

64 

19 

52 

i' 

bi 

f iw 

48 

x23 

25 * 

25% 

»’■ 


84 

JfcU 

J9 

Jft 


- % 

20o 

306 

21% 

21 

31% ■ 


.06 

29 

I." 1 * 


m. - 

- ?, 

2035 

i% 


b 

- % 


367 

'% 

1 S-16 

'% 


402704 


14 

14% • 

- 33 

68 

5 

2B 

?B 

29 


06 ; 

X93 

40% 

383, 

40% - 

► 1 


223 

24% 

24% 

24%- 

" f A 


177 5 , 5% ft - 

173 7% 6% 6% - % 

1196 21% 20%, - ?* 

152 xijj 21% 20% 2r,*r, 

Bb 330 30'; 30% 30% 

22 38 % 37), 38% - % 

18 492 4?), J0' 4 ,ft - I), 

86 '?? 21 20% 31 * % 

»? a', ft f?j- % 

o o 

Dcraner ta ft i% ft - % 

OciOas 786 6% ft 6% - % 

OgilGpS 80 658 3D, 3ft 3l<' - 

OnicCj 3 52 B1% 8W, 81 

OWKm 1 10 153 38% 37 37% - 3, 

CHdfluc 78 298 33 % 32?, 32',- % 


C+oSmC 260 


3 21 


20 ?| 


■f 


2i% - 


OneBcs 00 176 23% 22% 22% - % 


OnLma 
OpIicC 
□plicR 
Crbanc 
Orbil 
OrlaCo 
Oshmn 00 
OtuTP 3 *4 
DvrEip 
OwnUs 


5 12 
86 16% 

939 18% 

*0 14 % 

691 12 
672 3% 

09 16% 

200 «% 48 

18 8 
121 1b 

P Q 

152 1877 4ft 45 
140 6'6 51?. 


1 1*, 12 


16', 

17), 


'ft 

3% 


16% - 3* 
18 - % 
141, * ,, 


■30 


ft - % 
lft 16 * % 
48% 

8+% 
'ft 14%- '* 


00 


45% + % 

*8), 49 - 2% 

92 lft 19% 19% - % 

24 13'; 13% 13% * % 

354 15% l»% lft - % 


PNC 

Pacar 

PacFst 
PTelcm 
PacoPn 
Pane Mi 13 
ParkOn 80 174 6 S'; 5% - «, 

PmniM 131 +> 4% 4% - % 

PjulHr 6 i?*, 17-'* 17%- », 

PavCis I9f 2D, 21 2l% 

PrakHC 483 14% lft lft 

FVOGid 18b 6 b% 6 * «* 

PanaEn £» 3 37% 37 37% - 

Penuir EG Ita 26% 26 26-3, 

Pf'M*E* 15r 17?2 ft ft ft - % 

Pulrlle 1 12 38 24 % 23-% 23*, 

Pnrmci 61 lft i+% w), + % 

PtiilCi 60s 1761 1ft 19% 19% 

PhniAm 17 3), 

PicSdrt 
PicCate 

fhpnHi 104 541 36 3b% 35.2 - I; 

12 4M 77, ft T\ 

H 7 
3407 17 
HO 31 


3*, 3), 

1879 74% 23 * 24% - J, 
-U M 21 20% 20), • V 


PipnSI 

Prfolk 

PIC>M3 

Ppttf. 

Powell 

Pontic 

PwCcmv 

PreC',1 

PiWLg 

Pnom 

PnuiCs 

PrrrtnWa 

PriroriL 

PiOOtT) 

PtogCs 


83 


- I 


f( IJ'. 

25 14- 
.12 26 26', 

53 b l?i, 11 ), 

487 3 2'. 

1721 40’. " - 
103 b'j 
11 12 

IS 5 37, 

06 3863 34% 31% 33%' -ft 

P'OplTi »J) 245 in, 11 % 11 % 

Pur.lBS 00 779 21% 2l% ?ir, * % 


7% 7% - % 

16 17% - 1% 

3ff* 30% 

- »% + ’* 
f2 13% 

■t «’a- % 
’ 26 - % 
lft- ’* 

40% • % 

,V 9 ' 

3j+ <8 


2b' 


39% 

^'e 

12 

ft 
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CURRENCIES; MONEY and CAPITAL MARKETS 



EXCHANGES 


Technical factors lift dollar 


BY COLIN MULHAM 


The dollar survived a fairly 
eventful week without showing 
too much change. By the end 
of the week the foreign exchange 
market had become largely 
technical by way of trading 
patterns, and this produced a 
small dollar recovery. 

Barclays Bank commented 
that heavy selling the previous 
week had left gaps for the chart 
followers, where certain levels 

were insufficiently traded on the 
way down to DM 2.13. 

The dollar’s slight recovery 
was therefore regarded as purely 
technical, with dealers continu- 
ing to believe an attack on 
DM 2.12 would come sooner, 
rather than later. There were 
some cautious voices, however, 
suggesting the US currency was 
heading into another period of 
consolidation, before retreating 
again. 

It should also be remembered 
the dollar rose from DM 2J.740 
on Mav 12 to DM 2.3250 by the 
end of the month, even though 
the overall downward trend was 
still intact 

The ruling facto; is the US 
trade deficit and there is an 
obvious lag between the time 
when the dollar has fallen far 
enough to begin to correct the 
situation and this trend showing 
up in the monthly trade figures. 

There is no great optimism 
that Wednesday’s US trade 
figures for June will show much 
lmorovemeot over the deficit of 
$14L2bn in Hay. 

Another major factor in deter- 
mining the dollar’s value is the 
level of US interest rates in 


NEW YORK 


July as 


CkMa 


Prov. otoee 


c spot |H.4TOM.47nil.49W-l l 49S> 
1 month CJ.43-0.4apm ra.43-Q.41pm 
3 month* 1.20- 1.18pm 1 1.23- 1.80pm 
12 months t4.40-4.30p m 14,4 2-4, 57pm 


Forward premiums and" d boa an to apply 
to tho IIS dollar 


relation tv those la other leading 
industrial nations. 

Economic performance plays a 
large part in determining the 
markets' perception of interest 
rate trends, and at the moment 
US growth is regarded as slug- 
gish, and likely to remain so, 
suggesting con tinned downward 
pressure on rates. 

Stockbrokers James Capel sug- 
gested a rumour that the US 
Administration would forecast 4J» 
per cent growth for 1967 was 
much too optimistic, and was 
probably a political move ahead 
of elections in November. The 
Federal Reserve recently revised 
down its forecast of 1986 growth 
to 21 per cent to 3 per cent 
from 3 per cent to 3i per cent, 
and last Tuesday it was announ- 
ced that second quarter gross 
national product growth was only 
LI per cent. 

The Impact on the dollar was 
slight, however, since a figure of 
about Z per cent had been widely 
forecast, following earlier data 
pointing to a slow down in 
growth for the period. 

There was a tendency for the 
dollar to rise on the CNF news. 


as a result of shoitcoveriag after 
the upward revision to 3.8 per 
cent from 2.9 per cent in first 
quarter growth. 

Two leading US officials com- 
mented on the dollar: the trade 
figures; and among other things 
Interest rates last week, but the 
net effect seemed to be con- 
fusion, rather than clarification. 

Mr Paul Volcker, chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, in a 
speech to Congress, warned 
about the dangers of placing too 
much weight on depressing the 
dolar. Mr Malcolm Baldrige, 
US Commerce Secretary, dis- 
agreed, and said he was confident 
the weaker dollar signalled a 
coming improvement in the trade 
balance. 

Mr Volcker called on other 
countries to boost economic 
growth, and is obviously keen 
for Japan and West Germany to 
follow the US lead in cutting 
their discount rates. An imme- 
diate response from Frankfurt is 
unlikely however, where it was 
announced the central bank 
money stock rose at an annual- 
ised 7 per cent in July, against 
a target range of 3.5 per cent to 
5.5 per cent The Bundesbank 
has regarded excess money sup- 
ply growth as a reason not to 
cut interest rates, but recently 
suggested matters were improv- 
ing. 

This week will see whether 
figures on US leading indicators; 
merchandise trade; and unem- 
ployment stimulates renewed 
activity on the foreign exchanges, 
or whether the market sinks into 
a period of summer lethargy. 


CURRENCY MOVEMENTS OTHER CURRENCIES 


CURRENCY RATES 


July 26 





U.S. dollar — .... 

1X3.4 

44.1 


78.3 

— lfl.6 


327.9 

+ 7.4 


95.4 

—73 


86.4 

—1.0 




Swiss franco 

165.1 

+ 21.1 

Guilder 

127.1 

+ 10.6 

French franc ... n ... 

69.0 

—13.8 

Ure„ 

46.8 

—16.9 

Yen 

315.8 

+ 60.0 


July 24 


Arg'tina- 

Aus'ala — 
Brazil 
Finland..., 
Greece ... 
H'luong.... 

Iran 

Kuwait... 
Lux' burg 
Malaysia. 

N’Z'land. 

Saudi Ar.l 

Sin' pore. 

SAf (Cm) 

S.Af.(Fn)J 

U.A.E— -i 


1 3630-1 . SBBBto.9 100-0.9 HO 


lfl.46GO-8.468n 

■ BO.47-aa.60l 

(7.6080-7.67301 

a03.99207.67 

ll.S4tt-n.B666 

■■1 16.90- ■ 


■66.70-6B.80l I 

33488 3.9500 i 

8.8086-2.81801 

lB.B77B-6.6e30 

5.8690-3.3640 

3.7940-3.8260 

7.8B8S 7.6308 


July 86 


iBank 

! rata 

a 


-!-— I 


Special I European 

Drawing I Currency 
Rights | Unit 


1.6680- 1.6600 

13.77-13.84 

5.0810-5.0840 

137.00-138.30 

7.8120-7.8140 

77.00- 


Starling . — — j 0.7981471 0.688867 

118 9 ...” 8 1.18868 1 0.988888 

Canadian 8. 8.57 * 

Austria Sdi; 4 | N/A 


10.43190 0.462 6«0. 89060-0.89 OBO 


44.4044.40 

3.6460-8.6490 

1.8870-1.8980 

3.7616-3.7686 

3.1870-8.1890 

3.5646-8.5640 

4.8780-5.1880 


6. 46 96- 6.46 BOj 3. 67 20-3. 6730 


Belgian Fr„ 
Danish Kr... 

D'martc. 

Guilder. 

French Fr.. 

Lira - 

Van 

Norway Kr 

Span'll Pta. 

Swedish Krl 
Swim Fr...„| 

Greek Drch 

Irish Punt... I 


a 

7 

81s 

4Js 

9i S 

12 

3>e 

a 


| L. 38988 
14.8604 

I 43.8470 

' 7.99129 

• 2.18612 
i 3.39344 
6.B7078 


NlA 

9,60572 
NlA 
NlA 
NlA . 

1748.71(111 1459.09 
186.266 ! 166.166 
8.93293 17.48091 
N/A ' 136. OB© 
8 ,8.41888 ! 6.99668 
4 2.06939 1 1.71368 

flOls 164.739 - 136.5826 
— jo.BMSWfltl 0.71879 


POUND SPOT— FORWARD AGAINST POUND 


• CS/SDR rate for July 23: 1.6S680. 
(1) SDR rate for July 24. 


UH=£ LONG GILT FUTURES OPTIONS 


Strike 


Ca lls — La it 


Strike 


price 

Sept 

Dec 

Mar 


Sept 

Dec 

Mar 

Jmm 

price 

Sept 

Doe 

116 

A3S 

632 

mm 


0.11 

134 

mm 

— 

88 

830 

934 

118 

238 

4J» 



034 

235 

mm 


SO 

634 

731 

120 

131 

3-00 



1.17 

330 

mm 

mm. 

92 

5.02 

6j04 

122 

033 

2.12 



239 

438 

mm 

mrn. 

94 

337 

432 

124 

0.18 

132 




4*2 

63S 



mm 

86 

2.08 

337 

126 

0.05 

1.00 


_ 

6J5S 

6,80 

_ 

mm 

98 

1.12 

233 

126 

031 

0-41 




7.E1 

837 

— 


100 

033 

236 

190 

000 

0.25 

— 

— 

930 1031 

— 

— 

102 

0-17 

133 


UFFE US TR EASURY SOUP FUTURES OPTIONS 

r-niinnr Put* — Last 

Mm Juno Sept Dec Mar June 

_ „ 0.0 - - 

_ — 0.06 1.11 — — 

— _ 0.18 148 — — 

_ — G,*3 2.32 — — 

_ _ <[M *zt — — 

_ _ 2J» 4J3 — — 

_ _ 3.54 WO — — 

_ — 5-33 7.13 — — 


Grtfcmtrt volume total, CaHa 467, Puts 262 
Previous day's o pm int. Cans 11 ,812. Putt 4373 


Ewnnm fwmff wim i« m t — — - f ■ _ ’•l— 

Preview day's open Int. CaPe 1^98. Putt 875 


UFFE E/6 OPTIONS 
E2S.OOO (cents par £1) 


LONDON SE E/% OPTIONS 
E12JS00 (cents per £1} 


Strike 


Calls— Last 


Putt— Last 


Strike 


Call*— lot* 


price 

130 

Aug 

Sept 

18.62 

Oct 

Deo 

1832 

Aug 

Sept 

0.03 

Oct 

Dec 

032 

S' 

Aug 

SS 

Oct 

Dec 

1830 

13B 

13.62 13.62 13.62 13.62 

030 

0.18 

036 

133 

130 

030 1030 

— 

1030 

1.40 

832 

8.82 

839 

938 

0.00 

0.60 

1.Z7 

238 

1.45 

446 

530 

6.70 

730 

136 

335 

432 

5.47 

833 

0.83 

137 

236 

433 

130 

130 

230 

336 

4.10 

130 

1.14 

236 

3.01 

3.82 

232 

441 

Ej40 

7.12 

136 

036 

130 

1JD 

240 

136 

0.17 

034 

1-47 

231 

838 

739 

838 

1031 

130 

0.10 

0.45 

— 

130 

1.60 

0.01 

030 

034 

137 

11.63 

1235 

1333 1437 

1.06 

035 

030 

— m 

030 

Estimated volume total. 

CoRaQ. Puts 20 



Previous day's open Int, Calls 4 

Prevtotm day's open tat Caffe 3343, Puts 4389 


Vohmaa, Z79 





Puts— Lest 
Aug Sept Oct 
— 0.50 

0-00 1-40 
080 1-25 
Z35 4-30 
63S 7.7S 
11.60 1280 
16-60 16.60 


Dec 

— 130 

— 2.70 
2.65 4 23 
5X6 6X6 
8X5 10-10 

— 18.ZS 

— 18.00 


PHILAD&PWA SE £/S OPnONS 

02X00 (cents pm 61) 


UFFE— -EURODOLLAR OPTIONS 

Sim petals of 100% 


Strike 


■ '1 





Strike 





Putt— Last 


price 

Aug 

Sept 

Dec 

Mar 

Aug 

Sept 

Des 

Mar 

price 

Sept 

Dec 

Mer 

June 

Sept 

Dec 

Mar 


130 


1B30 

1830 



035 

045 



9238 

1.19 

1.17 

1.12 

— 

030 

035 

0.13 


13S 

s— 

1330 1330 1430 

_ 

0.15 

135 

£35 

0230 

034 

036 

032 

_ 

0.00 

03U 

0.18 

— 

130 

— w 

830 

930 1030 



030 

2.10 

330 

92.76 

0.70 

0.74 

0.73 

— 

031 

0.12 

034 


1.46 

430 

535 

83S 

7.20 

030 

130 

330 

530 

93.00 

047 

03B 

037 

— 

033 

0.19 

033 

— 

130 

130 

236 

330 

4.70 

230 

3.70 

630 

8-40 

9336 

038 

040 

043 



039 

038 

044 

— 

135 

030 

030 

230 

330 

835 

740 

930 

1130 

9330 

0.13 

037 

031 

— 

0.19 

040 

037 

— 

1.60 

0.05 

030 

130 

236 

10.95 

1130 

1335 

1430 

93.75 

036 

0.17 

031 

— 

036 

035 

0.72 

— 






LONDON 


NOTIONAL gilt 

fi»3oo 32m» at wo% 


Sept 


dose High Low Prev 

120-07 121-04 12046 120-24 

12002 — — 120-19 

119-28 — — 120-13 

June 119-29 — — 120-13 

Estimated volume 6.536 (9.375) 

Previous day's open Int 13326 (13.700) 

Basis quote (dean cash price of 13% 

Treasury 2004-08 laee equivalent pries 
of near luturee contract) —4 to 4 
(32nds). 


10% NOTIONAL SHORT GILT 

El 00.000 E4ths of 100% 


Sept 

Dec 

Mar ch 


Cleee High 
108-52 100-80 
100-62 
100-62 


taw Prev 
100-62 100-69 
— 100-68 
— 100-68 


Estimated volume B7 (203) 

Previous day's open lot 1,073 (UBS) 


THRS-MONTH STERLING 
C 500.000 points of 100% 



Close 

Wgh 

Low 

Prev 

Sept 

9030 

9038 

9030 

9035 

Dec 

9041 

8048 

8041 

9046 

ffltoTh 

9037 

9043 

99.38 

90.42 

Jura 

9934 

8031 

9031 

9039 

Sflpt 

9039 

— 

— 

90.14 


Estimated volume 1,729 (2487) 
Previous day's Opart Int 14.628 (14.228) 


FT-SE 1Q0 INDEX 
E2S par full index point 


Sept 

Dae 

March 


Close 

156 JO 
19.76 
162-28 


High 
157 JO 


Law Prov 
15830 168.80 

— 140.70 

— 18330 


Estimated volume 3E5 (254) 

Previous day's open hit 2375 (2.401) 


July 25 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

P-a- 


mcMitha 


P-»- 


DOLLAR SPOT — FORWARD AGAINST DOLLAR 


W. Gar. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

France 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Swftz. 


0.43-0. 40c pm 338 1.21-I.IBpm 

O28-0.18c pm 134 0.65-0.43pm 

IVIHc pm 4.19 3V3fipni 

17-1 2c pm 235 47-36 pm 

iViara pm 1.13 5-3fcpm 

O.lOp din-par dia —036 par- 0 . 20 d la 


US 1-4795-1.4916 1.4825-1.4835 

Canada 2.0620-2.0703 23680-2.0580 
Nethlnd. 3.E7V330ii 3.57V3.581, 

Belgium 66.7046.64 85.70-6530 

Danmark 11. 954-1 2.05*4 11.97-11.99 
Ireland 1.0706-1.0760 1.0740-1.0750 
3.174-3.204 3.T74-3.184 

219.26-221.64 219.26-22037 

20239304.50 20239-20339 

2.180-2300 2,191-2.192 

11.124-11.194 11.134-11.144 «4«4ore tfla 
10384-10354 10394-10394 24-1 4e pm 
1049-1035 10.50-10.51 4oro pm-4 die 

2334-2354 2334-2344 14-4y pm 

22.40-22.52 22.40-22.43 94-84gn> pm 

2.564-2684 2384-2374 14-4c pm 

Belgian rata Is for convert! bio franca. Financial franc 66.3046.40. 
Six-month forward dollar 233- 2 . 2 8 C pm. 12-mo nth 4.40-4 -25c pm. 


14-14pf pm 
70-1 65c die 
35-65c die 
2-6 lire dia 


542 4V3 T apcn 
-B.41 190-470dia 
—2-96 110-150die 
-230 8-12dis 
-4.98 13-144dlB 
241 64-54pm 
031 4-par pm 
635 3-24pm 
496 26V234pm 
467 SVZ’ipm 


330 

1.05 

4.12 

2.52 

1.65 

- 1.12 

5.11 

-•SO 

-2.56 

193 


July 25 


Day's 

spread 


Close 


One month 


% 

p.e. 


Three 

months 


% 

P-«* 


UKt 

Iralandf 

Canada 

Nethlnd. 

Belgium 


243 

0.14 

492 

492 

497 


FORWARD RATES AGAINST STERLING 



Spot 

1 -month 

3-mOfiilh 

ft- month 

12-montta 

Dollar 

1.4830 

1.4789 

14712 

14800 

14407 

D-Mark 

3.1800 

3.1GS7 

3.1395 

3.1007 

3.0280 

French Franc 

103900 

103076 

103272 

10.1742 

10.0019 

Swiss Franc 

2. 5875 

2.SS7S 

23379 

2.5078 

2.4476 

Japanese Yen 

233.75 

232.73 

23033 

227.91 

22239 







19795-1.4915 1.4825-1 .4835 0.43-0 .40c pm 

13904-13910 13816-1.3826 0.37-0.27C pm 

13857-13890 1.3866-1.3876 032-83SC die 

2.4100-23270 24145-24166 0-1 7-0. 15c pm 

44-1444.46 44304490 1-3c die 

Denmark 8.04-8.104 8.074-8.074 1.25-1.75oro *s -233 335-3-75dlS -1.73 

W.Ger. 213702.1555 21446-21465 0384l35pf pm 204 1.05-1 .00pm 131 

148V14S4 1484-1 494 90-1 50c dia —8.68 2S0-430df* —9.13 

13890-137.46 137JDB-137.16 60-90c dia -696 19O-220dta -694 

1387-1990 1.4704-1.4714 ft-74 Ore die -530 174-19dis -496 

7484-7334 7.80V-7.B14 54N>-S40Ofe dta -530 15.00-1 5. GOd -8.12 

631759.9680 53366-63415 0903.56c die -091 135-1 40dta -0.78 
734V739 7.08-7J»4 1-75-Z.OOore die -3.18 63S-6-00<He -337 

15690-158.50 15796-157.66 037-032y pm 196 0.74-0. 69pm 131 

16.05-16.10 15.12-15.124 24-1 49TO pm 1 .59 44pm 132 

1.7240-1.7380 1.7315-1.7325 0323.17c pm 136 034-03Bpm 1-42 

f UK and Ireland am quoted In US currency. Forward premiums and 

discounts apply to the US dollar and net to the Individual currency. 

Belgian rata la tor convertible francs. Financial franc 44.70-4490. 


Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

Franca 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

Switz. 


EUROCURRENCY INTEREST RATES 


July 85 



Ecu 

central 

rates 

Currency 
amount# 
against Ecu 
July 25 

% change 

from 

central 

rate 

% change 
adjusted lor 
divergence 

Divergence 
UmR % 


43.B7B1 

433470 

+039 

+038 

±1.5388 

Danish Krone ... 

7.91998 

739129 

+0.81 

+1.38 

±13408 

German D-mark 

2.13834 

2.12512 

-0.62 

-0.15 

±1.1202 


83630 

637076 

-132 

-035 

±13701 


2.40935 

239344 

-0.88 

-0.19 

±13081 


0.712958 

0.713796 

+0.12 

+039 

±13889 

Italian Ura ...... 

149631 

1489.02 

-248 

-238 

±4.0788 


sterling - 

U3. Dollar... 
Can Dollar... 
D Guilder ... 
Sw. Franc ... 

Deutachmrtcj 

Fr. Franc .... 

Italian Ura.. 


B.Pr.(Fln)..... 
B.Fr.fCor) ... 

Yen — 

D. Krone .... 

Asian XBngM 


Short 

term 


Bl4-B7( 

S^-5** 

7T,.8ia 

Big-8ta 

SU-flia 


73||-71e 

B-lOif 


6T*.71« 

6U-7LI 

4H-47B 

84-94 

Mr®* 


7 Days ] 1 | Three 1 SIX 

notice 1 Month I Months Months 


BTa-10 

6ia9fo 

144-144 


74-7** 
10 4- 11 4 


74-7*b 

65.-71* 

47g-6 

SS.-94 

8^6* 


97 B -10 

6>i-6fo 

65«9m 5, I B B-6^ 
40*-4fi! ; 4l«-4£g 


! Ono 
Year 


97b- 10 
64-8S0 
BBa-fTk 
6*8-6 >a 
478-6 


im 




'■71a 
4rt-4T B 
9-9!a 

6Vfl-6*B 


.-7*8 i 7i%-7i! 
114-11% I liia-ll 1 


7ia-7s* 

7-71i 

«■» 

64-6*1 


B 7.-10 

. 8*#-8a« 

I B*,-9 
4*4* 

■•4 "**l 


718*7*8 

7-71. 


9Ib-10 

6ia4Wa 


48»4^ 


as* 


■a-iifo 


71.-7*. 
7* 7ia 


91,-1014 

6*-6H 


Changes are for Ecu. therefore positive change denotes 

weak currency. Adjustment calculated by Financial Time 


Long-term Eurodollars: two years 6V7>, per cent: three years 7V7\ per 

cenc four yaara 7\*71i par cent: five years 7W, per cent nominal. Short-term 
rates are call for US dollars and Japanese yen: others two days' notice. 


MONEY MARKETS 


No prospect of early rate cut 


Interest rates showed very 
little movement on the London 
money market lost week, and the 
discount bouses continued to see 
little hope of any early reduction 
in clearing bank base rates. As 
optimism about lower rates bas 
faded market rates have moved 
up into line with the Bank of 
England's intervention rates. As 
this has happened the houses 
have decided not to continue 
running a large amount of long 
dated band 4 eligible bills. This 
paper was about to slip out. of 
band 4 and into band 3, where 
it would have commanded □ 
lower intervention price, and 
with no prospect of an early cut 
in interest rates was therefore 
sold. 

The performance of sterling 
did not inspire confidence. The 


UK clearing bank base 
lending rate, 10 per cent 
since May 22 


pound fell to a record low 
against the D-Mark as North Sea 
oil prices declined to under S9 
a barrel. Opec ministers meet 
this week, but there is little hope 
that oil production will be cut 
back into line with demand. The 
UK trade deficit of £623m in June 
and the current account surplus 
of £77m was very much in line 
with expectations and had no 
impact, but the nervousness sur- 
rounding sterling was not helped 
by the Government’s problems 
involving South Africa and the 
Commonwealth and the critical 


report of the House of Commons 
defence committee on the West- 
land affair. 

But the general view was that 
the authorities did not wish to 
see higher interest rates, any 
more than lower rates. This 
was underlined by the terms of 
a bill repurchase agreement 
offered to the market on Thurs- 
day, which were regarded as 
broadly neutral. 


NEW YORK RATES 



Fed funds ........................ 

6V 

Treasury Bills A Banda 

One month 

Two month 

542 

639 

637 




639 


8.84 


fi 83 


839 


7.07 


732 


731 

M yew - 

739 


BANK OF ENGLAND TREASURY BILL TENDER 


WEEKLY CHANGE IN WORLD INTEREST RATES 


Bllla on orrer_ 
Total of 
applications.— 
Total allocated... 
Minimum 
accepted bid — 
Allotment at 
minimum level 


July 86 | July 16 j [ July 88 

£100m i 9100m frop Accepted 

| I rata of discount. 9.6669* 

£B4S3m- 9194m [Average J 

9100m I 9100m | rata of dluounti 9.631CX 
(Average yield J B.7« 


..1997.616 : £97.698 |Amount on offer' . 

at next tender— 9100m 

.1 ex i so* I I 


July is 


9.6464* 


93680* 

9.36* 


9100m 


LONDON 
Base rates 
7 day Interbank 
3mth Interban* 
Treasury Bill Tender 
Band 1 Bills 
Band 2 Bllla 
Band 3 Bills 
Band 4 Bills 
3 Mth. Treasury Bills 
1 Mth. Bank Bills 
3 Mth. Bank Bills 


July 86 .change - 


TOKYO 

One month Bills 
Three month Bllle 


10 

10 

0*5 

9.6il6 

e»n 

fir* 

9 J « 

2* 

e* 

9SB 


•Unoh 'd 
— Se 
;Uneh 'd 

'r 0.0511 

unen'd 

;uneti 'd 

Unch 'd 

lunch 'd 
+ >8 

Unch 'd 
-*A 


NEW YORK 
Prime rates 


Federal funds I 
3 Mth. Treasury Bills ] 
6 Mth. Treasury Bills I 
3 Mth. C D 


FRANKFURT 

Lombard 

One mth. Interbank 
Throe month 


4.65685 

4,71873 


Unah'd 
'Unch '0 


BRUSSELS 
Ono month 
Thrao month 
AMSTERDAM 
One month 
Three month 


7U 

7i« 


'o 

;+»* 


5* 


l— -28 
•+tk 


Paris 

Intervention Rate I 

One mth. Interbank 1 

! Three month I 

. MILAN ! 

i One month 
"Three month 
| DUBLIN 1 

I Ono month 
1 Three month 


July IS 

change 

a 

unoh 'd 

6U 

— *a 

5.97 

+037 

636 

+ 0.3S 

0.54 

+ □,02 

6.B 

unoh'ti 

4.80 

Unch 'd 

4.60 

UnotVd 

7 

Unch'd 

7* 

Unch 'd 

7* 

Unch'd 

}»ft 


H« 




1014 

+ *a 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING 


(11.00 &J71. July 861 

Tluw months U9 Mm 


bid 6 ig 


Offer 6 SB 


bid Big 


Offer 6 88 — 


The fixing mm# «• titthmetia 
nraana. round vd to the nearest aw 
■tttsomth of tin bid end oflered rates 
lot SI Ora quattd by the nwhat to 9va 


reference banks at 11 mb aach working 
day. The banka an NaBonal MW*- 
■tar Bank, Bank of Tokyo. Deutsche 
Bank, Baoqua National* da Paris and 
Margo* Guaranty Treat 


LONDON MONEY RATES 


July 86 


Over j 7 days 
night I notice 


Month 


London— band 1 bllla mature ta up to 14 days, bend 2 bllla 15 to 88 days, 
band 2 bills 34 to 63 days odd band 4 bllla 64 ta 91 days. Rttn quoted repre- 
sent Bank of England buying Or sailing retag with tha money market. In otinr 
comma ratoa are generally deposit raws Hi the domestic money mo i fc e t and 
tholr respective chan geo during the week. 


MONEY 

RATES 




July 25 

* 1 One Two 

'Ov’r-nig'tl Month Moutne 

1 Three 
l Months . 

Six 

Months 

!Lomber 

inVti'n 

Frankfurt 

I4.BQ 4.60 4.50 -a.65'4. 654. 65 

4.664.80 4.654.70 
71o-7U . 7IB-7U 

6.5 

7 

Zurich 

Ta-Ufl . Blfl-Sl* > — I 

. 




amnterdam 5hr-fihl ' D5« — 1 

Gie-flSe 1 

— 

— 

Milan - 

Brussels 

Dublin- 

- ! lUt — 

6.50 ; 74r7 n : - 

Oig-Stt : 914 - 91 * i 91|-10 

llifi-U’l - 

7U-7B9 : — 

lOis-loaaiOiB-loae 

— 


Interbank-— — 

Starling cos_ 

Local Authority Dopes 
Local AuthoFy Bonds 
Discount Mkt Dopes. 

Company Depot. 

Finance House Dopes 
Treasury Bills (Buy)-.. 

Bank Bills (Buy) 

Fine Trade Bills (Buy) 

Dollar CDs. - 

SDR Unk«d Depoa*- 
ECU DepQL 


9*4-10*4* 9lB-101al 97s 10 


l _ 


9VS7g 


9^-57 B 

934-10 


954-978 


9S.-10 

954-1018 


a % lS 


5? 




|6.45 
6ig-6ia 
7*-7fr 


Three 

Months 


Six 

Months 


ST|.XO 

W 

8U 

998 

3 s * 

. 104 

|e.4E-6.B0 
6 «le 
7A-7* 


M-Btt 








One 

Year 


9rt-9» 

39 

lOia 


9+£ 

fit* 


6.46 6.60j 
61.68s 
7rt-7A 


l6.6G-6.60 

54:54 


Treasury Bills (»sll): Ona month 9**» par earn; three months 9 1 * par cent 
Bank BiUi (soil): ono month 9*S* P»f cane Hires months Ojrr =f TiMiury 
Bills: Average tandsr rare at discount 9.5315 per cent. ECODFUcsd Finance 


leheme'Tv 0 reference' data* June” 4 to July 1 {inciuelvejs 3324 per cent. Local 
- — — ~ -—s' notice, others _seye«_ days Bued. 


Authority and Finance Houses swan days' nonce, mnum 
Finance Houses Base Rite 10 per cent from July 1 18M. Bonk Deposit Rates 
tar Bums at seven day*' notice 435-4.375 pei cent. CertiBcales of Tav Dapoelr 
(Series 8): Deposit £100.000 end over held under one month 10 per cent: one- 
three months 10 per cent; three-six months 10 per sent; six-nine months 10 per 
rant: nine-12 months ID per cent. Under £100.000 10 per cent Iron Jtriy 16. 
Deposits hold under Series 5 10 per rant. Deposits withdrawn for cash t»*i per 
Eont, 


Estimated vehsma, CMta URL Puts to 


THRffi-MOmH EURODOLLAR 

Sim points of 100% 


US TREASURY BONDS (CRT) 

B% smooo 32nda of 100% 


Cfaaa fllgb Low P rev 
Sept 83.44 9337 9334 93.47 

Dec 9237 93.40 9337 S3 A3 

March 9334 8338 9334 8339 

June 93.03 33JJ5 S3JB 93.07 

Sept 9276 — — 9279 

Deo 9239 6250 9260 8262 

March w» — — 9226 

Estimated volume 2414 (2484) 

Previous day's open IM 12112 (17AM) 


US TREASURY BONDS 
B% SHXLOOO 32mda of 100% 


LOW Air 


Htafr 

Sept 96-24 97-08 

Dec 96-10 96-17 96-10 

Esti ma ted volume 3,707 (3,417) 
Previous day's open tat 7,799 (7,716) 


97-13 

96-21 


CHICAGO 


US TREASURY BILLS (IMMJ 

91m points of 100% 



■-J-! ! ■ 

■m 


M '.'I 

Sept 

97-00 

97-10 

96-18 

9632 

Doe 

9605 

96-15 

96-23 

96-28 

Maicfa 

96-10 

95-19 

94-31 

95-02 

Juno 

94-18 

94-25 

94-06 

84-09 

Sept 

93-24 

93-24 

9340 

93-18 

Dec 

8602 

9608 

32-27 

92-29 

March 

92-14 

— 

— — 

82-10 

June 

91-38 

— 

_ 

91-25 





_ 

__ 

Dec 

S930 

91-00 

90-25 

90-29 

March 

80-18 

— 

— 

90-18 



■■ 

mm 


Clooo 

■m 


■ J 

Sept 

9343 

9348 

9342 

9343 

Dec 

9337 

3339 

8334 

9334 

March 

9333 

8U5 

3331 

8330 

June 

9331 

MM 

33.01 

92.98 

Sept 

92.78 

92.77 

82.78 

92.72 

Dec 

asm 

az-Bi 

9260 

9248 

March 

9235 

9237 

9234 

82-19 

June 

92.00 

92-01 

8200 

91.94 



g 1 - 1 . 1 ■ j 


rarra 


Sept 

9433 

9438 

9431 

9432 

Dec 

9438 

9439 

9434 

9435 

Match 

3438 

9439 

9437 

9438 

June 

94.11 

94.12 

94.10 

9438 

Sept 

9330 

9331 

9336 

9338 

Dec 

93.68 

93.89 


B333 

Merab 

9347 

9348 

— - 

9342 


unzji 

Sim points of 

100 % 







High 

Low 

Prev 

Sept 

93.79 

_ 

— 

93.78 

Dec 

83.72 

— 

— 

93.88 

Mar 

— 

— 

— 

93.14 

Juna 

— 


— 

wram 

Sept 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Deo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mar 

— 


— 

33.14 


CURRENCY FUTURES 


POUND— 4 (FOREIGN EXCHANGE) 




•r.TPi 









IMH— 6TERUNG Se per £ (July 24) 



■S 1 1 

■ IrTIl 

rasr--ra 


Sept 

14880 

14880 

14790 

1.4850 

Cec 

14746 

14770 

1.4880 

14730 

March 

1.4829 

14880 

1.4670 

14610 

HT. -—iT^ri^'T^-r J 


Close 

■CITuI 



Sept 

14798 

1.4820 

14810 

14837 

Dec 

1.4880 

— 

— 

14720 


— — 1-4606 


March 1.4575 
E stima ted volume 11 (IM) 

Previous day's open Int (1-482) (1X82) 


EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 


July SSI 


DM 


3-36 131-1. 16pm 230 
277 130-1 .00pm 3.17 

-203 &70-0.80<Us -216 
0.79 O.BO-O-SSjhh 035 
-0.64 5-10dls —0-63 


F Fr, 
S Fr. 


HR. 

Lira 


CS 

B Fr. 


£ 

mim 

a 


Q~g 


1321 

CO( 

MU 


1. 

0.674 

I486 

X. 

5.180 

9.14S 

9533 

1673 

1030 

6.939 

8.868 

1.738 

3380 

8.415 

9188. 

1471. 

8368 

1388 

I 65.70 
44.38 

0.314 

4378 

0.466 

6344 

1. 

13.60 

7331 

1000. 


122, 

l.ia0 

16.38 

686.0 

0335. 

0.648 
a 794 

80.68 

8813 

0.072 

0.389 

1.441 

0378 

3.090 

1339 

8973 

9X34 

10. 

4308 

•er 

3479 

1.394 

8180. 

840.7 


8330 

95.61 

0379 

0.408 

0.414 

0.680 



8.B74 

4.717 

0. 717 

1. X77 


US 


1837 

30.14 

0.486| 0.72X 
1,831 1 1386 

1.347 

4337 


6306 

X8.66 

1348 

BJMW 


115 

EH 

3138 

100 


V£( 


Woodside Financial Services Ltd. 

(Incorporated in the State of Victoria i 

U.S. 5300,000.000 

guaranteed floating rate notes 

DUE JULY 1997 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by Australian Industry 
Development Corporation 

In accordance with the Terms and Conditions of the 
Notes, notice is hereby given that for the interest 
period from July 28, 1986 to October 28. 1986 the 
Notes will cany an interest rate of 6Wft per annum. 
The amount payable on October 28, 1988 will be 
U S.&S32.64 and U.SJ5ie9.31 respectively for Notes 
in denominations of U.S.$250,OQO and U-S-$1 0.000. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, NA, 

London, Agent Bank 
July 28, 1986 


I 

* 


a H 


WestLBi 


Eurobonds • DM Bonds • Schuldscheine 
fordealing prices call 


nflasajQRF 


■i ;■ 


WetidsutocfcLandcsbMftHwdO 

t m e mrt cn ^ Boral'Itadiriq and Stisss T ri nliBn a 826 3128/826 37*1 
"Max 8 681881/8581 882 


WtoUMtschs landscbof*. 4L Macrgsts. London EC2R 6AE/LIK 

Tahphors 838 0141 - Ddei 987 S34 


WntlBlnwn i« tioralS-A. 32-34. badwradfimnda^fodasraChariclta 
Luxambouig.'Mephons 44741-43 - WU167B 


Hong Kang 


VUsstdnutscha Landocbank, BATawec 3Wi Ften: 12 Hsioourt RontL 

Hooa K«1B.W*l*on4 M4a>aW ■■WM78142 HX 


Marketmakers in DeutschmarkBor>dsV\feSt LB 
Vfestdeutsche Landesbank 



Ym par USD; Fraucft fr p*r Me Ua par 1000s BaJp Hr par MB 


MITSUI FINANCE 
ASIA LIMITED 

(. 'Incorporated in the Cayman Islands) 

US$150,000,000 
Guaranteed Floating-Rate Notes 1997 

ta accordance -with the provisions of the Notes, 
notice is hereby given mat for the three month 
period, 28th July, 1986 to but excluding 
28th October, 3986 the Notes will carry' an 
Interest Rate of 6'/s% per annum. Coupon 
■will be USJ175-69 on the Notes of US$10,000. 

Mitsui Finance Trust 
International Limited 
Agent Bank 



SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC 


PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ELECTRICITY 

Call for offer No. 1608 

Extern call for offfers for 
The Jandar Thermal Power Station 
Using Coke as Fuel 2 x GO MW Units 


The Public EattbfMimant of Electricity announce* the above mentioned 
pre|ect for tfae dedgn. supply and erection of equipment and execution of 


cMI worke required for Ura JANDAR th.rra.l power eutlon 2 x 60 MW ± 
to be delivered reedy for operation on a turn key baele. 


10% unit* to 


Site: Near HOMS about 30 km to the South 
Fuel: Petroleum coke and/or foal oil 
Cooling: Dry cooling system 


Connection: with the nation ai network 230 kV by a substation included in 
tine call for offers. 


Offers are to M submitted on a turn key basis, otherwise they will be 
rejected. 


The price for civil worke should be given separately In the offer and the 
Establishment alone has the right to exclude the civil worke when 
contracting for the project, or leave It 
awarded the contract. 


to be executed by the offerer 


Financing: the offerers shall submit two alternatives, the Aral to be 
financed by — - ... - 


the offerer. 


the EalabUahmsnt and the second to be financed by or through 


Performance bend: Mai) be equivalent to 5% of the value of the contract. 
Advance payment: The settbUehment may grant the offerer awarded the 
contract an advance payment amounting to a maximum of 10% of the 
value of the contract. 


Execution time: 32 mouth# for the first unit and the substation (first pari), 
and 36 month a for the second unit (second part). 


Penalty of delay: la cut of delay In execution, penalties specified in the 
books ol conditions shall be applied, provided that tile celling cm these 


penalties, excluding technical penalties, does not exceed 20% ot tho value 
ol tho contract. 


Language of the Offer: Offer shall be In the English language. 

Those Interested can obtain die relevant Md documents from the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Contracts In the Public Eitabilafiroont of Electricity against 
payment of 6.000 Syrian Pounds between 12-14 hours of the formal 
working days aa from the I43.16B6. 


Offers shall be submitted to the Public Establishment of Electricity Man 
the end of the working hoars of Tuesday 21-10-1968. 


Offers will be opened in public. 

DtiMMUt 17-6-1986, General Director of PEE. 


Company Notices 


Sodete Nadonale 
des 

Chemins de Fer Franqais 

£75,000,000 

Guaranteed Floating Sate Notes 1993 

(redeemable at the hokierk option in 1S90) 

nnconditianalfyguaranteed. 


as 


The Republic of France 


24th jul£ 1986 to 24th October 1988, the Notes will bear 
interest at the rate of H)Vi per cent per annum. 


£129- 18 per coupon fiom 24th October; 19861 

S.G. Warbnzg & Co. Ltd. 

Agent Bank 


I : :- 


July 28th, 1985 


Die Erste osterreichische Spar-Casse-Bank 

First Austrian Bank 


(UaUhterf h Andris art Saifaf fiokS^M 1119) 


US$50,000,000 

Subordinated Floating Rate Notes Due January 1992 

Notice is hereby given pursuant to the Terms and 
Conditions of the Notes that for the six months from 
29th July, 1986 to 29th January, 1987 the notes wffl carry 
an interest rate of 694% per annum. On 29th January, 1987 
interest of US$345.00 will be due per l)S$10,000 Nominal 
against Coupon No. 6. 

Agent Bank 

H§ ORION ROYAL BANK LIMITS) 

A member ornwRoysi Bank of Canada Qroap 


Ntalce of Prepayment and Selection 
of tho Currency of Payment 



38,000.000 European 
.... Composite Units 
®i% Bonds o t 1973 due 1988 

2£ n dM^ a !!S ll .£*^ tano * end 
oonchtiofu of the Bonds, notice fe 

hare by given that the European 

Imminent B™* will prepay n «, 

on Septsmbar 27. 1936 tin total 
principal amount of the ebov£. 
mentioned Bonds re main ing out- 
£^‘"0 (i-e. Euroo 24.023.o8o). 
Payment will bo mode upon 
presentation and aurrender of the 

Bond* together with all unnurtured 

coupons. Interest will coaae to 

sSEEnhE 7? 8 %« Bo ?. da ■■ *«S 

soptembw 27. 1966. Coupons due 

on Septombor 27. 1988 nu* be 
effected In the usual manner.* 

The European l nvoatment Bank bag 
a aloCTs d the Deutsche Mark as tba 

wrrogey to be need In respect of 

a^nptlcn duo on September 27, 
Any hotder may, however, and 


fallowing prescribed procedure, 
Ira* tain 15 days prior 
to .rite above-mentioned 


WyroerS enrang 
tiie ^ possible cursanclee. 8 

During the twelve-month period 
commencing September 27. 1985 a 
haa been purchased In the market! 

ssrums Eurco 79B ' oo ° 

European Investment Bank 


BRITISH STS. 
CORPORATION 
us$5Q,ooo,ooo n% 

OUARANTEB} BONDS 1 


advised Bond * «■ 

W and* » un S ^ ?SS! 

£S. , . labl ^ LSJES-fiAS!; 




HI international capital 

CORPORATION N.V. 
USS8S.000.000 retractable 
FLOATING RATE NOTES DUEugw 

at tee rate of 7>s% per eaemw Tbs 

vgs?iraK£f b a^ iSFalsrE 

USlllMH are USSIOJibo nSc, be 
Agent Bank. Orion Hoyai Ber* LM 


Avonual London, EC2M 2Pa! 


«¥! 


V» ; 

hh: 


Sanfral ecemmti of HR 

«f Hill Seuteei 

EsSewKS** 


i: 


Ciubs 






CLASSini 

adverttot^J 


Commordnl & Industrial 
rropeny 


*52S51? Mn ' 

“’SSKilKS"** 

Busin f w 5 ^^ 

„ Wanted 

Personal 
Motor Care 
Holidays & Travel 

A Ten dan 
BoQfc SL^a hira 

^“^topaslticr 


t * M w r ££ > 

g£*|SPJ3 

Clasaifled Adv< 


ia «_ - ——"rm Times 

Cannon Street, EC4P fiBY 




A.- 


v-l* 

,c 

3r-: 


;>>< 

r -n« 




hit 
















































